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A and about faces 


Yo may well wonder what garments have being lovelier. « What we are trying to say 
to do with pretty faces ...and do we hear is that knitters evervwhere are styling beaut1- 





someone saying something about “gilding the ful “settings” for the American girl .... cloth- 
lily?” ¢ Fact is, powder and lipstick and rouge ing her snugly and warmly... using a yarn 
are not the only accessories that enhance the that qualifies in the job of producing garments 
feminine physiognomy. When you add the that insure lasting perfection. Drxte 
attractiveness provided by the well-knit, well- durene at its best. 

stvled garment, lovely faces have a way of 


7 » vt MERCERIZING CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Dixie Durene... A Product & ——-_? of (_ontrolled Manutacture 
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RAMASIT is a one-bath water repellent finish which, because of its low cost and ease of applica- 
tion, can be used on all grades of merchandise. It forms stable emulsions which are easily applied to 
cottons, rayons, silks and woolens on the quetch, padder, jig or beck. Ramasit imparts a superior 
water repellent finish. It leaves the fabric air porous and gives a soft and full handle. Information and 


samples will be sent at your request. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON STREET, N E W YORK, UN. Y. 


Charlotte, N.C. Providence, R. I. Chicago, lll. Philadelphia, Pa. San Francisco, Calif. 





Boston, Mass. 
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An Example 
of How 
The Use of 


Substitutes 


to “Save Money” 
Disrupted Production 


and Finally 


Increased Costs 


When we make improvements on the loom, they are the result of 
Careful Experiment and numerous Mill Tests to Confirm what we have 


learned in our own shops. 


When you buy Substitute Parts, You Do the Experimenting and Pay 


For It. Over the years it will prove a serious loss. 


In these days when it may be hard to replace the Substitutes that Go 
Bad, why not buy Parts that are Right? That you know will Keep 


Your Looms Running? 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
Atlanta Georgia Spartanburg S C 
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N*™ freedom from oil-throw, fewer lubrications, lower main- 


tenance costs are proven results of lubricating comb-boxes. 





top-rolls, looms and other equipment with Texaco Stazon. 


Texaco Stazon stays on bearing surfaces . . . resists creeping and 
splattering despite vibration and thinning out due to the churning 


action of comb-boxes. 


The outstanding performance that has made Texaco preferred in 
the fields listed in the panel has made it preferred also by textile 


mills everywhere. 


These Texaco users enjoy many benefits that can also be yours. 
A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will gladly cooperate . . . just phone 
the nearest of more than 2300 Texaco distributing plants in the 48 


States, or write: 


The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





THEY PREFER TEXACO 


% More revenue airline miles in the 
U. S. are flown with Texaco than with 
any other brand. 


% More buses, more bus lines and 
more bus-miles are lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 


% More stationary Diesel horse- 
power in the U. S. is lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 


% More Diesel horsepower on 
streamlined trains in the U. S. is lu- 
bricated with Texaco than with all 
other brands combined. 


% More locomotives and cars in the 
U. S. are lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 














FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT 
Two Great Radio Programs 





FRED ALLEN every Wednesday night. 


See your local newspaper for time and 
station. 
METROPOLITAN OPERA. Complete broad- 42 


casts of great operas every Saturday. See 
your local newspaper for time and station. 


i 


TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE 





INDUSTRY 


RETURN METAL DRUMS PROMPTLY . . . thus helping to make present supply meet industry's needs and releasing metal for National Defense. 
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Of all the earth's teeming millions, the Three Wise Men alone cated our lives to the beneficent science of Chemistry express our 


had the faith to follow the shining rays of the Star of Bethlehem. belief —at this the Christmas Season—that out of the dislocations 
of the present there will inevitably emerge an America in which 


tx +z In the darkness of our night only a few can see the advent 
of a finer America orged from our determination to make this a the forces of research and production can make their construc- 


better birthplace for future generations. = « We who have dedi- tive contribution toward Peace on Earth— Good Will to Men. 


AW RENNER, 


LTHEMILAL COMPRAR 





DIVISION F WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORPORATION «¢ CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 





INCREASES BELT LIFE 
on Multiple Vv Drives 





Y°. can t tell the manage- That was the 
ment of a large southern the belt problem. 
cotton mill anything about lasted from two to three 
multiple rT belts. They Ve years. Even the first set 
tried pretty nearly all kinds be removed had served 
on their spinning frame six months jJonger than 
drives: And until a few years the hardiest of the belts 
ago the 1 little satis- used previous y- During 
their entire spam of service show youhow t© achieve simi- 
the E-C Cord Belts remained r results on ultiple V 
uniform in length, each pu \- iV : se of unl 
even the best conve share of the load. E ord Just 
belts in 4 year and a hi a igh, the re- 
some 10 as little as six months. placeme 11 these Akro 

' drives are E-C California — 


At length the ota Good- nearest Good 
year Technica Man — wa® The .,.£.M. will be glad Lo Rubber Goods Pistributor. 
asked to su ggest a remedy: He 

THE GREATEST NAME " N RUBBER 
-ecommended matched sets — 
of four E-C Cord Multi-V 
Belts (B-51)- 


faction fr 
combination of | 
and small pulley 





Cc cord} M. The Goodye*t vire & Rubber Comper) 





@ -Specified 
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CHUWEITER 


AUTOMATIC FILLING BOBBIN WINDER 
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Dedicated to the service of making American-built equipment 


of every kind work faster, produce better, last longer. 


New Departure 


THE FORGED /STEEL BEARING 
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Bet HE CALLED FOR HELP 
F AND HE’S GETTING IT 
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— How Taylor is helping not 1 but 5 
essential industries help Uncle Sam 





VERY INDUSTRY in America has buckled down to the 
f job of helping build up U.S. defense. Every 
American industry is an essential industry today. 
Your production is essential production. Uncle Sam 
needs your help. He can’t be prepared without it. 

In thousands of plants and factories—in all essen- 
tial industries— Taylor Instruments are right on the 
job. Just to illustrate how Taylor is helping, consider 
five—not 1 but 5—industries. 


Chemicals, metals, petroleum, power, and rubber 
are vital needs of this nation. The chemical industry 
has stepped up its wonder-working. Familiar chemi- 
cals are being produced faster. Better chemicals in 
larger quantities are being turned out. New chemi- 
cals are appearing. The chemical industry has always 
depended on Taylor precision. 

Without metals, there could be no defense. Metals 
are basic. Over the highly complicated, exact proc- 
esses of metal-working, Taylor Instruments stand 
quality guard. Petroleum and its allied products 
must fuel America’s fighting machines. More petro- 
leum, better petroleum must be made available faster. 
In all refining operations, in all the great producing 
areas, Taylor Instruments are helping oil men. 

Power—unlimited, uninterrupted power—must run 
America’s humming factories. Taylor Instruments 
help produce that power economically. Uncle Sam 
needs rubber—needs it for a million iobe. Taylor In- 
struments have helped make the increased production 
of finer rubber an almost 100% automatic operation. 

For a good many years, Taylor and all American 
Industry have been partners in precise production. 
Taylor has learned a whole lot from this work to- 
gether. What we’ve learned is yours to use. If any ye - 
experience, any special skills of Taylor Instrument 
Companies will help solve your particular production 











The New Taylor Fulscope Controller 
Protecting America’s Production 
with Not I but 5 Forms of Control 


z _ 











Indicating # Recording Controlling 











or processing problems — or help you get better 

service from your present instruments—please call us. TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, FLOW 
There are no strings to this offer. Taylor Instrument and LEVEL INSTRUMENTS 
Companies, Rochester, N. Y. Also Toronto, Canada. = iy 
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DEFENSE URGENCY 


demands full machine output. 
Correct lubrication keeps 
equipment delivering sus- 
tained full production. For oe 
TEXTILE MACHINERY ig 









there are... 
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.» SINCLAIR LILY WHITE 
OILS and NO-DRIP LUB- 
RICANTS ... correct oils for 
no-drag lubrication at all 
spindle speeds . . . non-00z- 
ing lubricants especially 
suited to top rolls. For de- 
tails, including knitting ma- 
chinery oils, write nearest 
Sinclair office or Sinclair 
Refining Company, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
















Write for ‘‘The Service Factor’’—a free 
publication devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems. 


UNIVERSAL WINDERS in plant of South- 
ern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, 
S.C. Sinclair lubricants used. 





SINCTATRWEXTILE CUBRICANTSN 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (inc.) 


2540 WEST CERMAK ROAD ; 10 West 51st STREET : 1907 GRAND AVENUE . 573 WEST PEACHTREE STREET Fs FAIR BUILDING 
CHICAGO New Yor« City KANSAS CITY ATLANTA Fr. WORTH 
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is a symbol of quality on Cotton & Rayon 


Spinning Equipment. If is a mark guaranteeing 


Science in Design ° Honesty in Construction 








Dependability in Use + Efficiency in Operation 











Mills throughout the world accept with con- 


fidence all equipment bearing this symbol 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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are no better than 
the Harness with 
which they are 
equipped. 


High speed, continuous uninter- 
rupted runs, demand the best in 


Flat Steel Heddles 

Harness Frames 

Tempered Dogwood Shuttles 
All Metal and Pitch Ban! 


a Reeds, Ete.. 


that the market affords. Those bear- 


ing the eon 
Co sleerae 


Taele(-Muilelg @ela-Mme(-S tis lilo melilemulelel= 
for economy and quality weaving. 


SD Sieh Weihdle Mj: Go Maa. 


ALL OVER Manufacturers of Superior 
THE WORLD FLAT STEEL HEDDLES—HARNESS FRAMES—ALL TYPES OF LOOM REEDS-— 
TEMPERED DOGWOOD SHUTTLES~—-LOOM HARNESS ACCESSORIES 


2100 W. Allegheny Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 


@_IIIIIIIIIZZ ZZ 
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THIS IS NO. 


GETTING THE MOST FROM WINE 


30 OF A SERIES ON 








Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


PROPER CARE PREVENTS 
UNEXPECTED SHUTDOWN 


Many textile mills are now operating three 
shifts. Most mills are operating under pres- 
sure. All over the country, textile machinery 
is being taxed to the utmost to produce 
goods. 





thoroughly cleaned, inspected for wear, 
lined, leveled and supplied with fresh oil. 
These winders can be depended upon for 
continuous production. On smaller installa- 
tions, complete overhaul of each winder 
once every six months will insure against 
the inconveniences of unexpected shutdown. 


Under present conditions, there may be a 


No. 90 Gainer Case. Sludge and lint collecting here necessitate cleaning out regu- 
larly. Oil holes and oil return holes must be kept open and free from waste. Gears 
and spindles should be removed in order to do this job thoroughly. 


A byproduct of this high-pressure pro- 
duction will be extreme wear and tear on all 
moving parts sudden needs for repair 
and replacement. Repair undoubtedly can 
be made in many cases but replacement 
of machine parts will be problematical. The 
- availability of metal — 


cannot be pre- 


priority situation 
promptness of delivery 
dicted. 

The only logical method of avoiding this 
predicament is to give machinery proper 
care —— and to check it frequently to find 
trouble sources before they reach the crit- 
ical point. 

Machinery manufactured by Universal 
Winding Company contains materials that 
were carefully selected. Construction is 
rugged. Certain parts are precision-built to 
very close limits. All parts are rigidly in- 
spected. But, like any machinery, these 
winders must be cared for properly and in- 
spected frequently. 

On big installations, a maintenance crew 
can be assigned to a regular overhaul cycle. 
A few machines at a time are taken down, 


UNIVER 


PROVIDENCE 


*Ree LU S. Pat. Off 


BOSTON 





tendency, resulting from the desire to make 
every minute count, to neglect proper main- 
tenance. Yet it will be far better to spend a 
few hours now thoroughly overhauling your 
winders to put them in first-class condition 
than to have trouble later on when you may 
be working at peak production. 


Cleaning 


While the parts of a precision-built machine 


are connected, it is difficult to detect evi 
dence of wear, but the overhaul period wil 
permit testing or close visual examination 


ed 


of each piece. 

With the machine stripped, oil in the 
cases is removed by an oil gun, filtered o1 
renewed, and the inside of the case wiped 
clean with rags to remove sticky sludge 
accumulation. 

Oil holes and bearings should be cleaned 
very frequently. If lint is allowed to clog up 
oil holes or connecting grooves, it will act 
as a wick robbing the bearings of adequate 
lubrication and causing wear. Waste col 
lecting in oil return holes will cause oil leaks 
by preventing proper return 
to the reservoir. 


of surplus oil 


Tiny metal particles collecting in grease 
will act as an abrasive that will gradually 
cause moving parts to wear unless removed 
during the semi-annual cleaning. Moisture 
that may collect under grease will corr 
remain ver long 


metal if allowed to 


periods. 


Lining and Leveling 


Winders are properly lined and leveled 
when installed, but due to sagging floors 
and vibration, they will often lose then 
alignment. In the case of long-length 

heavy machines, a twisting shaft will loosen 
couplings or exert pressure that will wea 
out bearings. Machines that are not level 
will interfere with proper distribution of 
oil. Periodic realignment will reduce fric- 
tion, save power consumption and increase 


speed. 





Home-made gauges. Left: if the tool fits in the groove, wear is excessive and the 
cam should be replaced. Right: if the feeler gauge can be slipped between cam roll 
and wall of the groove, the cam roll is worn and should be replaced. 


See our Catalog 1n TEXTILE YEARBOOK 





c 


PHILADELPHIA 


UTICA 
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“THERE’S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 





CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 























“Excess HUMIDITY is our worst enemy. 


Sure, it ends static, but at what a price! Costly humidi- 


fication, and inefficient, unhealthy working conditions!”’ 


“Yes, but STATIC is even worse! 


Slow starting of « tds, umeven yarns, and a lot of 


troubles that waste « time and spoil our quality!” 








This simple, readily-installed equip- 
ment is guaranteed to remove static elec- 
tricity zustantly, scientifically, regardless of 
temperature and humidity. 16,000 are now 
in use, 8,000 in textile industries. 

Chapman Static Neutralizer is safe, free 
from shock—on List of Inspected Electrical 
Appliances of Underwriters’ Laboratories, 





‘Sa 


Why Fight About It? Avoid Both Static and Excess Humidity with 


CHAPMAN STATIC NEUTRALIZERS 





National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
For more facts—experiences of users— 
or a trial installation, write today to the 
sole sales agents: Kidder Press Company 
Inc., Dover, N. H.; Chrysler Building, 
New York; Fisher Building, Chicago. 
On Pacific Coast: H. W. Brintnall Com- 
pany, 430 Howard St., San Francisco. 


~ 





a 
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IN THE PRODUCTION 
OF TEXTILES 














IN 
GUNS, AIR 


AND 


NAVAL CRAFT 
* 


YAl 








HEREVER wheels and 
shafts turn, Hyatt Roller 
Bearings are carrying the load 
...cushioning the shocks... 
minimizing friction...and keep- 
ing equipment on the go. 
That’s why these precision 
bearings are today playing such 
a vital role in the production of 
textiles, as well as in defense 
equipment and in the machines 
which help build it. Hyatt Bear- 
ings Division, General Motors 
Sales Corporation, Harrison, 
N. J., Detroit, Chicago, Pitts- 


burgh, San Francisco. 














ROLLER 


BEARIN @ §$ 
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tritex 


ee ee 


« NORMAL PRODUCTION SPEED FROM THE 


| MOMENT THEY ARE INSTALLED... 


Pawtucket Vitritex Rings do not have to go through an expensive, traveler- 
wearing, breaking-in period when they're new. From the moment they are installed 
your frames operate at their normal speed and efficiency. 

Pawtucket Rings are known for their precision workmanship, durable glass-smooth 
finish, easy starting qualities. Travelers last longer and run smoother and better on 
these rings... a fact which many spinning-room overseers have found from experience. 

We will be glad to arrange a trial installation . . . or furnish without cost or obli- 
gation sufficient samples for your own test purposes. 


PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING COMPANY 
(Subsidiary of Saco-Lowell Shops) 


CENTRAL FALLS, RHODE ISLAND 


: 








iencl 


oa 


“TURN FOR THE BETTER” 
T VITRITEX RINGS 


dees A 
1vE YOUR TRA 
x _ INSTALL PAWTUCKE 
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y 

THERE’S A Keason 
Staley’s put their starch development on a scientific 
basis. 100% laboratory control is an important factor in 


the uniform quality and dependability of Staley’s starches. 





ES, sir! Staley’s Textile Starches 
have been here all the time. Never 

in the modern history of textiles has 
it been impossible to obtain Staley’s Mill 


Corn Starches. 


Staley’s manufacture a complete line of 
thick and thin boiling corn starches—a 
product for every textile mill use. These 
mill starches have been developed by 
skilled chemists. 


under strict chemical control from the 


They are produced 


buying of native corn to the finished 


product. Write for information now. 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DECATUR, 


PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ATLANTA 
SPARTANBURG 





ILLINOIS 


DALLAS NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
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with Leather Belting --° 
ith power trans 


f machines spinning 

_ To Textile Mills faced 
profitable answet- 
pivoted motor base 
E” Leathe you dependable, trouble-free: 
Call your supplier today: . when Leather Beltin 
ING associATION 


AMERICAN 








E 
' 














make more profits 
vers YOPN GY!D srscs 


131,000,000 people in these United States and no two have the same fingerprints. 
No two have the same preferences in fabric styles either. Therefore to broaden your 
market, offer the public a wide latitude of choice. 

One thing is certain. If your line includes plenty of yarn dyed fancies, you will 
make not only more sales, but also MORE PROFIT. The great variety in color and 
design which colored yarns make possible diverts attention from price to the place 
where it belongs,—on your CREATIVE ABILITY . . . FRANKLIN PROCESS 
PROVIDENCE * PHILADELPHIA * GREENVILLE > CHATTANOOGA... . . New York 
Rep., 40 Worth Street; Chicago Rep., 100 Wessaii moe. aid 3 *-* 


* LARGEST PACKAGE DYERS IN THE wou) 

















<teel wire In card clothing today is taken for 


oduced 1t proved to be one of the most impor- 
Did you know 


ARDENED and tempered 
granted, Lut when hist intr 


tant contributions ever made to better and more economical carding. 


that an Ashworth held the original patents on this invention ? 


So much for history, but what 1s Ashworth doing TODAY to promote efficient card 
clothing? With 3 factories, 6 repair shops, 7 distribution points, and a well-equipped 
experimental department ‘tis maintaining the most extensive and most complete 
card clothing service in the United States. Many features of its <ervice and of its 


products are unique. Space will not permit their enumeration here, but we will be 


glad to explain them on request. 





ASHWORTRH 


PIONEERS IN CARD CLOTHING ..- - ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
Woolen Div. AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 


3 G i SHOPS y Eten POINTS 
CALL RIVER, PHILADELPHIA FALL RIVER WORCESTER 
Ze) Welals 


atyN melsis GREENVILLE, PHIL ADELPHIA. CHAR 
ATLANTA, O ALLA GREENVILLE, AILANIA, DALLAS 


SOUTHWESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: e TEXTILE SUPPLY CO. DALLAS, TEXAS 


1k and Asbestos Cards and for all Types of Napping 
Lickern Wire and Garnet Wire * Sole Distributors 
Metallic Wire ° Lickers and lop Flats Reclothed 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, Worsted, S 
Machinery * Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing for Special Purposes * 
tor Platts 
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Allis-Chalmers Quick-Clean Motor is Es- 

. . » ° HERE' , 
pecially Designed and Built for Textile TaGGR Lint 
Mill Use — to Beat Lint . . . Stop Shut- goes in and out through large, 


unobstructed air passages. All 


downs . . . Halt Power Leaks! inside surfaces glass-smooth, 


TIME LOST in your mill due to motor shutdowns is 
sheer waste! What’s more—it’s a loss you can avoid! 





NO LINT CAN ADHERE to 
smooth, hard stator surfaces, All 
working parts dust-sealed. Dis- 


For, in the Allis-Chalmers Quick-Clean Motor, 
you get a motor that can’t get clogged up with lint 
_.. a motor that operates at peak efficiency under 
the most severe textile mill conditions. Just switch 


tortionless stator is easily remov- 


able. Coils are shielded. 





| INDESTRUC. 
it on — and you’ve got a motor you can depend TIBLE ROTOR 
on for years to come! is mounted on 


, J , ball bearines ; 
Best of all — here’s a motor for which the textile veinete-vtaen 
sealed cartridge 


industry has already shown a clear-cut preference. units that keep 
In hundreds of mills today, thousands of these motors oil in... keep dust out. 
are in daily use. 





If you want to solve your motor problems . . . 
eliminate lint as a motor-menace . . . do a better 
job of powering your textile machinery . . . and 
save money doing it — use Quick-Cleans' 


RIGID FOUNDATION for 


Stator and Rotor is provided 


by one-piece steel base and 
bearing support. 
For complete facts, call the district office near you, 


or write Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
A 1390 








S ALLIS-CHALMERS LO-MAINTENANCE MOTORS | 


eri 
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es BS =6TUFFERIZED Card Clothing 


: S. PATENT NO. 2,174,173) 
firmly into the 


ee An Exclusive Howard Bros. 
aS ~~ Patented-Precision-Process 


parallel. 


All wires are 
even in length. 


All wires are 
spaced uniformly. 


VA Bob do} o} alolcolep a-hole! 
is 5 times actual 
size. 
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HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N.C. Bronch Offices:.Philadelphia, Dallas 
Conadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 2, Canada 


. Se 
. . a 
« — * . 


Products: Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk 
Cards—Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets. 
Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants—Lickerins 


and Garnett Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts Re 
wired at Southern Plant—Midgley Patented Hand Stripping Cards, Howard's 
Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddlea 
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| ETHAN ALLEN CAPTURES FORT TICONDEROGA 
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On the night of May 9th, 1774, in the name of the Great Jehovah and the Continental Congress Allen demanded and 
secured the surrender of this important fortress. 

The fight for freedom goes on “Merrie Christmas and Happy 
... Today as in revolution- New Year’, has greater signifi- 
ary days, the free men of the cance than ever before 

world, again take up arms against ... It is our sincerest wish that 
despotism, intolerance, and op- the «Peace on earth good will to 
pression... men” spirit shall again prevail... 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


New England Office: 100 Fountain St., Providence, R. |. Charlotte Office: 121 E. Third St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Atlanta: Cliff Smith, 444 Oakland Avenue, S. E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Mid-Western Reps: Maher Color & Chemical Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill.; Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q.; Toronto, Ont. 
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SELF-LOCKING 
HOLLOW SET SCREWS 
with the KNURLED POINTS 


So positively do "UNBRAKO" Self-Lockers STAY 
SET no matter how severe or constant the vibration 
that some of the largest textile mills are now using 
them exclusively. 

Their operation is simple . . . just tighten up as 
usual, and the ingenious KNURLED points lock 

° 


into place with a grip that insures freedom from the 








KNURLING originated with “UNBRAKO’ | 


years ago. 


WU 














Rea: U.S.Pat. Offic, 


\ 
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‘where ordinary 
set screws fail. 





“UNBRAKO’’ WELT BAR SCREWS 
Uniformly strong and accurate, “‘UNBRAKO’’ Welt Bar 

Screws insure extra satisfaction in many a mill. Ask for 

samples of these too. 

common and expensive troubles caused when ordi- 


nary set screws work loose. 


“UNBRAKO" Self-Lockers maintain their ability 
to lock regardless of how often applied! 


Send for samples today .. . and your next order 


will be "UNBRAKO" Self-Lockers! 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA. BOX 582 
BARancwes -—— 


INDIANAPCLIS - CHICAGO + ST. LOWIS - 





BOSTON + DETROIT - SAN FRANCISCO 




















MEADOWS 
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MEADOWS TENSION PULLEYS «id M-R-C BALL BEARINGS 


M-R-C LUBRI-SEAL BALL BEARINGS 


. Tension Pulleys 


100,000 UNITS IN OPERATION 
ONLY ONE BEARING FAILURE! 


These 100,000 units, serving 400,000 
spindles, are constantly insuring: 

D Uniform spindle speed. 

2) Uniform twist at all times. 

3) No band slippage and no slack yarn. 


b No damp weather, dry weather, or 
Monday morning band trouble. 














5) Once-a-year lubrication. 





Equipped Exclusively with 








Write for complete information to: 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga 








Re PRS 











GURNEY 


MRT SGOT Siig BAT Be pe ia. 






-R-C BALL BEARINGS | 


MARLIN - pocuwen CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: JAMESTOWN. N. Y. 
Factories at: JAMESTOWN. N. Y. and PLAINVILLE. “a 
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YOUR COMB BOXES NEED 
careful attention plus the cor- 
rect oi! to keep from foaming 
and overheating. 





Gargoyle Vactra Oils cor- 
rectly applied help avoid those 
money-wasters. 


These oils won’t clog oil pas- 
sages. They help maintain an 
even temperature...help your 
comb boxes stay cool. 


And, by maintaining your oil 
at the correct level, you help 
prevent costly foaming. 


Applied with the proper 
care, these oils can help you 


get minimum wear and mini- 
mum leakage...low oil costs. 
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The Emblem 
of 
75 YEARS’ PIO NEERING 


in os Orrect 


l , Sepe 44 
1866 uarication 
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Correct Lubrication 


THE RIGHT OJL FOR EACH JOB « NEW ay SENN Rome tame: gear ee 


LUBRICANTS AHEAD OF NEW NEEDS e Div. (Baltimore) « Magnolia Petroleum Co. « General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 
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WITH ALL TYPES OF FIBERS 


when you use MODINAL* D in hostery finishing 


leveling agent in the dye bath, *‘Modinal”’ D is 
a real aid to uniformity of dyeing. 


NIFORM DYEING, one of the current big 
problems in hosiery finishing, is greatly 
aided by “Modinal” D. The value of this de- Have one of our technical men call at your 
plant to discuss the many practical working 
advantages of “Modinal” D. We believe you 
will be able to cut costs and improve results. 


established. | . 
*“MODINAL” 7s the trade-mark used by the 
é< z : >? * . ; . “> ° ° ‘ 
Modinal” D insures thoroughly scoured, Gardinol Corporation to designate a group 
clean hosiery for dyeing and finishing. As a of its fatty alcohol sulphates. 


tergent in helping to eliminate variables in 
the finishing of cotton, rayon, silk, nylon and 
combination fiber hosiery has been well 


GARDINOL CORPORATION ° General Offices, Wilmington, Delaware 
SALES AGENTS: Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington, Delaware 
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Gilnet makes 


special V-belts for 
this tough service 


ILMER V-BELTS for spinning frame 
drives have strengthening of duck 
above and below the cords. The cords 
are locked in rubber, providing the brute 
strength needed for heavy starts and 
hard continuous pulling. The duck 
plies, also imbedded in rubber, give the 
added stiffness and toughness that hard 
























Tt? TAIT ye, . : 





; 


| 


service requires. 

This rugged construction is Gilmer’s 
highly successful solution for the unus- 
ually difficult operating conditions often 
found on spinning frame drives... heavy 
starting loads...lint deposits... oil drip- 
ping on the rubber...sheaves out of line 
... frequent starts. 


hoe 


GILMER KABLE KORD LICKERIN BELTS are increasing production on thousands of 
carding machines in over 300 mills. Their contactor belt construction practically elimi- 













nates stretching ...important because of the absence of take-up on these fixed center 
drives. Flanged pulleys and a 180 degree twist won't fray the edges. 


GILMER ENDLESS CORD SPINNER BELTS FOR SILK AND RAYON THROWING com- 
bine low stretch with high strength. Their smooth surface maintains true spindle speed 
and uniform thread twist, helping to produce thread of the finest quality. 


GILMER ENDLESS ROUND BELTS FOR CARDING MACHINES are far superior to 
other types often used. Their continuous cord construction gives them high stretch 
resistance and coefficient of friction. 

GILMER CONE DRIVE BELTS hove thick rugged jackets that won't fray at the edges 
in spite of frequent shifting. They last a long time in this severe service and preserve 


their high frictional force. 
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| Magnesium takes its place a 
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AZLO factories are doing today 

what they’ve dreamed of doing 
for years. They’re in mass produc- 
tion on many Magnesium Alloy 
products, fabricating and helping 
other manufacturers produce in 
tremendous quantities. 

What fabricators are learning in 
this push for production will later 
profit every peacetime user of 
Mazlo Magnesium products. Im- 
proved manufacturing methods 
and reduced costs will increase 
the usefulness of Magnesium in 
every commercial form. Many 


new applications are indicated. 

Magnesium has earned wide ac- 
ceptance because of the unusual 
advantages it offers. As metal again 
becomes generally available for non- 
defense uses, consumers and manu- 
facturers alike will be able to profit 
fully by using this lightest of light- 
weight metals in an ever widening 
circle of applications. 





a t- 
"6 ug gat. oF 





DEFENSE COMES FIRST 


Magnesium, today, is ‘‘All Out for 
Defense.”’ Civilian users have had 
to find substitutes. But we have not 
turned our backs. American Mag- 
nesium Corporation is increasing 
its fabricating facilities at a rate 
many times that required by nor- 
mal peacetime markets. When the 
emergency is past, there will be an 
abundance of these lightweight 
products for all users. Sales Agent 
for Mazlo Magnesium products: 
Aluminum Company of America, 


1704 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





AMERICAN MAGNESIUM CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of Aluminum Company of America 
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Machines 


Q TH J bh @ BUILT BY WOONSOCKET NAPPING MACHINERY CO. 


One year of bearing plus-performance after another has proved 
to Woonsocket engineers the wisdom of using 92 SSS = Ball 
Bearings on napper rolls, cone shafts, strippers, and idler 
pulleys of this Model D 36-Roll Double Action Ball Bearing 


Napping Machine. Self-aligning characteristics permit SSS'F''s 


to compensate for alignment deviations without binding or 





losing high load carrying capacity. Napping rolls are equipped 
with SSF’s mounted internally. Where the job calls for 


Performance, the bearings are USIP’. . . always. 


SoS INDUSTRIES, INC., FRONT ST. & ERIE AVE., PHILA, 


AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 









=) F/— 
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THEY GREW UP TOGETHER..... 
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The other was bleached by the 
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Textone—Hypochlorite Process and retained its strength! 


@ This is an unretouched photo- 
graph of two swatches of white 
cotton fabric after silver nitrate 
test for oxycellulose (the presence 
of which indicates degrading and 
weakening of fibres, causes yel- 
lowing on storage and results in 
uneven dyeing). Since oxycellu- 
lose precipitates silver, the darker 
swatch — bleached with ordinary 
hypochlorite—shows presence of 
a high degree of oxycellulose. 
The lighter swatch—bleached 
with hypochlorite plus Textone— 
developed little color. No oxycel- 
lulose indicated. 

These two swatches are from the 
same piece of cloth and had re- 
ceived identical treatment, in- 
cluding the same kier boil, prior 
to bleaching. Therefore, the dif- 
erence in oxycellulose is entirely 
due to the difference in the bleach- 
ing Operation. 

When Textone, a Mathieson de- 
veloped sodium chlorite product, 


is added to regular hypochlorite 
bleach it is possible to bleach to 
highest and more permanent 
whites with maximum strength 
retention. And when properly 
handled this entirely new bleach- 
ing process will not form oxycel- 
lulose. An Activated Textone- 
hypochlorite bleach has enough 
oxidizing power to destroy all 
color in cotton fabrics—but does 
not attack the fibre itself. This 
eliminates the need for accurately 
controlling concentration, tem- 
perature or time of bleach. Tex- 
tone (NaCl1O>2) controls and rein- 
forces your regular hypochlorite 
—its use involves little change in 
bleach routine or equipment. And 
its bleaching power is equal to 
that of chemic of nearly twice 
the available chlorine. 

Textone itself, highly soluble in 
water, is economical to use. Stable, 
up to and including 150 deg. C., 
none is lost in the bleaching opera- 


tion. This permits every pound to 
do effective work. And the capac- 
ity of current equipment may be 
increased byaddingTextonetothe 
kiers, eliminating multiple boils. 
The oxidizing power of Textone 
is equivalent to 130% available 
chlorine. 


We invite your inquiries in re- 
gard to Textone and the new 
Activated Textone - hypochlorite 
bleaching process. Our technical 
staff, the men who developed this 
remarkable process, will be glad 
to show you how it can improve 
and economize your bleach opera- 
tions —improve the quality of 
your finished goods. 


MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, (inc.) 


60 E. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 





SODIUM CHLORITE PRODUCTS... SODA ASH. ..CAUSTIC SODA... BICARBONATE OF SODA... LIQUID CHLORINE .. . BLEACHING POWDER... 
HTH PRODUCTS...AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS and AQUA...FUSED ALKALI PRODUCTS...SYNTHETIC SALT CAKE... DRY ICE...CARBONIC GAS 
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Many an industrial worker walking 
on two good feet today, can thank the 
extra margin of safety his steel-capped 
safety shoes provide, that he is not a 
cripple—more than ever now that the 
defense speed-up has so greatly stepped 
up the danger of industrial accidents. 


And there is many an important ship- 
ment today that can thank the above- 
specification protection of Gaylord’s 
famed “Extra Margin of Safety” for its 
safe arrival—especially now that our 
quickened industrial pace has increased 
the dangers of shipping accidents! 


SS 





GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York + Chicago «+ San Francisco + Atlanta - New Orleans - Jersey City + Seattle - Indianapolis 
Houston + Los Angeles - Oakland - Minneapolis - Dallas - Jacksonville - Columbus - Fort Worth 
<r Detroit - Tampa - Cincinnati - Des Moines - Oklahoma City + Portland - Greenville - San Antonio 
and Specialties Memphis + Kansas City - Milwaukee - Bogalusa - Weslaco - Greensboro 






Bags and Sack — 
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ECAUSE of its tenacious film, superior 

stability and unusual scouring char- 

acteristics, the Shell Textilis Oil used in 
loom lubrication... 


|I—Reduces oil throw 
2—Lubricates effectively with less oil 
3—Does not clog oil holes and grooves 
—even in long, hard use 
4—Easily removed from goods by ordi- 
nary finishing processes 
5—Uses less power—cuts down wear 


There are 14 Shell Textilis Oils—each one 
equally efficient in doing the work for 
which it was designed. Call in the Shell 
man now. Give him your toughest lubrica- 
tion job. Watch him lick it. 
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The new long arm Singer class 400W incorporates all the 
Outstanding features of the previous Singer machines of 
this class with the added advantage of more working space 
and greater capacity. 

This long arm Singer will increase production in your 
plant because the exclusive Double Rotary Thread Take-up 
reduces time lost due to thread breakage by successfully 
handling delicate thread at 5000 stitches per minute. 


SEAGER 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
Manufacturing Trade Department 


149 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Branches in all principal cities 
Copyright U.S.A. 1941 by The Singer Mar 





GAR. 





apie eels» th, ABE Rene” <a 








[ SINGER 4001 


The Singer 400W was skilfully engineered for highe 
speed, easier operation, freedom from breakdown, least 
possible vibration, thread economy, longer life and firm 
accurate stitching. 

Let us prove the efficiency of the 400W class by testing 
these machines in your own plant on your own work. 
There is no cost or obligation. Contact the nearest branch 
of the Singer Manufacturing Trade Department today. 


~~ 








SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
149 Broadway, New York, New York 


Please send complete information about the new long 
arm Singer 400W to: 


ER eee ee ee eee a aiiahia ey re 
Street ieee 


City....... 








ufacturing Co. All rights reserved for all countries. 
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UT HUMIDIFIER POWER | 
OST'S IN HALF WITH THE — 
HEADS 














Ma a ee 











Pateut applied for 


These heads mix the air and water inside the head instead ot 
outside, and put all the air to work instead of only part of it. 

They operate on half as much air as ordinary heads and at 
lower pressure; therefore using less than half the power. 

Any mill with atomizers that has as much as half the needed 
capacity can get all that is needed by replacing gravity heads with 
Rihco Heads, and with no additional compressor or power. 


a Work south Carolina 
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THE THOROBRED LooP PICKER 
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An utterly different Picker is this Dayton De Luxe! Its specially 
selected fabrics are two times stronger. They are finer woven to 
give maximum smoothness, and bonded with a resilient rubber 
that is far stronger and tougher! 


AND HERE ARE THE RESULTS, AS 
PROVED IN ACTUAL MILL SERVICE: 


1. Picker costs cut up to 50 per cent. 

2. Production greatly increased. 

3. Operating time saved. 

4. When boxed, loom stays in parallel. 

5. Throwing a crooked shuttle is eliminated. 

6. Jerked-in fillings reduced to a minimum. 
-7. Month-after-month service on high-speed looms. 
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There’s a helpful distributor near you. Ask one of them, or 
write us, for more of the facts. No obligations, of course! 





THE DAYTON RUBBER MBG. CO. 
Dayton, Ohio and Waynesville, N. C. 


Dayton Loom Supplies are protected 
by U.S. Patents issued or pending, 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
GREENVILLE BELTING CO Greenville, S.C. 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., Greenville, S.C. 
ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO. Greensboro, N.C. 
THE TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO......... Charlotte, N.C. 
INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES, Ine.................. LaGrange, Ga. 


YOUNG & VANN Birmingham, Ala. — SEM | (7/a TE © ILE. ‘ 
TEXTILE SUPPLY CO Dallas, Texas ee ee ee eATILE FA 


AMERICAN SUPPLY CO Providence, R.1. LOOM SUPPLIES- D ay ‘ae 3 

















PROVIDENCE MILL SUPPLY CO.......Providence, R.1. 
F. L. HERVEY CO Fall River, Mass. 











EXPORT DIVISION 3 BUEN Se Soe 
4 THE DAYTON RUBBER EXPORT CO. | Made by the Wortd’s Largest M facturer of V- | 
38 Pearl Street, New York, N. Y,, U.S. A. | ' sae es < " | ses 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES : | x | en 
ROSS WHITEHEAD & CO., Ltd...........Montreal, Quebec —_ : eee | 3 =. 


et 
MB 
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** Avitex”’ insures clarity and brilliance... 


Why invite retail mark-downs or slow sales of printed cottons 
and rayons? “Avitex” finishing agents insure white grounds 
that stay white—colors that stay bright and clear. __. 

Fabrics finished with “Avitex” withstand prolonged storage 
without “yellowing” or turning rancid. You can insure the 
appeal of fresh-smelling, clear, bright prints with “Avitex.” 

With many conditions now upsetting the quality slant in | 
your sales: story, the improved finishing you can get with 
“Avitex” is more valuable than ever. Why don’t you call in a 
Du Pont technical man to discuss details? 


E. I. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 
FINE CHEMICALS DIVISION...WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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The very first self-cleaning textile motor 
originated, developed and pioneered by The 
Louis Allis Co. 


The original installation of about four hundred 
motors is still giving continuous, dependable, 
trouble-free performance in an important Geor- 
gia cotton mill. 


The time-tested protective coating with which 
the stator windings are covered, forms a smooth 
hard glossy surface that will not chip, crack or 
soften from heat and radiates heat rapidly. 


Lint, dust and non-metallic particles cannot 
stick or collect to this smooth, hard surface. 


About sixteen years of continuous service has 


ALLIS 





proved the practical dependability of this pro- 
tective coating. 


As the pioneer builder of this type motor—we 
have more actual years of manufacturing and 
performance experience than has any other 
motor manufacturer. 


The original Louis Allis Self-Cleaning Textile 
Motor does not include a single new experi- 
mental product or type construction. 


It is a thoroughly proved dependable motor. 


Bulletin No. 511C will be cheerfully sent upon 
request, 


THE LOUIS ALLIS CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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A broken pick as seen 
through the microscope 


oan Peo 


A mighty unpleasant word and a mighty 
unpleasant fact — in textiles as well as in 
medicine. Yet, it is a “rupture’’ when a knot 
pulls out or broken filaments weaken the 
yarn to break the pick. The microscope 
reveals the break in all its destructive ugli- 
ness — a break that mill men know as the 


cause of loom stoppage and cloth seconds. 


To prevent a disease — treat the source, is 





an old medical adage. The sources in this 


case were knots and broken filaments in 









Write for your copy of the 
booklet ‘Uniformity Rides 
the Reels”, which de- 


scribes the 






‘continuous 













process’ in detail. 


_ 
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rayon yarn. Industrial’s research found the 
cure in ‘The Continuous Process”, an en- 
tirely new manufacturing method. Now, 
knots and broken filaments are virtually 
eliminated because “Continuous Process” 
Spun-lo yarn is spun, bleached, dried, 
treated, and twisted continuously without 
once being touched by human hand. Mills 
are finding that this yarn makes better 
cloth and fewer seconds with greater ef- 


ficiency and lower production costs. 


— ee 
Yo Ra 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK OFFICE e SOO FIFTH AVENUE : 
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‘electric motor for every indus- 












ing insures extra rigidity— 


Pikfteoin, dependable power on the 





trial requirement. 


Write fora copy of our new 
illustrated catalog No. 701 


We earnestly solicit your in- 
quiry on your very next elec- 


tric motor requirement. 


WIS 
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Actual photograph of a Gulf 
engineer consulting with 
overseer on lubrication in 
the card room. 





“ By following this Gulf Engineer’s recommendations, 


we insure full protection for our equipment and 


get maximum production” 


HEN our new card room equipment was in- 
stalled,’ says this overseer, ““we took action to 
insure full protection for our huge investment and 
at the same time get maximum production — we 
called in a Gulf engineer and adopted the lubrication 
practice he recommended. This step has paid big 
dividends—our comb boxes, for example, run cool 
and show no evidence of wear.”’ 
Modern high-speed textile equipment requires the 
right application of lubricants which resist oxidation, 
gumming, and “throw” to a high degree. That is why 





leading mills throughout the industry have stand- 
ardized on Gulf quality lubricants and are taking 
full advantage of the cooperative engineering service 
extended by Gulf’s large staff of trained lubrication 
engineers. 

Make sure your equipment is getting the kind of 
lubrication that insures maximum production and 
low maintenance costs. 
Write or ‘phone your near- 
. est Gulf office today and ask 
a Gulf engineer to call. 


© INDUSTRIAL 


LUBRICATION 


GULF OIL CORPORATION -: GULF REFINING COMPANY : Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Riverside and Dan River Mills 
used to run this compressor with a flat 
belt idler drive. Mr. Geo. Floyd. boiler 
room foreman, says “We were always 
chewing up flat belts. In fact we al- 
ways kept three belts on hand—one on 
the compressor, a spare on the wall, a 
third in the shop being repaired. The 
Gates Vulco Ropes have now given 
trouble-free service for 4 years, 24 hrs. 
per day. 7 days a week—and still look 
good to run for a long, long time." 



























Feel a Bending 
‘ese V-Belt Change Shape Ss 


CONCAVE SID 


What Happens Here’s a simple test that takes two minutes—and it will save you many dollars:— 


Saves You Many 
Sar tied Belt Coats / 





When a Have someone bend a V-Belt exactly as it bends in going around its pulley. As it 
V-Belt Bends bends, grip its sides with your fingers. You will feel those sides change shape. If the 
sides were straight before bending, they become convex as the belt bends. (See Figure 
1 on the left.) Note how the sides bulge out. 


Now try the same test with a belt which has the patented concave side. You will 
feel the same shape change—but what a different result! The sides do not become con- 
vex. They become perfectly straight. The bent belt has a shape that exactly fits its 
sheave groove—as shown in Figure 2. 


Two big savings result. First—There is no side-bulge and this means uniform side- 
wall wear—longer life! Second—There is a full side-width grip on the pulley and this 
carries heavier loads without slippage—saving the belts and also saving your power! 


The concave side is a Gates patent. Only belts built by Gates are built with the 
concave side. 








THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 














: Chicago, IIL. New York City Birmingham, Ala. Los Angeles, Cal. Denver, Colo. 
549 West Washington 215-219 Fourth Avenue 1631 Ist Ave., South 2240 East Washington Blvd 999 South Broadway 
Dallas, Tex. Portland, Ore. San Francisco, Cal. 
2213 Griffin Street 333 N. W. Sth Avenue 2700 16th Street 
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STEIM-HALL 


F or three-quarters of a century we have followed the policy 


of Fair Service to All. That policy is the keystone of our 
business today . . and that is why our customers have confidence 
in our ability to protect their interests through the present 
emergency. They are confident that high quality will be the 
hallmark of our textile starches . . corn, potato, wheat . . in the 
future as unquestionably as it is today. They know that our 


products will continue to reflect the craftsman’s art in skillfully 


converting the best materials the world affords. We shall do 
all in our power to preserve and strengthen this customer 


confidence and good will. 


STEIN, HALL & CUMPANY, tnc. 


285 Madison Avenue: New York 1011 Johnston Bldg. + Charlotte, N 
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In changing OV 
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Defense production many 
trades manufacturers have 
d troublesome sewing problems. 
usual materials and 
the difference between government 
specifications and civilian require- 
ments are responsible for the greater 


ey, U 


Collarettes are attached to heavy 
weight Army undershirts with a 
Style 52800 F machine at the Globe 
f Grand Rapids, 


encoun: 


tere 
The use of un 


Knitting Works © 
Michigan. The heavy weight of 
half-wool, half-cotton rib knit mate- 
rial required that the machine be 
fitted with a special loopet: presser 
foot, feed dogs and guide. Fitted in 
this manner the machine handles 


this unusual job very 


the | 


satisfactorily. 


e difficulties. How- 


hes 
roader, 


rience grows b 
Knots that tie UP Defense pro 
g untied. For the 
acturers faced by 
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yportant sewing 
roduction: 


portion of t 
ever, as expe 
these 
duction are bein 
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ar problems, 
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methods 


Worsted Army ‘hinds 


Center plait specifications in a 
worsted Army shirts, 
recently awarded to I. B. S. Manu- 
facturing Company, New Albany, 
Mississippl1, called tor a two-needle 
double locked stitch, Type 401. To 
meet this requirement 4 four-needle 
Style 51800 A machine with outside 
needles removed has been installed. 
This method has proven very salis- 
factory and production now amounts 
to 130 dozen pet 8-hour day. 


contract for 
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IDING a portion of the 
= asic necessities of life for 
ose who defend the Nation is a 
responsibility shared by many 
oe of the garment making 
ne ustries. The manner in which 
this responsibility is being dis- 
charged is deserving of co 
mendation. a 





In an effort to be ) 
Union Special Machine oe 
been acting as a central clearing 
“cere for information leading to 
solution of numerous technical 
problems involved in the produc- 
tion of Defense Goods. This in- 
formation has been given to 
manufacturers by Union Special 
Field Representatives and a co 
siderable amount of data va 
been published in Union Seaiatie 
a o “THE NEEDLE’S 
mag . Equally helpful has been 
~ Pes of the Union Special 

ctory in developing special 
types of sewing machines and 
fittings needed to handle Defense 
Sewing Problems. 


Bh = have any special sewing 
: ems, see our nearest repre- 
sentative or write to Union 
Special Machine Company, 438 
N. Franklin Street, Chicago, Il. 
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BY 
PACKAGE 
AND MILLS WINDING CONDI 
TIONED OR HYGROLITED YARN 


Unless allowed to condition for 
hours, dye packages, when they come 
considerab! y 

e center than on 


Delivery requirements in most mills 

today do not permit this conditioning 

period. yherefore it is a distinct ad- 

vantage to have winders which wi 

handle moist yarn : 
t 


In fact we supply 4 Conditioning At- 
tachm (as illustrated ) for 
Model 4102 which has proved to be very 
popula® with mills winding cones. 


Waite, for Circulars agi and A-94 
describihg many other advantages of 
the Foster Model 102. 


® 


) WODEL 108 with 
Conditioning 
Attachment 


Dene ae : 


FFICE, JOHNSTON BUILDING, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Accurate control of drying temperature guarantees 
better quality and lower costs. 


At the Gilt Edge Textile Mills, Inc., New Bedford, 
Mass., the Non-Indicating Temperature Control installa- 
tion shown above, automatically maintains correct dry- 
ing temperature and insures uniform quality, luster and 
color. 








. ‘ Viste 












By holding the temperature of can, tenter skein, loop 
and stock dryers at the desired point, users of these 


controllers have eliminated problems of "harshness" and | | 

“wet spots" resulting from improper drying tempera- 

tures. Likewise, substantial savings in steam and in- 

creased production have been effected. 

The Brown Non-Indicating Temperature Controller is ' 

air-operated, employing a one pipe air supply system. 

It is provided with an adjustable throttling range of | , 
et 


to 10 per cent. A calibrated scale permits setting the Write for 
control point at the desired temperature by a simple Bulletin 77-2. 


turn of the external adjusting knob. 
THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, 4492 Wayne 


Rugged and dependable . . . operates under ex- Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. Offices in all principal cities. 


tremely adverse atmospheric conditions. Small, com- AsasterdamC, Helland: Widesteog 4—Englend: Weds- 
pact and easy to install . . . may be mounted adjacent worth Road, Perivale, Middlesex—Stockholm, Sweden: 
to the control valve if desired. Nybrokajen 7. 





BrRoWn THERMOMETER CONTROLLERS 


THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEY WELL REGULATOR CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, AND II19 PETER STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 








TO MEASURE AND CONTROL IS TO ECONOMIZE 











Many other mills might do worse 
than to follow the example of the 
South’s oldest mill, the Graniteville 
Mill at Graniteville, S. C. which has 
been in continuous and successful 
operation for almost a century. It 
has recently completed the modern- 
ization of its carding and spinning 
departments by installing 14 new 





H & B 4-Roll Long Draft Spinning 


H&B AMERICAN 
MACHINE COMPANY 


Textile Mill Machinery 
PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, R. lI. 
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112-spindle 10 x 54% H & B Four- 
Roll Slubbers equipped with Scroll 
Condensers and 60 new H& B Warp 
Spinning frames (31/2” gauge, 21%” 
ring) equipped with the H&B 
Four-Roll Long Draft System. 
They have also converted 48 old 
filling frames to Four-Roll Long 
Draft. Thus roving and spinning 
combined are reduced from three 
to two processes. 


Limited space does not permit a 
complete list of the reasons why 
Graniteville and many other mills 
select H & B High-Draft Roving 
and Spinning, but one outstanding 
reason is the SIMPLICITY of both 








systems combined with a high 
degree of efficiency. This simplicity 
assures ease of cleaning, a smaller 
investment and lower maintenance 


and upkeep costs. 
* 


Let us estimate what H & B High- 
Draft Roving and Spinning will 
save YOU. 





H & B Scroll Condeiter for 
High-Draft Roving 


BOSTON OFFICE .... 161 Devonshire Street 


ATLANTA OFFICE 
815 Citizens & Southern National Bank Building 
CHARLOTTE OFFICE . 1201-3 Johnston Buiiding 
EXPORT DEPARTMENT 


United States Machinery Company, 
115 Broad Street, New York, U. S. A. 
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ARRIETT COTTON MILLS 
HOSE ROCKWOOD DRIVES 
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early always included 


the plans. THEN belts 


not only kept tight au- 
itically but the amount 


belt tightening matches 


load. 

the load increases the 
tness of the belt in- 
ses—<instead of becom- 
slacker as in fixed cen- 


drives. It does this au- 
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THINK OF IT. A drive 
“hat changes its own belt 
Rension to match its driven 
oad. 
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YOU 


Leading cotton mill engineers have found that 
maximum production from spinning and twister 
frames is dependent on driving the cylinders at maxi- 
mum, uniform speeds. Drops in machine speeds, due 
to belt stretch, are bound to cause losses in produc- 
tion and affect the quality of the work done. 





Rockwood Drives for spinning and twister frames 
increase the output of driven machines because they 
maintain more nearly uniform—and higher—driven 
machine speeds. Automatically they keep the belt 
tight and so avoid practically all slip loss. 





TOO CAN SPEED UP PRODUCTION 







There is an easy way to determine what Rockwood 
Drives will do for you. Check the speeds of some of 
your cylinders before and after installing Rockwood 
Drives and you will appreciate why all belt drives 
either V-belt or flat—-must have a Rockwood pivoted- 
motor base under the motor if YOU WANT MAXI- 
MUM MACHINE OUTPUT. 


THEN call in your nearest Rockwood Drive dealer 
—or write for a Rockwood engineer to show you how 
you can increase production and improve the quality 
of work like other leading mills are doing. 


ROCKWOOD MANUFACTURING CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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..,and C&K is seeing that you get it. 
Never in our history have we received 
more expressions of appreciation than 
in recent months. 


Our idea of service is to help keep 
your looms operating at peak efficiency. 
This means more than selling you an 
occasional part. It means serving you 
constantly ...enabling us to study your 
problems and to apply improvements 
which we are continually making as the 
result of this kind of collaboration. 


Few concerns are called upon to keep 
15,000 items in stock. Large orders and 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD & SUPPLY CO., 
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Yes, you want more 


than Lip Service today 


limitations on materials make this task 
almost formidable. It takes planning... 
and closer cooperation to keep your 
looms- mechanically right. 


Some of your letters express surprise 
that we are so seldom “out of stock.” 
The reason...? It’s because we know 
your requirements intimately and can 
anticipate them to some extent. 


In your own interests we suggest 
that you keep in touch with your C& K 
representative ... it will help us serve 
you better. 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE 





Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS Charlotte, North Carolinis 
ISLAND 
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APPROVED RELIABLE SUCCESSOR TO OLIVE OIL 





QOLEN INDUSTRY'S PROBLEM 


ae 





~The olive oil shortage — brought on by the present emer- 
gency — is no longer a problem for the American Woolen 
Industry. Not since Tycol 350 M.C. Worsted Oil was made 
available, because this proved processing oil is a worthy 
alternate for olive oil. 

During carding, combing, drawing and spinning opera- 
tions Tycol 350 M.C. Worsted Oil — which fully meets the 
specifications of the National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers — protects fibres against breakage, yet it is readily 
removable from the fabric. This new Tycol worsted oil has 
unusual stability, resists tendencies to become rancid or to 
oxidize upon aging. Like all other petroleum oils and greases 
especially manufactured under the Tycol brand for indus- 
trial use, Tycol 350 M.C. Worsted Oil has successfully proved 
its service value. _ 


Our textile engineers will gladly cooperate if called upon. For full details 
communicate with the Tide Water Associated Oil Company, Dept. I. P., 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


Regional Offices: Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Charlotte, N.C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED 


OIL COMPANY 


Eastern Division: 17 Battery Place, New York. N. Y. 





DRUMS! DRUMS! DRUMS! DRUMS! 


Defense needs make it extremely important 
that all empty drums be returned immediately 
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With as many as 460 uses listed for rayon, with ap- 








proximately 4,000 textile mills in the United States alone, 
devoting all or part of their production to rayon yarns and 
fabrics, the development of specially designed machinery 
and equipment for handling rayon fibre has been imperative. 


It is equally important that these intricate, highly per- 
fected machines be given every opportunity to perform at 
their highest efficiency, by furnishing them with the best ring 
travelers obtainable---travelers that have also been specially 
developed for the rayon trade, to assist in producing smooth, 
clean yarn of accurate, uniform twist, on per- 
fectly formed packages. 





U. S. Ring Travelers meet every requirement 
in this production of top-grade rayon yarn. They 
are precision-made! of the finest, toughest, most 
durable steel alloys, delicately balanced and 
rigidly inspected, uniform in size and shape. 





“A Traveler for Every Fibre” 
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Sealed metal contain- 
ers guarantee that 
your U. S. Travelers 
will reach you in per- 
fect condition, with 
no tampering or loss 
in count. 
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Textile Mills Use 





Are their Travelers as 
Good as their Twisters? 








The NE-BOW PATENTED VERTICAL RING 
TRAVELER (shown at top in illustration) has been 
specially developed to meet the particular needs of the 
silk and rayon trade in the throwing process. 


The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge feature produces 
ideally smooth, even yarn, and prevents split ends in 
throwing. By eliminating pivoting action, this traveler 
is kept constantly in close contact with lubricating de- 
vice and assists in distributing the lubricant evenly over a 
the entire inner surface of ring, prolonging the life of ) Se 
both ring and traveler and promoting a more even twist. 








U. S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Treas. 


Southern Sales Representatives: 


William P. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. C. Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 
William H. Rose, P. 0. Box 792, Greenville, 8. C. Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Georgia 
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THE AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 





Losses due to smudging, streaking, and 


discoloration by dust, soot, or smoke can 


run into thousands of dollars every year 


unless the air in your plant is kept clean. 


Many textile mills are today stopping this 
unnecessary drain on profits by the use of 
air filters specifically designed to collect 
the finest air borne particles of soot, 


smoke, and dust. 


Incorporated 


272 Central Ave. 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





Y Y 








The Electro-Matic 
Electrical Precipatator 
for Atmospheric Dust Control 














AAF Engineers have made special stud- 
ies of textile mill dust problems and can 
recommend dust collecting equipment 
and engineer systems to take care of any 
unusual conditions that might be present. 
Ask your air conditioning consultants to 
investigate some recent AAF installations 
for you, or write for the address of our 
nearest engineer. Free bulletins will be 
forwarded without obligation. 


CANADIAN COMPANIES 
Please Address 


DARLING BROS., LTD. 
Montreal, P. ©. 











AMERICAN ELECTRO-MATIC FILTERS Fe 





STOP LOSSES FROM OUST, SOOT and SMOKE 
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A REPORT 


HERCULES PINE OILS 
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HERCULES PINE OILS, in the emergency production of mil- 
when made soluble, have _ lions of yards of O. D. overcoating 
become so useful in mod- and blanketing. And,that’s only part 
). ern wet processing of texsof the story: This new product is now 
co tiles: that your ‘orders to us have destined for an important role in wet 
grown by leaps and bounds. Al- processing of all textiles. 
though we are operating 24 hours a From continuous research plus ex- 
day, 365 days a year, with greatly perience born of defense needs, there 
expanded capacity, we are still un- _is every reason to believe that the 


able to meet the greatly increased use of YARMOR 302 and YARMOR 
. 302-W will be more wide- 


mained than ever when 








demand for pine oil. 
Many manufacturers using 


YARMOR™* pine oils to meet defense normal business returns. 





production requirements appreciate We hope that soon we 
more than ever the speed and thor- can handle the additional volume 
oughness with which pine from old customers and at the 
oils wet out, penetrate same time welcome the new custom- 
the fibers, loosen dirt and ers whose insistent inquiries prove 
bh 8 grease, and hold them in what a solid place YARMOR 302 and 
suspension for clear rinsing. For YARMOR 302-W have won in the esti- 
example, Hercules’ development of mation of textile operators. 


YARMOR 302-W has enabled woolen 





manufacturers to cut fulling oper- 
* 


1 STORES DEPAR 


eethdadiieie hth iiatinctd ane tees ae 


ation as much as 30 percent—vital 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.,by Hercules Powder Company NAVA 
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voluntary 
pay-roll 
allotment 
plan | helps defend America today 


hel DS workers provide for the future 


helps build future buying power 





This is no charity plea. It is a sound business proposition that 
vitally concerns the present and future welfare of your company, 
your employees, and yourself. 


During the post-war period of readjustment, you may be faced 
with the unpleasant necessity of turning employees out into a 
confused and cheerless world. But you, as an employer, can do 
something now to help shape the destinies of your people. 
Scores of business heads have adopted the Voluntary Pay-roll 
Allotment Plan as a simple and easy way for every worker in 
the land to start a systematic and continuous Defense Bond 
savings program. 


Many benefits ... present and future. It is 
more than a sensible step toward reducing the ranks of the 
post-war needy. It will help spread financial participation in 
National Defense among all of America’s wage earners. 

The widespread use of this plan will materially retard infla- 
tion. It will “store” part of our pyramiding national income 
that would otherwise be spent as fast as it’s earned, increasing 
the demand for our diminishing supply of consumer goods. 


And don’t overlook the immediate benefit .. . 
defense materials, quickly, continuously, willingly. 


Let’s do it the American way ! America’s talent for 
working out emergency problems, democratically, is being 
tested today. As always, we will work it out, without pressure 
or coercion ... in that old American way; each businessman 
strengthening his own house; not waiting for his neighbor to do 
it. That custom has, throughout history, enabled America to 
get things done of its own free will. 


money for 


In emergencies, America doesn’t do things 
“*hit-or-miss. | We would get there eventually if we 
just left it to everybody’s whim to buy Defense Bonds when they 
thought of it. But we’re a nation of businessmen who under- 
stand that the way to get a thing done is to systematize the oper- 
ation. That is why so many employers are getting back of this 
Voluntary Savings Plan. 

Like most efficient systems, it is amazingly simple. All you 
have to do is offer your employees the convenience of having 
a fixed sum allotted, from each pay envelope, to the purchase of 
Defense Bonds. The employer holds these funds in a separate 
bank account, and delivers a Bond to the employee each time 
his allotments accumulate to a sufficient amount. 

Each employee who chooses to start this savings plan decides 
for himself the denomination of the Bonds to be purchased and 
the amount to be allotted from his wages each pay day. 









How big does a company have to be? From 
three employees on up. Size has nothing to do with it. It works 
equally well in stores, schools, publishing houses, factories, or 
banks. This whole idea of pay-roll allotment has been evolved 
by businessmen in cooperation with the Treasury Department. 
Each organization adopts its own simple, efficient application 
of the idea in accordance with the needs of its own set-up 


No chore at all. The system is so simple that A. T. & T. 
uses exactly the same easy card system that is being used by 
hundreds of companies having fewer than 25 employees! It is 
simple enough to be handled by a check-mark on a card each 
pay day. 


Plenty of help available. Although this is your plan 
when you put it into effect, the Treasury Department is ready 
and willing to give you all kinds of help. Local civilian com- 
mittees in 48 States are set up to have experienced men work 
with you just as much as you want them to, and no more. 

Truly, about all you have to do is to indicate your willingness 
to get your organization started. We will supply most of the 
necessary material, and no end of help. 


The first step is to take a closer look. Sending in 
the coupon in no way obligates you to install the Plan. It will 
simply give you a chance to scrutinize the available material and 
see what other companies are already doing. It will bring you 
samples of literature explaining the benefits to employees and 
describing the various denominations of Defense Savings Bonds 
that can be purchased through the Plan. 


Sending the coupon does nothing more than signify that you 
are anxious to do something to help keep your people off relief 
when defense production sloughs off; something to enable all 
wage earners to participate in financing Defense; something to 
provide tomorrow’s buying power for your prod- 
ucts; something to get money right now for guns 
and tanks and planes and ships. 

France left it to “hit-or-miss” . . . and missed. 
Now is the time for you to act! Mail the coupon 
or write Treasury Department, Section A, 709 


Twelfth St. NW., Washington, D. C. 


Treasury Department, Section A, 
709 Twelfth St. NW., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me the free kit of material being used by 
companies that have installed the Voluntary Defense 
Savings Pay-Roll Allotment Plan. 


Name 





Position 





Company 





Address 





GPO 428498 
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There’s no proority 


nm IDEAS! 


YES SIR—1ideas are one commodity that can’t be 


restricted in America. [That’s why our idea factories 
are going full blast, turning out the good ideas which 
are today, as always, the best defense against the 
baffling problems of war or peace, depression or 
boom, buyers’ or sellers’ market, shortage or glut of 


raw materials. 


What do we mean, “idea factories’? They are our 
extensive research and development departments 
where ideas are the raw materials. Here, skilled tex- 
tile mill men work side by side with eminent textile 
scientists, combining theory with practice, to develop 
the ideas which will be tomorrow’s newest produc- 


tion methods and tomorrow’s newest fabrics. 


Many of these new ideas can’t be adopted during 
the emergency, but that doesn’t deter this research 
work. When conditions do return to normal, Amer- 
ican Viscose Corporation will be able to offer you 
a vast warehouse of profit-making ideas, tested and 


proved practical in our experimental plants. 








=- 
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A MER ICA N 


World’s Largest Producer of Rayon Yarn 


SALES OFFICES: New York, N. Y.; Charlotte, N. ¢ 
RAYON PLANTS AT: Marcus Hook, 
FABRIC Nitro. W. Va.: Meadville, P4.: 


VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Providence. R. L.: 
Roanoke. VWVa.: 


Front Royal, Va. 


Pa.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; 
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AMERICAN 
MONORAIL 





AUTOMATIC 


OVERHEAD CLEANERS 
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HERE is no lost production when American” ~“Velocity readings in Figure A show how the 





MonoRail Automatic Overhead Cleaners are 
at work over spinning, winding, twisting and 
warping machinery. Automatic cleaning keeps ~ | 
machines producing full time, enables operators 


American MonoRail cleaner directs its heaviest 
currents to the spots that require most cleaning. 
Note that the highest velocities are around the 
lower bobbins and the roll stand. 

o 





to increase their output and reduces the nim- .. _wKiguré B indicates the whirling action of the 


bers of gouts or bunches in the yarn. 


air™as well as the large area over which the 





cleaner operates. This large area is an ad- 
vantage when cleaners turn out to avoid belts 
or other gBstructions over frames. 


Be 








In order to clean creels, back and front guides, 

and under the roll stand, sufficient, veloGity. 
must be directed in such a way that no ‘tor 
currents are set up to interfere with the clearif 
action. Direct blasts must also be controlled 
in order to prevent damage to roving on the 


bobbins. 







FIG. A 

indicates average 
values of air currents 
in feet per minute. 



























FIG. B— Arrows point out general direction of air flow. 






Let an American MonoRail Engineer explain advantages of *“‘Controlled Cyclonic Cleaning’’ 


THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. 


13106 ATHENS AVENUE : CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Air passages in the Westinghouse lint-free motor 
are exceptionally large. The inner surface of the 
end brackets is sanded, filled and finished 
glass-smooth with a high-gloss enamel. Pockets 
and corners have been completely eliminated. 
Lint goes in, through, and out. 


re 
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Sealed bearings permit the use of a smooth, 
rounded bearing housing without grease fittings 
or other projections on which lint might catch. 
And with no external lubrication required, over- 
greasing and the use of dirty or improper lubri- 
cant is eliminated. Furthermore, with no bearing 
maintenance required, there is no chance for 
drops of grease or oil to collect and provide 
spots on which lint can stick. 

Even the windings are finished smooth as glass 
to prevent lint from gathering. 


Less Maintenance — Better Production 


And so—with air passages that clean themselves 


Note the large, unobstructed air passages and compact construc- 
tion of the sealed ball bearings. Westinghouse engineers have 
taken full advantage of every construction detail that would 
help to make this the cleanest running textile motor available. 


and bearings that need no lubrication—your 
maintenance is next to nothing. You do less work 
on the motor and the motor does more work for 
you. Ask your Westinghouse representative for 
complete details about this motor that has been 
especially designed and built for the textile 


industry. J-21115 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse 
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Overloads can’t cause motor failures and loom 
shutdowns where Westinghouse ‘‘De-ion’’ Loom 
Switches are on the job. Bi-metal overload pro- 
tection with unchanging accuracy—a feature of 
Westinghouse motor control—takes the motor off 
the line automatically before damage can occur. 

Quick-make, quick-break operation, in addi- 
tion, gives assurance that ‘‘De-ion’’ Loom 
Switches will continue on the job indefinitely 
without need for attention due to burned or 
pitted starter contacts caused by slow-make 
operation or excessive arcing. ‘‘De-ion’’ arc 
quenchers snuff arcs out almost instantly. 

It will pay you to investigate the added advan- 
tages of ‘‘De-ion’’ Loom Switches that give added 
insurance against unnecessary shutdowns. Write 
today for details and prices. Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. 





VORMAL = as 
| RUNNING < 
.. Here's why! ovo = \ 

Bi-metal Protects Motor , : 7 

Accurate, unchanging Bi- <a 
metal overload relay takes baa —_—_ 
motor off line auto- POSITION : ‘ 
matically before overload 


can damage it. cs’ 


“‘De-ion’ Arc Quenchers 








Protect Contacts 
Arcs are confined, divided 
and quenched in !4% cycle. 
Dangerous flashover is 
prevented . . . contacts 
last longer. 


Westinghouse 


“DE-ION”’” LOOM 


SWITCH 
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+f. As achievers success 


who has lived well. laughed often, and loved much—said a certain man whom 
the world calls wise. 


As we look around— 


watching human oears srind out the daily stint of soods. in the Giant epi ol 
business.—a thought comes to us. 


Together we labor. sweat, strive.— 

You and we—plodding the pathway together, in the turbulent parade of living— 
Seeking SUCCESS! 

Many times success is with us, and we do not even know it,—for it lies in the 


friendships that come from the daily association with others—in the human 
contacts with the good people who are our customers, and our friends. 


And so. to YOU, our good friend,— 
we wish SUCCESS this Christmas season, and during the year that is coming. 


May you prospe! ! May you— 


“live well, laucl, often, Ano — rach!” 
~~ / 
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“God Bless You Everyone” 


As we draw to the close of another 
year, we want to wish both readers 
and advertisers a Merry Christmas and 
a Happy and Prosperous New Year. 
Also, we want to thank our adver- 
tisers for the business placed with 
us during 1941 and our readers for 
their interest in advertising and read- 
ing pages, and both for their co-oper- 
ation in making ‘‘Cotton’’ the paper 
it has been in 1941. To mix up a 
couple of good old quotations—‘‘May 
your tribe increase,’’ and ‘‘God bless 
you everyone.’’ 











Loom Fixing 

‘‘We are planning on conducting a class 
on loom fixing . . there have been appear- 
ing in COTTON articles on Draper loom fix- 
ing. Have you published either in pamphlet 
or book form ?’’ 

R. T. McWADE 
Superintendent, 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., 
Reading, Pa. 

(A series of articles on “Methods of Fix- 
ing Looms”, by B. H. Hawkins, reprinted 
from COTTON, is available from our circula- 
tion department.) 


7,569,464 Man Hours— 
Only One Accident 


“I believe you will be interested to know 
that our no-lost-time-accident record has, at 
long last, been broken. It was broken on 
August 23, 1941, by an employee who was 
cleaning a ceiling motor and who slipped 
and fell to the floor breaking his leg. This 
was very regrettable as this employee was 
a new man, having been in our employ 
one week only, who had been instructed 
in our safety methods here at the plant. 

‘‘This last record was made from June 
21, 1939, to August 23, 1941, in which 
period we accumulated the total of 4,446,- 
136 man hours with no lost-time accident. 
This is a nation-wide record in the tex- 
tile-weaving field. 

‘‘The above record is in addition to our 
previous record of 3,013,328 man hours 
without a lost-time accident that was ac- 
cumulated between October 28, 1937, and 
June 21, 1939. 

“In other words, we have had but one 
lost-time accident in 7,569,464 man hours. 
We are very proud of these records, and 
so are our employees. 

“I sincerely believe that through our sys- 
tem of safety education that we adopted 


five years ago, and through the wonder- 
ful co-operation of all our employees, that 
these records were made possible and that 
we can go on to further success in the fu- 


ture,”’ 
HENRI F. HORN. 


Supt., King Philip Div. A 
Berkshire Fine Spinning Assoc. Inc. 
Providence, R. I. 


> 
Eliminating the Dusthouse 
“For some time, we have been having 


trouble in our picker room due to bad dust- 
house construction or location. We are not 
particularly interested in improving our 
dust-house, but we are interested in replac 
ing it with the new system of fan and 
screen condenser which we understand is 
being used quite successfully in some places 
in the States. I understand that this ap- 
paratus collects dust from the pickers and 
deposits it into sacks or boxes and, I be 
lieve, re-circulates the air through the 
picker room.”’ 

H. H. ROBBINS 
Compania Textilera Ariguanabo, S. A. 
Fabricantes de Tefidos 
Bauta, Cuba. 


* 
In Lighter Vein 


Floyd Childs of Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
is responsible for the story of the young 
man who purchased a bargain suit from a 
little clothing merchant. He was some- 
what skeptical of the quality but was as- 
sured by the merchant that it was all- 
wool and would not shrink, so he wore it 
off. The very next day he was caught in a 
downpour of rain and the suit showed a 
lack of wool and shrink-resistance as it 
crept up on his arms and legs until he 
could hardly move. 

With anger in his eye he marched back 
to the store to confront the merchant with 
the suit. The latter was in the rear of the 
store, dusting, and he looked up, hurried- 
ly resuming his work for a minute. Look- 
ing up again, he came forward with a smile 
and the greeting, ‘Hello, hello, Mr. Jones, 
why you have growed so much I hardly 
knew you!” 





Cross-Index of 1941 Articles 
Appears in This Issue 


A COMPLETE cross-index, by subjects, 
of all of the articles appearing in 
**Cotton’’ during 1941 (including those 
in this issue) is sent to all readers as a 
supplement to this issue of the magazine. 
After printing such an index annually 
for several years and supplying it to sev- 
eral hundred readers, we began last year 
to make this additional service available 
to all readers, by including it with every 
copy of the magazine. The response was 
so encouraging that we are repeating the 
service in this issue. You will find it, un- 
bound, in your copy. 

Filed with the year’s 12 issues, this 
index provides a quick and convenient 
method of looking up any article that ap- 
peared during the year, on any one of a 
large number of subjects. 

We would welcome comments 
readers concerning this index. 


from 
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Orchids to Mr. Bowen 


Congratulations to Mr. Amos Bowe! 
president and treasurer of the U S Ring 
Traveler Company, on his fiftieth year in 
the traveler business, 

Mr. Bowen, a pioneer in the traveler bus 
iness and a darn good advertiser of ours 
for many years, started in the business with 
the American Ring Traveler Company in 
1891. When several companies merged into 





Courtesy, Textile Age 
Amos M. 


Bowen 


National Ring Traveler Company, he 
stayed there for several years, leaving to 
found his own company—The U 8S Ring 
Traveler Company—in 1909. If our figures 
are right, he started out on Westfield 
Street in Providence with about 4,000 
square feet of floor space. His expansion 
since then is a tribute to his ability to pro- 
duce and sell a good traveler, as he moved 
to his present site in 1911, occupying at 
first only the second floor and presently 
the whole building, which he has found 
necessary to enlarge twice, now occupying 
some six times as much space as he 
started with in 1909. 


Congratulations, Mr. Bowen, and best 
wishes for your continued success. 
¢ 
Oct. Issue 
“This issue (Oct. Modern Equipment & 


Process) certainly represents a_ splendid 
piece of work and we should like to con 
gratulate the editorial staff on it.” 
WEBB DURHAM 
Sales Megr., Foster Machine Co. 
Westfield, Mass. 
> 


Data on Flax 


“For technical information pertaining to 
linen, the Davison Publishing Company ad- 
vised me to contact you. I would like to 
get information as to the processing of 
flax straw in the production of linen. |! 
will appreciate your referring me to recent 
publications or giving general data.” 

D. LYNCH 
Avenal, Calif. 

(We aim to please. Mr. Lynch and other 
readers who have inquired about flax will 
find an interesting article in this issue 
(page 82) treating on this subject.) 
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Manufacturers of Leather and Textile Specialties and Finishes. 
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A mountain of starch—-A handful of DEGOMMA 


It seems unbelievable that so litthe DeGomma could 
have such tremendous liquefying power. Yet, mill 
operators are finding out daily that for powerful, eco- 
nomical desizing there is no substitute for DEGOMMa. 

DrEcOMMA is a concentrated, purified enzyme; Nature 
herself has developed enzymes as powerful catalysts for 


use in dilute form in digesting starches and gums 


quickly and completely. DEGOMMA is an enzyme de- 
veloped and standardized especially for application in 
textile mills as a fast, economical desizing agent. 

Try DeEGoMMA in your own mill and see for yourself 
how just a few pounds of Decomma will liquefy a 
mountain of starch. For recommendations on use of 
DEGOMMA on cotton, rayon, etc., write today. 


DECOM MA 


fF Z I N 





é. A G E 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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The Homing Poultry 


ALL THIS YEAR, and particularly this fall, increas- 

ingly large flocks of Governmental chickens have 
been coming home to roost on the front porches of 
some of the more prominent buildings in Washington. 
Most of these chickens were hatched in the Wagner 
Act incubator and brought to maturity in the brooder 
of the Labor Relations Board. 

An outstanding instance is the recent threat of one 
man, defying the United States Government, to use 
his tremendous power over the miners’ union to call 
from work enough miners to paralyze all industry 
throughout the entire country; the sole issue being his 
demand for maintaining a complete monopoly of all 
labor in the coal mining business. That under the con- 
ditions he “backed down” is not as fundamental as the 
intention to paralyze the nation to attain a monopoly. 
If the miners may be led to strike in a time of national 
emergency, they could easily strike whenever they feel 
like it, to gain any other concession which they might 
demand at any time. The issue is a great deal more 
important than its effect on the defense program. 

At the same time, the railroad unions, about one 
million strong, have planned a strike which would 
completely cripple the entire country, and their de- 
mand is merely for a 30 per cent increase in wages. 
One of their published reasons for requiring this wage 
increase is the impending rise in taxes due to national 
defense. The railroad workers hardly have any occa- 
sion to demand a monopoly of railroad labor for their 
unions, since they have had this monopoly for the 
last 20 years and have consistently operated it in the 
interests of bankrupting railroads and increasing rail- 
roading costs. 

This summer and fall have witnessed strikes in ship- 
building plants, aircraft factories, tank factories, and 
dozens of minor defense industries. Relatively few of 
these strikes have been over wages or working condi- 
tions. Most of them have sprung from the union de- 
mand for a monopolistic control of labor. 


ABOUT 60 YEARS AGO the people of the United States 
had suffered so much from the predatory actions of 
monopolists in business that Congress started a fight 
for the elimination, or control of business monopolies. 
Back in the 70s and 80s, the growing businesses of the 
United States were rapidly merging into monopolies 
which made it possible for these businesses to impose 
on the public any prices they saw fit to demand. It 
was nothing unusual for a railroad to “strike’’ for 
higher freight rates. Western farmers sometimes 
found the freight rates on their crops doubled over- 


night, and the railroads simply struck and refused to 
haul the freight unless the increased rate was paid. 
At a later period the great meat packers and oil com- 
panies were accused of similar tactics. 

For 50 or 60 years it was a settled policy of the 
United States Government, regardless of which party 
happened to be in power, to break up monopolies and 
maintain competition. Then, about eight years ago, 
we were treated to the extraordinary spectacle of a 
Government with one agency devoted assiduously to 
destroying or controlling monopoly, and another agen- 
cy creating and fostering monopoly with equal as- 
siduity. At the same time Congress and the courts 
arranged matters so that the Government department 
charged with control of monopoly was strictly forbid- 
den to interfere with that department charged with 
the promotion of monopoly. 


THE WAGNER ACT has often been referred to as 
“The Magna Carta of Labor’. It conferred enormous 
and extraordinary powers on labor unions with no re- 
straining responsibilities being concurrently imposed. 
The only restraints were imposed on employers, who 
were denied their constitutional right of free speech 
in discussing labor unions with their employees, and 
this denial of their constitutional right has been up- 
held by the courts. The courts have also stated rather 
plainly that a labor union can do practically anything 
it wants to under the Wagner Act and not be held 
accountable for its actions. The Wagner Act has 
forced hundreds of thousands of reluctant working 
men into the ranks of unions they would otherwise 
never have joined. It has given the professional union 
organizations a free hand in creating monopolistic con- 
trol of all labor, and now that the unions are develop- 
ing their concession under the Wagner Act we are be- 
ginning to get a clearer picture of what labor monop- 
oly can mean. 

That any rational person should think for a moment 
that a labor monopoly would be any more benevolent 
or desirable than a business monopoly would seem un- 
likely. Yet under political pressure a great many un- 
doubtedly intelligent people have been whooping it up 
for the labor monopoly. As a choice between the two, 
a business monopoly is much less fearsome and de- 
structive than a labor monopoly, because the business 
monopolists are always financially responsible and can 
be held in partial check by damage suits; whereas, the 
typical labor union is wholly irresponsible financially 
and can not be held accountable for anything it does. 
To think that monopolistic powers can be granted to 
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labor unions without that power being abused is to 
show a gross ignorance of human nature and a worse 
ignorance of history. History is an endless chronicle 
of the seizure and abuse of power, and with hardly a 
recorded instance of failure to abuse great power. The 
most remarkable single thing about the Constitution 
of the United States is the ingenuity with which it 
sought to control the power of government and to 
make any monopoly of power an impossibility. Un- 
restricted power cannot be conferred on any person or 
group of persons without the positive and absolute 
assurance that tyranny will result. It makes no dif- 
ference what the group or organization may stand 
for; whether it be a government, a church, a business 
association, or a labor union. If it has the unlimited 
power to commit mischief it will do so. 

We have declared several times in the past 10 years 
that many American labor unions, from the nature of 
their constitution and aims, were rackets, and that 
until the same restraints were imposed on the unions 
that were imposed on other citizens they would con- 
tinue to be rackets. If one merchant controlled all of 
the stores in a city and was able to sell what he pleas- 
ed, how he pleased, and at what prices he pleased, this 
would constitute an intolerable monopoly which would 
be vigorously resisted by the citizens. For one organ- 
ization to control all of the working people in that city 
is just as intolerable a monopoly and represents just 
as vicious a condition. There is no difference what- 
ever between a railroad exercising a monopoly of 
transportation and swindling the public with inflated 
rates for the benefit of its stockholders, and the em- 
ployees of that railroad through the same kind of 
monopolistic control imposing on the public with de- 
mands for unreasonable wages or absurd working 
regulations which double and treble costs. As we have 
repeatedly pointed out, the man who buys goods or 
services does not distinguish between being swindled 
by a group of rapacious stockholders in a company or 
being swindled by a group of rapacious employees of 
the company. He is only interested in the fact that 
he has paid an exorbitant price for something, and 
not concerned with who got the loot. 


MONOPOLY CONTROL of business has inevitably led to 
slovenly and sloppy management, to high costs, and to 
inefficiency. Monopoly control of labor leads to ex- 
actly the same things. It is to the interest of a labor 
monopoly to create as many jobs as possible, to get 
as high wages as possible for all members of the un- 
ion, whether they do useful work or not, to impose as 
many trick working regulations as can be concocted to 
create artificially unneeded jobs, and to do otherwise 
exactly the same kind of things that any other group 
of people would do if they had the unlimited power 
to do these things that apparently resulted in profit 
to themselves, The labor organizations are no better 
or worse than groups of business men or political or- 
ganizations which suddenly come into possession of 
power to do the things they want to do without fear 
of punishment for the damage worked by the things 
that they do. To think that any group of people cloth- 
ed with the power to do it will not feather their own 
nests is simply childish. 

The “robber barons” of the 70s and 80s and 90s 


were no worse in their methods of pillage than the 
“robber barons” created by the Wagner Act. At the 
gate of every defense enterprise stands the union toll 
taker. On one army cantonment in Massachusetts 
alone, it is estimated that approximately two million 
dollars of the cost to the Government in the building 
of this camp was paid into the union treasuries as 
initiation fees, dues and other shakedowns, and no 
man was allowed to work on that camp until he had 
paid the shakedown. Congressional investigations are 
disclosing the fact that army camps all over the coun- 
try cost two or three times as much as it was estimat- 
ed they should have cost, and a large part of that 
additional cost was due to the fact that the unions 
were allowed to set the wages, and they set them high 
enough so that the commonest laborer could make one 
hundred dollars a week and have plenty to pay his tax 
to the union for the privilege of drawing such fancy 


pay. 


IT SEEMS THAT a crisis has finally been reached in 
the course of this union racketeering, and the Presi- 
dent and Congress must necessarily do something 
about it soon. The taxpayers of the United States are 
now carrying an enormous burden and will soon be 
carrying a crushing load. It is impossible that they 
should be expected to bear this load cheerfully while 
it is constantly being increased by the subversive ac- 
tions of a few powerful leaders squabbling among 
themselves and with the employers of their hapless 
followers over the question of which racket is going 
to get the loot. Unioneering is big business; very big 
business. The privilege of unionizing the Ford Motor 
Company, with 100,000 employees at $50.00 a head, 
amounts to a down payment of five million dollars 
cash on the barrel head. The dues in these unions 
vary considerably, but even at $2.00 a month, 100,000 
members will bring in $200,000 a month, and there 
are relatively few business concerns in the whole 
United States with a net income of $200,000 a month. 

American labor unions resort to the strike quite 
casually, since nothing can be done about the damage 
they cause through a strike. The unions contend that 
the strike is their inalienable right, but it isn’t. It 
is merely a privilege which the people have permitted 
them to exercise. It is true that the Supreme Court 
has upheld the right to strike, but in doing so, the 
Court has several times pointed out that the right to 
strike in the sense employed by the Court was merely 
the inalienable right of every man to quit his job 
whenever he chose to. The Supreme Court has never 
ruled that a “strike’’, according to the labor union 
definition of a strike, was legal. An indulgent public 
has simply let these rackets get away with their riot- 
ing and destruction, but the time is coming when the 
public will no longer be indulgent, and in a fury of 
resentment against the excesses of organized labor, 
the great general public, of which organized labor is 
only a pitiful fraction, may insist on -unwise, unjust 
and repressive measures which go far beyond those 
needed to delouse the labor unions and make them 
useful agencies of society. 

The chickens are indeed coming home to roost, and 
many an anxious American citizen is wondering what 
our Government will, or can, do about it. 
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¢“ZELAN” =A 
im the Finishing Plant 


By George A. Slowinske 


Fine Chemicals Division, Technical Laboratory 


“ZELAN”-A is an example of a 

textile processing chemical 
giving a durable finish through 
combination with the fiber. Its 
application by textile finishing 
mills is really a manufacturing 
process in which the intermedi- 
ates are “Zelan’-A and fiber, and 
the final product is a new textile. 
The new textile is water repellent 
and soft, and its finish is resist- 
ant to wear, laundering and dry- 
cleaning. 

“Zelan”-A is a long-chain, quat- 
ernary ammonium compound, dis- 
covered by the Imperial Chemical] 
Industries, Ltd. of England. Its 
development and commercial ap- 
plication are the result of work of 
the I. C. I. in England and later 
of the du Pont company in this 
country. Its composition and proc- 
ess of application to textiles have 
been covered in United States and 
English patents and patent appli- 
cations. The first American pub- 
lication’ describing it appeared in 
1937. Its commercial development 
in this country was announced’ in 
1938. A general outline of its 
properties was given in a previous 
paper’ by this author in 1939. At 
present the product is widely used 
on fabrics going into commercial 
outlets and to the U. S. Army. 

At the start, the novel proper- 
ties of “Zelan”’-A caused some 
processing difficulties. Grad- 
ually, however, these were ironed 
out as control methods were de- 
veloped. They included the devel- 
opment of standardized water-re- 
pellency tests ** for controlling 





1Lenher, Samuel, Am. Dyestuff Rptr., 26, 
785 (1937). 

Am. Dyestuff Reporter, 27, 778 (1938). 

*Slowinske, G. A., Am. Dyestuff Rptr., 28, 
P647-650 (1939). 

‘Slowinske, G. A., Am. Dyestuff Rptr., 30, 
P6-P12 (1941). 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 


the quality of the finished fabric. 
Three of the tests now are tenta- 
tive standards of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists. The most useful 
one is described and illustrated at 
the end of this paper. 


Four Steps in Application 


The application of the product 
to all types of material involves 
four steps as follows: 

1. Padding with an aqueous so- 
lution at a low temperature. 
Drying quickly at a low tem- 
perature. 

3. Curing for a short time at 

a high temperature. 

4. Neutralizing in a solution of 
a wetting agent and soda 
ash or ammonia, followed by 
rinsing. 

The four steps are carried out 
in regular mill equipment of mod- 
ern design, although in a number 
of mills special equipment for the 
curing step is in use. The proc- 
ess requires careful control at ev- 
ery stage, especially in the drying 
step. However, the control nec- 
essary does not require any spe- 
cially trained personnel. It is sim- 
ply of the type employed in many 
older finishing mill processes, 
such as Sanforizing, crease-proof- 
ing, and continuous vat dyeing. 

The four steps can be carried 
out in a batch process. This in- 
volves batching on a shell after 
padding, and folding into boxes 
after drying and curing. How- 
ever, it would be perfectly prac- 
tical to conduct all four steps in 
one continuous operation, using a 
padding mangle, a drier, a curing 
chamber, and open width washer 


bo 





*“Zelan” is a trademark, registered i 
U. S. Pat Off. - , 
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possessing successive boxes for 
neutralizing and rinsing. In fact, 
some of the steps usually are op- 
erated continuously in order to fa- 
cilitate production. Some mills 
run the impregnated or padded 
fabric directly into the drier. 
Others run the dried fabric di- 
rectly into the curing chamber. 
Still others neutralize directly 
after curing without batching or 
folding. 
The “Zelan”-A is always applied 
in a final finishing operation (e.g., 
subsequent to preparatory opera- 
tions, such as de-sizing, kier boil- 
ing, bleaching, mercerizing, dye- 
ing or printing). Since it com- 
bines with textiles during applica- 
tion it is applied to materials 
which are as free as practical of 
sizing or other finishing agents. 
These include starches, dextrins, 


soaps, sulfonated oils, sulfated 
fatty alcohols, and _ vegetable 
gums. Such materials either in- 


terfere with the combination of 
“Zelan’’-A and textile, or mask or 
decrease the final repellent ef- 
fect. Certain special materials, 
however, aid the process. Formal- 
dehyde, urea-formaldehyde resins, 
and some special dispersions of 
certain thermoplastic synthetic 
resins such as Methacrol BE in- 
crease the initial repellency and 
fastness of “Zelan”-A. Methacrol 
BE is especially valuable as an ad- 
juvant. It is often added to the 
impregnation bath for the purpose 
of modifying the handle of the fin- 
ished textile. Its use modifies the 
normally soft hand of a straight 
“Zelan”-A finish to give a firmer, 
fuller hand, which is often more 
desirable. In addition, the repel- 
lent effect is enhanced. A some- 
what similar advantage is ob- 
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tained by mercerization. Unmer- 
cerized cotton fabric reacts very 
satisfactorily with “Zelan”-A, but 
mercerized cotton reacts better in 
every case. The degree of im- 
provement is directly related to 
the thoroughness of mercerization 
and the strength of the caustic up 
to a strength of about 60 degrees 
Tw. In practice, cotton fabrics are 
always mercerized in liquor of 
about 50-55 degrees Tw. prior to 
treatment, unless other factors 
make mercerization undesirable. 


Padding Operation 


The successive steps in the ap- 
plication of the product, and an 
outline of the testing procedure 
for evaluating the resultant water 
repellency, are described under 
separate sections which follow. 
Cotton fabric is used as an exam- 
ple in the sections on application 
procedure. This is done because 
a majority of the present “Zelan’’- 
A processing is done on cotton 
fabric, due partly to the impetus 
of the present national emergency. 
However, the application of 
“Zelan”-A to fabrics of other fi- 
bers is essentially the same in all 
respects. The differences in ap- 
plication are minor and involve 
slight changes in concentration, 
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curing conditions and equipment. 

The concentration of “‘Zelan’”-A 
usually applied to cotton fabric is 
6 per cent, based on the dry 
weight of the fabric. Concentra- 
tions as low as 5 per cent are used 
when the drying and curing equip- 
ment are highly efficient. This is 
also the case when about 1 per 
cent Methacrol BE is used as an 
adjuvant. 

The concentration of “Zelan”-A 
in the processing bath itself is ad- 
justed to deposit 6 per cent on the 
fabric. It is dependent on the per 
cent pick-up or take-up of the fab- 
ric during the padding operation. 
This is determined roughly by 
making a preliminary run with 
water alone, since the product 
does not exhaust. The following 
tabulation shows the relationship 
between “per cent pick-up” and 
per cent “Zelan”-A in solution to 
give 6 per cent of the material on 
the fabric. 


“Per cent Concentrations 
pick-up” of “Zelan”-A in 
of fabric processing bath 

90% 6.7% 

80% 7.5% 

70% 8.6% 

60% 10.0% 

50% 12.0% 


A representative processing 














At left—Fig. 1—Spray tester, complete assembly. 


Above—Fig. 2—Spray tester, structural details. 


bath for cotton fabric (assuming 
a “per cent pick-up” of 70 per 
cent) is: 
72 lbs. “Zelan”-A 
24 Ibs. sodium acetate crystals 
10 gals. commercial ethyl alco- 
hol 
Water to make total of 100 gal- 
lons 


The “Zelan’-A (a dry, yellow- 
ish-white, flaky powder) is first 
weighed out in a suitable, dry con- 
tainer, and the ethyl alcohol added 
slowly with stirring at room tem- 
perature. A thick paste results. 
Dilution water at 110-120 degrees 
KF. is added, with stirring. The 
sodium acetate crystals are dis- 
solved separately in the last por- 
tion of the dilution water at 110— 
120 degrees F., and added last. 
The final opalescent solution will 
be at a temperature of 105-110 de- 
grees F. The solution is highly 
surface-active. Consequently, 
wetting agents never are neces- 
sary to obtain penetration. 

The sodium acetate crystals 
(NaC,H,O,.3H,O) act as a buffer- 
ing agent in the bath, The ratio 
of sodium acetate crystals to 
“Zelan”-A is always 1:3, irrespec- 
tive of the “Zelan”-A concentra- 
tion. The ethyl alcohol is used as 
an aid in dispersing and solubiliz- 
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ing the ‘“Zelan’’-A. 

The padding operation is car- 
ried out at 90-110 degrees F. A 
two-roll, single-dip, padding man- 
gle, or a three-roll, double-dip 
padding mangle is used. In either 
case the padding equipment pos- 
sesses: 

1. Rubber squeeze rolls or a 
combination of one or two rubber 
rolls and an acid-resistant, alloy- 
steel roll (Monel metal, etc.). 

2. A pad box of wood or acid- 
resistant alloy steel. 

The fabric is given one pass 
through the solution in the pad- 
ding mangle, and then batched on 
a shell or run directly into the 
drier. 


Drying Operation 


The padded fabric is dried at a 
low temperature by one contin- 
uous passage through a modern, 
enclosed, tenter frame or roller- 
type drier and then folded into a 
box, or passed directly into the 
curing chamber. Loop or festoon 
driers, open tenter frames or dry- 
ing cans are never used. 

The drying step is probably the 
most critical stage in the applica- 
tion of the product. The efficiency 
of the drying equipment bears a 
direct relation to the final repel- 
lent effect. The object of the dry- 
ing step is to remove the water 
without decomposing the “Zelan’- 
A, which is of decreased stability 
above 100 degrees F. One way of 
accomplishing this end would be 
to dry in air at a temperature of 
100 degrees F. But in practice 
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withdrawn from the equipment with a small amount of moisture still in it 
This procedure is a compromise made necessary by limitations of conventional 
equipment, which is not designed especially for “Zelan’’-A. 








by using temperatures as high as 
200 degrees F. in properly de- 
signed and operated’ enclosed 
tenter frames and _ roller-type 
driers which possess: 

1. High velocity air impinging 
directly against both sides of the 
fabric. 

2. Motor-driven exhaust facili- 
ties to remove moisture laden air. 

3. Auxiliary air inlets to per- 
mit the entrance of additional air 
of low moisture content. 

In such equipment the tempera- 
ture on the fabric being dried is 
as much as 100 degrees (F.) below 
that of the heated air. In other 
words, the equipment may operate 
with a dry-bulb temperature of 
200 degrees F. and a wet-bulb tem- 
perature’ of 100 degrees F. The 
latter reading is taken in such a 
way that it gives an approxima- 

















— ‘Fan Engineering,” p. 32, 4th Edition, 
this same effect is accomplished Buffalo. Forge Co., Buffalo, New ‘York. mT 
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3.70-yd. cotton poplin _-_- Roller Type 320) 95 40 
3.25-yd. cotton poplin _-__ Roller Type 340 45 40) 
3.29-yd. cotton poplin __. Tenter Frame 310 125 12 
2.90-yd. cotton poplin _-_ Roller Type 337 92 44 
2.00-yd. cotton poplin _-_. Tenter Frame 303 107 14 
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tion of the temperature conditions 
on the wet fabric being dried. 

Data on a number of cotton fab- 
rics dried in different enclosed, 
90-foot tenter frames of modern 
design are given in Table I. 

Curing Operation 

A curing operation follows the 
drying step. In this operation the 
fabric is given a short, high-tem- 
perature, heat treatment by one 
continuous pass through the cur- 
ing equipment. It is then cooled 
by passage over water-cooled cans, 
or by skying and swinging. 

Closed tenter frames or roller- 
type equipment possessing high 
velocity air impinging directly on 
both sides of the fabric give the 
best results. Loop or festoon 
driers, or old-style resin curing 
chambers are sometimes used, al- 
though they are not fully satisfac- 


tory. Drying cans are entirely un- 
suitable. 
The temperatures used vary 


from 300 degrees F. to 400 degrees 
F. The curing time varies in- 
versely with the temperature, for 
any one set of conditions. How- 
ever, in actual practice, the cur- 
ing time is determined experimen- 
tally in each case, since such fac- 
tors as type of equipment, air cir- 
culation, and weight, porosity and 
thickness of fabric must be taken 
into account. These factors in- 
fluence the time interval required 
for the fabric to come into equilib- 
rium with the hot air, and conse- 
quently influence the total curing 
time in the machine. In addition, 
different fibers vary slightly in 
ease of reaction with “Zelan’-A 
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and in their sensitivity to heat. 


Typical data obtained at different 
times with different equipment in- 
staliations are given in Table IL. 

The curing step is the key to 
the process. On heating the dry 
“Zelan”-A unites with the dry tex- 
tile to produce the repellent com- 
plex. The mechanism of this com- 
bination has not been definitely 
established, but it is known that 
the “Zelan”-A splits up, and that 
the reaction products unite with 
the textile. A number of interest- 
ing theories®** have been de- 
scribed in the literature. 


Neutralizing Operation 


The neutralizing step follows 
the curing step. It is the final 
stage in the application of 
“Zelan”-A to all types of textiles. 
It comprises a mild treatment in a 
solution of a suitable wetting 
agent and soda ash or ammonia, 
followed by rinsing. The opera- 
tions are either carried out in a 
jig, or in a continuous multi-box, 
open-width machine. The latter 
equipment is superior from the 
standpoint of economy and produc- 
tion rate. 

A representative procedure with 
a jig is: 

1. Four ends at 130 degrees F. 
in a solution containing 0.5 
lb soda ash and 1.0 Ib. “Gar- 
dinol” (a special fatty alco- 
hol sulfate) in 100 gallons. 

2. Five ends in running water 
at 160 degrees F. 

Formulas and procedures used 
with continuous, open-width ma- 
chines vary so widely that no truly 
representative procedure can be 
given. However, the first box, or 
the first two boxes, should always 
contain a solution of soda ash and 
“Gardinol” at about 140 degrees 
F., and the remaining boxes con- 
tain running water at about 160 
degrees F. In some cases a pad- 
ding mangle is used in front of 
the multi-box machine. It is 
charged with a solution of soda 
ash and “Gardinol”’, and thus 
functions as a pre-impregnation 
device. 

An .ordinary drying operation 
follows the neutralizing step. 





1d, Analyst,’ 
Worl di, 3 (1937 

Special wo ondent,”’ The Chemi- 
= y 40, 61 (19 39). 


a7) Journal & Rayon 


‘Hunter- Turner Am. Dyestuff 
Rptr., 30, 371- 374, ‘305- 398. 399-400, 423. 
424 (1941). 
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STANDARD SPRAY TEST 





RATINGS 








WETTING 
OF UPPER SURFACE 


l00-NO STICKING OR 


90-SLIGHT RANDOM STICKING OR 
WETTING OF UPPER SURFACE 


80-WETTING OF UPPER SURFACE 
AT SPRAY POINTS 


Fig. 3 





Spray tester rating chart. 





0 


7O-PARTIAL WETTING OF WHOLE 
OF UPPER SURFACE 


SO-COMPLETE WETTING OF WHOLE 
OF UPPER SURFACE. 


Q-COMPLETE WETTING OF WHOLE 
OF UPPER AND LOWER SURFACES. 


(Colored 


water used for photographic effect). 


After drying, the fabric is San- 
forized, if desired. 


Control of “Zelan”-A 
Application Process 


“Zelan”-A gives completely sat- 
isfactory repellency only when 
properly applied. For this reason 
simple water repellency tests‘ 
were devised to control the qual- 
ty of finished fabric. Specifica- 
tions’ for treated fabric also were 
set up. 

The most novel and useful test 
used is a spray test. A photograph 
of the complete tester is shown in 
Figure 1. A diagrammatic sketch 
giving structural details is shown 
in Figure 2. A rating chart for 
use with the test is shown in Fig- 
ure 3. The procedure for the test 
is: 

A 7x7 inch sample of the fabric 





att ee for Fabrics Treated with 
ZELAN”, Third Edition, July 15, 1941, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 


degrees F. 


to be tested is fastened securely 
in the 6-inch metal hoop. The 
hoop then is placed on the stand 
of the tester so that the fabric is 
uppermost. 

A 250 cc. volume of water at 80 
is poured from a cup 
or other suitable container into 
the funnel of the tester, and al- 
lowed to spray onto the fabric. 

At the completion of the spray- 
ing period, the hoop holding the 
fabric is tapped in a specified, 
controlled manner to remove 
loosely adhering drops of water. 

After tapping, the wetted or 
spotted pattern (if any) on the 
fabric is compared with the stand- 
ards reproduced on the rating 
chart. The fabric is assigned a 
rating corresponding to the near- 
est standard. 

Most well processed “Zelan’”-A 
treated fabric will rate “100” in 
the test, although specifications 
are of necessity slightly lower. 
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The Worker is a Salesman 


By W. M. MeLaurine., Secretary-Treasurer 


American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


THE WORKER is a traveling 

Salesman constantly selling 
his idea of your industrial philoso- 
phy to all of those with whom he 
comes in contact. He may be sell- 
ing consciously or unconsciously; 
he is nevertheless a salesman. 

To use a figure of speech, he is a 
traveling signboard, ever before 
the public gaze, telling a story to 
the public about the organization in 
which he works. 

In all sales organizations, the 
salesman is trained constantly in 
the merits and service of his prod- 
uct. He is trained in every phase of 
the organization that will create 
buyer and consumer appeal. He is 
constantly informed about new 
ideas and new products and since 
he recognizes that he is first of all 
a salesman, he constantly studies 
every fact and factor of the busi- 
ness that will enable him to in- 
crease his sales—i.e., build public 
consumer good will. 


The worker has never realized 
that he too is a salesman, In fact, 
management has too often failed to 
recognize this fact, hence his sales- 
manship may have been poor and 
his impression upon the_ public 
may have been entirely different 
from what it could have been. 

The worker must be trained us 
a salesman. He must be informed 
about his public influence. He 
must be given a background of 
facts and emotions that will enable 
him to do his job well. Too often 
management has_ regarded the 
worker as a means to an end and 
that means has been industrial pro- 
ductivity as a means to the success- 
ful finanical growth of the organi- 
zation. This is not an unholy atti- 
tude, but this policy or philosophy 
alone is too restricted and its re- 
strictions permit ideas and actions 
in industrial relationships to devel- 
op which are inimical to the broad- 
ening of the policy to include the 
worker as a means of organization. 
loyalty and enthusiasm to build 
good will in a public relations poli- 


cy. The average worker is rather 
far removed from executive man- 
agement. The superintendent is 
production-minded and cost-minded 
and often he forgets the salesman- 
ship inevitability of those who work 
under him. The overseer is even 
more production-minded and stands 
between the demands of the super- 
intendent and the productive ca- 
pacity of the men and the ma- 
chines. The fixer and the second- 
hand are the constant and interpre- 
tive contacts with the workers. 
These men watch the machines 








THIS is the second of a series of 

short articles by Mr. McLau- 
rine, prepared especially for 
“Cotton”, discussing various 
phases of public and industrial 
relations work and problems of 
textile mills. 

The series is in keeping with 
the current, active policy of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association in this sphere. 

The first article appeared in the 
November issue, was. entitled 
“The Worker Is an Ambassador”. 
Reprints of the first article are 
available upon request. 








and see that they keep turning, and 
the men to see that production 
keeps moving. 

The day begins and ends in the 
Same way and too often each one 
goes home wondering about many 
things that may have happened 
that day. 

In the army there was an old slo- 
gan, “a soft head and a hard back- 
bone make a good soldier’, The 
soldier of the past was commanded 
and it was none of his business to 
know why. The results of this kind 
of action were dissatisfaction and 
grumblings and grievances and 
grouches. Such a policy also devel- 
oped a breeding place for rumors 
and suspicions and hates and mis- 
conduct. 

In these later days the military 
forces have discovered that there is 
such a thing as morale among 
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groups of men. This morale can be 
good or bad. It is a controllable fac- 
tor, hence in this new army there 
are conscious and active agencies, 
educating and enlightening the 
men as to the whyness of things. 
There are men who constantly 
study mental reactions and try to 
develop a fitting morale for the best 
service. By and large, the men now 
have no opportunity to act on base- 
less rumors and means of adjusting 
grievances are provided. The sol- 
dier, insofar as his military relat- 
edness is concerned, is a loyal and 
delightful fellow. He has had cer- 
tain antipathies develop because of 
political and legislative inconsisten- 
cies. 

The man in the mill must have a 
lot of answers as to the constantly 
recurring “whys” that come up in 
his mind. The average worker to- 
day is a much more alert and in- 
telligent worker than those of the 
past generation. He must be treat- 
ed differently. His personality and 
humanity must be respected. He 
does not mind the work. He does 
not dislike his job. The treatment 
that he receives as he expresses his 
personal curiosity and interest of- 
ten makes him feel that he is only 
a cog in the machinery. He devel- 
ops grievances, either real or imag’ 
inary. They are disregarded or ar- 
bitrarily settled by some one who 
does not know anything about hu- 
man reactions. He becomes a poor 
salesman and out into his own vil- 
lage or community he goes selling 
a product that destroys public re- 
lations faster than any expert di- 
rector of public relations could pos- 
sibly operate. 

The central theme of this discus- 
sion is an appeal for a conscious 
education of the worker and a rap- 
id method of permanently adjust- 
ing grievances and irritations. The 
morale of the group must be con- 
stantly watched. It must be con- 
stantly guarded. Morale is a result 
of causes. Morale, either god or 
bad, does not simply happen. 
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-e Defense” 


STURDY cotton fabrics of the 
type usually associated with 
rough, laborious work have been 
transformed by the ingenuity of 
American designers into women’s 
work garments that dramatically 
illustrate the long-time contention 
of stylists that fashion can be 
brought successfully into the 
workshops of the nation. 

Scores of designs requiring the 
use of heavy cottons have been 
evolved in recent months in re- 
sponse to the demands of the 
thousands of women who have 
found work in defense industries 
and who expressed dissatisfaction 
with available work garments on 
the ground that they were long on 
utility but rather short on style. 
The new garments combine both 
utility and style and represent an 
outlet for durable cotton fabrics 


Photos, courtesy The Cotton-Teztile Institute 


Garments 


By Miss Virginia Jewel 


Fashion Director, 


The Cotton-Textile Institute, and 
the National Cotton Council 


that is likely to broaden substan- 
tially as the emergency deepens 
and more and more women are 
called to take the place of men in 
factories and on farms. 

A recent government survey of 
3,000 manufacturers engaged in 
defense work reported that more 
than 70 percent are now employ- 
ing women workers and that a 
number of plants which have not 
hired women thus far have taken 
steps to train women to take the 
place of men likely to be called to 
the colors. Reflecting the in- 
creased employment of women 
workers were figures from one 
government arsenal which showed 





Two illustrations of the use of heavy cotton fabrics in styled costumes for 
women workers. Left, Sanforized blue cotton osnaburg made into over- 
alls. Notice the large pockets with saddle stitching, big enough to hold 
small touls, etc. Right, white cotton duck used for a coverall inspired by 


a man’s mechanic suit. 
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with Style 


that the plant now employs 96 per 
cent women as against 2 per cent 
less than three years ago. 


Heavier Fabrics Used 


Denims, chambrays, coverts, 
duck, osnaburg and other fabrics 
of this nature, fully shrunk, have 
been found most suitable for these 
defense costumes since they can 
be subjected to considerable wear 
and tear, can withstand innumera- 
ble washings and still retain their 
appearance. In many instances, 
the fabrics represent lighter ver- 
sions of the cloths customarily 
used in men’s work garments. 

The most popular types of work 
garments so far evolved are form- 
fitting coveralls, slacks and jack- 
ets in matching or contrasting 
shades, jumper slack suits, cu- 
lottes, mechanic’s suits, shower- 
proof suits, coverall and utility 
aprons. Some of the garments, es- 
pecially those designed for the va- 
rious home defense agencies, are 
of a distinct military character. 


Safety Factor Considered 


At a recent showing in New 
York, the Cotton-Textile Institute 
invited converters and the Ameri- 
ean School of Design to submit 
garments. In most instances, the 
garments were made of sturdy, 
durable cotton fabrics, similar in 
texture to the cloths customarily 
used in men’s wear. The cloths 
employed were fully shrunk in or- 
der to prevent garments from los- 
ing their shape and shrinking to 
the point where the efficiency of 
the wearer was likely to be im- 
paired. While most of the gar- 
ments shown were form-fitting, 
they were cut in such a way that 
the wearer could be assured of 
full freedom of movement. Safety 
factors were uppermost in the 
minds of a number of the de- 
Signers in that the garments 
shown were tailored in such a way 
that there was little likelihood of 
sleeves or pockets being caught in 
machines, or metal fastenings cre- 
ating sparks where gunpowder or 
explosive chemicals were being 
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used. What interested most ob- 
servers was the way in which de- 
signers employed style to build up 
the morale of factory workers. 

Consumer acceptance of these 
garments has been so widespread 
and enthusiastic that Worth Street 
merchants, converters and gar- 
ment manufacturers are convinced 
that their popularity will remain 
long after the emergency is past. 
Their belief in the continued de- 
mand for well-styled women’s 
work garments is shared by plant 
managers in many industries who 
have been probing into that intan- 
gible known as “worker morale’. 

Striped denims and chambrays 
in gay colors were highlighted in 
a number of the garments shown 
at the display and served to indi- 
cate the remarkable progress that 
mills have made in injecting style 
into these staple, serviceable work 
fabrics. In a number of two-piece 
garments, stripes and solid colors 
were used for contrast. 


The Military-Style Note 


Striking a real military note 
were white duck suits somewhat 
similar in cut to those worn by the 
men who service aircraft. Duck, 
it appears, is recommended by 
fashionists not only for overalls 
but also for overseas caps which 
are used to keep dust out of the 
wearer’s hair and also keep stray- 
ing locks from the eyes. 

Osnaburgs in vivid shades were 
shown in several garments and it 
was emphasized that fabrics of 
this type, in addition to taking 
bright colors, can be laundered 
continually and successfully. Inci- 
dentally, the fact that these heavy 
cottons are easy to launder and 
can take the hard scrubbing nec- 
essary to remove oil and grease 
stains is considered by the trade 
as the chief sales point to be em- 
phasized in obtaining their adop- 
tion by consumers. 

It is impossible to estimate at 
this time just how large are the 
markets available for merchandise 
of this type. Surveys undertaken 
by individual mills and manufac- 
turers indicate that every garment 
of this type that the industry can 
make will be snapped up immedi- 
ately. Detroit retailers have been 
calling for larger and larger ship- 
ments and have informed mills 
that women simply will not buy 





Two other examples of defense costumes. Left, a practical jumper of red 


cotton denim with easy-to-launder fasteners down the front. 


Right, a 


cotton tweed suiting in a double-duty three-piece outfit for women in in- 
dustry. Its unusual diagonally fastened jacket fits over skirt or matching 
slacks. All of these fabrics are Sanforized. 


the old-fashioned, ill-fitting gar- 
ments that were formerly re- 
garded as satisfactory for factory 
work. A somewhat similar situa- 
tion prevails in Bridgeport, Hart- 
ford, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and 
other industrial centers where in- 
dustry is booming and where em- 
ployment of women has risen 
sharply over the last few months. 

One large New York store has 
opened a special department for 
the promotion of women’s work 
garments. Not only are ready- 
made garments available but or- 
ders are taken for garments made 
to measure. Paralleling the de- 
mand for work garments has been 
an upsurge in the eall for uni- 
forms. With the general rise in 
purchasing power, a number of 
companies have taken up the prac- 
tice of supplying attractively de- 
signed uniforms to their em- 
ployees. While this trend is be- 
ing held back to some extent by 
the lack of goods, market observ- 
ers are of the opinion that it will 
make considerable headway once 
the supply of cotton fabrics in- 
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creases. Mills for years have been 
pushing the use of uniforms on 
the ground that they contribute 
mightily to the morale of a work- 
ing force and also serve to drama- 
tize the firms that use them. 

From the standpoint of mills, 
the importance of this widespread 
styled work clothing 
lies in the fact that it serves to 
broaden outlets for fabrics of a 
type not customarily used in vol- 
ume by the women’s wear trade. 
Millions of yards of materials 
such as denims, chambrays, ducks, 
etc., are used in men’s garments 
but the quantities going into wom- 
en’s wear have not been large. 
There are many Worth Street mer- 
chants who feel that markets for 
heavy cottons can be developed in 
fields other than utility wear. 
They are of the opinion that there 
is room in the sports wear field 
for heavy cotton fabrics. Consid- 
erable progress has already been 
made in this direction as evi- 
denced by the widespread popular- 
ity of osnaburgs (hopsackings) 
over the last few years. 


interest in 
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Point System Grades Spun Rayon 


Standard number of points for different fabrics set up previously 
to eliminate guess-work on part of grader. No customer returns. 


By Henry Ellis Buckingham 


ONE MILL processing spun rayon 

cloth found that it was neces- 
sary to devise some system where- 
by the guesswork could be removed 
in the grading of the fabric in the 
clothroom. Thus, the “point sys- 
tem” was instituted whereby a 
standard number of points for any 
particular style of spun rayon fab- 
ric could be set up, so that the 
grader would immediately know 
whether the fabric should be grad- 
ed as “A”, “prints” or “seconds”. 
Each ‘inspector or grader kept be- 
fore her -a standard of points for 
each style of fabric, and by check- 
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ing off the imperfections as she in- 
spected the cloth, at the end of the 
cut it was a simple matter to total 
up the number of “points” checked 
against the cut of cloth and then 
grade it according to the standards 
previously set up, 

It might be said here that by the 


~use of the system no trouble was 


ever encountered with returns to 
the plant because of dissatisfaction 
with the grading of the fabric. 
This speaks well for the system, for 
the proof of the cake is in the eat- 
ing. A detailed explanation of how 
the point system for grading spun 





























FIG. 1 CBACK) 


rayon fabrics operates is given as 
follows: 

Take for instance Style No. 1, a 
rayon broadcloth that is to be dyed 
in plain shades. This would have 
to be graded closer than a broad- 
cloth that is to be printed, so 32 
points or imperfections (see Fig. 
3) would be allowed to pass into 
100 yards. This might be given 
the term “plain shade A” or if the 
mill wishes to grade the plain shade 
cloth in two grades, 40 points could 
be allowed in 100 yards and this 
could be called “plain shade B”’. 

In cloth that is to be printed with 
some pattern or floral design, etc., 
it is natural to expect that defects 
will not be as readily noticed as 
they would in a plain dyed piece of 
cloth, so 48 points per 100 yards 
could be allowed and this fabric 
would fall into the classification of 
“prints”. 


Point System Records 


The system calls for the use of 
several tags and sheets for the ben- 
efit of the grader. Fig. 1 gives the 
style, name of grader, and yards. 
Notice that the tag is perforated 
near the top and near the bottom. 
The top part has the foregoing men- 
tioned data. The middle section car- 
ries a space for the loom number, 
construction, yards, grader and a 
place for remarks that the grader 
may wish to make about the cloth. 
The lower part of the tag has a 
place for loom number, style, total 
number of yards, number of yards 
made on each shift, and the name 
of the grader. 

Fig. 2 is the tag used only on 
pieces of cloth under 30 yards. The 
short length goes into “seconds” 
anyway, and one of the larger tags 
as shown in Fig. 1 is saved by us- 
ing the smaller tag. Note that the 
tag in Fig. 2 carries space for style, 
loom number, section, folder, grad- 
er and number of yards in the 
piece. 

Two sheets shown in Figs. 3 and 
4 are also needed. Fig. 3 is the 
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new styie instructions for grading, 
and on this sheet the clothroom 
overseer writes the style, construc- 
tion, weave, warp. filling, etc. He 
must decide how many points will 
pass in the various grades, that is, 
how many points per 100 yards 
against the cloth will place it in the 
classifications of “plain shade A”, 
“plain shade B” or “prints”. This 
sheet carries convenient spaces to 
take care of both warp and filling 
defects, and it will be noticed that 
these are listed under each head as 
major or minor defects. By follow- 
ing the sheet closely, it can be seen 
just which defects count heaviest 
against the cloth in grading. 

Such a system also shows the 
type of defects that are causing the 
most trouble, and this is of assis- 
tance to the weave room overseer 
or slasher room overseer. By check- 
ing the sheet for the outstanding 
cause of trouble, the department 
head has something tangible to 
work on in correcting defective 
work. If he simply knows that he is 
having too many seconds, he may 
sweat around a month before locat- 
ing the trouble, but if he knows 
that thin places are causing 40 per 
cent of the seconds, he has some 
definite information to work with. 

Fig. 4, another sheet used in the 
point system, is almost a duplicate 
of the bottom part of the tag shown 
in Fig. 1. When the cloth is grad- 
ed as “seconds”, the grader fills out 
one of the sheets shown in Fig. 4 
from her copy of the bottom of Fig. 
1 and returns the sheet shown in 
Fig. 4 to the weave room overseer 
so that the trouble may be correct- 
ed immediately. 


Details of Grading 


Now, as to the actual grading of 
a roll of cloth. As the cloth comes 
over the perch, which incidentally 
has a yard counter at the top, the 
grader watches very closely for any 
defects. As defects are seen the 
cloth is stopped and the points 
graded against the piece are marked 
on the back of tag shown in Fig. 
1. Points must be marked as ma- 
jor or minor, and must be placed in 
the column for the shift in the 
weave room on which the defects 
were made. To get this shift distinc- 
tion at the start of the roll and be- 
fore the weave room shift stamp is 
seen, the grader keeps a small 
scratch pad by her side and marks 
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the number of yards on the scratch 
pad until she finds a shift mark on 
the cloth—then she transfers the 
yards to the bottom of the tag 
shown in Fig. 1 and to the proper 
shift. This saves guessing which 
shift the defects were made on and 
erasing any marks made on the 
tag. 

When the cloth has to be cut, a 
piece of blue tacking twine is 
placed in the right hand selvage 
and the roll is started up again. 
When the cloth has to be cut and 
40 yards (single cut) or more have 
already been run, one of the tags 
shown in Fig. 1 is fastened in the 
righthand selvage where the cloth 
is to be cut. The grader counts the 
number of points, on the back of 
tag shown in Fig. 1, and by looking 
at Fig. 3 can instantly tell whether 
the piece just graded is “plain 
shade A”, “plain shade B”, “prints” 
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or “seconds”. The grader’s classifi. 
cation is then stamped across the 
front of Fig. 1 thereby showing 
what grade the cloth is. This same 
process is repeated over and over. 
The tag shown in Fig. 1 should al- 
ways be put at the seams, where 
rolls from the loom have been sewn 
together in the cloth room, 

The two lower sections of tag 
shown in Fig. 1 are torn off by bal- 
ing clerk and saved in the cloth 
room for reference in case of a com- 
plaint. The top part of the tag is 
left on the cloth. 

The only tool needed by a spun 
rayon cloth grader is a No. 00 
darning needle for removing broken 
picks, etc. 

The system is simple, it removes 
all guesswork on the part of the 
grader, it is fair to all concerned, 
and removes any cause for argu- 
ment. 
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Keeping the Mill Clean 


Better quality to finished product; cleanliness builds good 


morale, prevents fire, reduces accidents. Good housekeeping. 


SOME of the more important rea- 

sons for keeping machinery 
clean are: for better quality of 
work, better lubrication, savings 
in parts, power and materials. 
Clean machines also lessen the 
danger of fire and give the opera- 
tives a greater pride in their 
work. Everyone who cares for ma- 
chinery likes to see a clean, shin- 
ing, machine in operation. 


Schedules for Cleaning 


For any plant to keep its ma- 
chinery in this condition it first 
must have a carefully worked out 
cleaning schedule for each depart- 
ment. The schedule must also be 
applicable to the different ma- 
chines in the particular depart- 
ment, and be so prepared that it 
can be readily understood by all 
operatives. Cleaning schedules 
should be posted behind glass (for 
protection) in each department 
where they may be consulted by 
new employees, and used for ref- 
erence by others. Haphazard or 
spasmodic “clean-ups” are of lit- 
tle or no value, since the object is 
to keep the machinery as clean as 
possible at all times. 

With suitable cleaning sched- 
ules for keeping our machinery 
clean, the next thing of impor- 
tance is to have the right brushes, 
mops, or other equipment for do- 
ing the job. With all this, ade- 
quate supervision is necessary to 
prevent careless execution of the 
plan. All workers are not tidy by 
nature, and some will purposely 
leave off cleaning here and there, 
and the purpose of the cleaning 
program may be defeated in this 
way. 

The writer will discuss in a 
rather general way some of the 
more important points about 
cleaning machines in the textile 
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By Erwin Hard 


mill and give the schedules used 
in his plant, together with some 
illustrations of brushes,  etce., 
which he uses. These may not ap- 
ply in detail, to some other plant, 
but may be found helpful. 


Opening and Picking 


Due to the amount of dust fly- 
ing in and around the machines in 
the opening and picking depart- 
ments, bearings are very likely to 
wear unless the oil holes are kept 
clean. (While this is not quite so 
bad in some departments, the 
writer is convinced that not 
enough attention is paid to keep- 
ing oil holes opened.) This costs 
mills money in parts replace- 
ments, loss of production, oil, 
power, and fire losses. 

The primary object in the open- 
ing and picking departments is to 
clean the cotton; therefore 
screens, grid bars, and mote 
knives must not be allowed to be- 





Photos courtesy Atlanta Brush Co. 


Type of brush used by the author for 
cleaning lower part of spinning frame. 


come clogged and dirty. This will 
hinder the cleaning process no 
matter how much the stock is 
beaten or agitated. Proper and pe- 
riodic removal of motes and fly 
from dust boxes and hoppers is es- 
sential. If these are allowed to fill 
up there can be no more “drop- 
pings”. 
Card Cleaning 


On cards it is most essential 
that licker-in and cylinder screens 
be kept clean. If these are allowed 
to become clogged bad carding is 
the immediate result. Quite often 
the operator will clean the mote 
or fly boxes under the card, but 
allow “tags” to collect around the 
sides of the screens. This lint 
soon stops up the screens and pre- 
vents the (fly from coming 
through. 

The old fashioned hand flap is 
still used by many for “flapping- 
off’ cards. This should not be 
used since we now have vacuum 
cleaning systems, and_ suitable 
brushes for doing this work. The 
flap causes considerable bad work, 
by fanning waste and dirt into the 
web and clothing. <A_ suitable 
brush also removes dirt from a 
machine much better than a flap 
or air. 


Drawing Frames 


The principal parts of a drawing 
frame to keep clean are the rolls 
and clearers. Clearers should be 
brushed, not picked. We have 
found that a small brush, which 
fits snugly in the hand, containing 
stiff fiber bristles is the best for 
this purpose. We use this type of 
brush on all frames for cleaning 
clearers. It not only removes the 
clearer waste completely and 
quickly but leaves the cloth in 
good condition and prevents slick 
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Left and center, two views of a home-made brush for cleaning guides in spinning. Brush is 


rounded from side to side and tapered from 
attached. Right, brush used tor p-cKing rollers 


places where the rollers rub. 

To keep the fluted rolls clean a 
regular system of scrubbing is es- 
sential. On 3-shift operation these 
should be removed and cleaned on 
at least one machine each day so 
as to make the round of all rolls 
once a week. If this is done good 
work will be the result. 


Slubbers and Speeders 


Comber brushes are usually 
used for general cleaning on slub- 
bers and speeders. The clearer 
brush used on drawing clearers is 
also used. Fluted rolls are usually 
removed and scoured about every 
6 months on 3-shift operation. Rol- 


the top towards the front end. Flannel is 


ler bars and steel rolls must be 
cleaned by regular schedule. The 
comber brush is best for all clean- 
ing under the frame. A _ small 
bunch of flat stripping is about the 
best thing we can use for wiping 
beams, and smooth frame surfaces. 

Flyers should be picked every 
doff, and the 
brushed. If this is not done a great 
deal of bad work will be the result. 
Never oil spindle tops or bolsters, 
as this 1s where lint collects and it 
is a source of much of the oily 
waste in roving. These not 
bearings and need no lubrication. 
The bolster simply supports the 
spindle and bobbin, and the only 


carriage covers 


are 





Brush used for punching out 


part which needs oil is the bobbin 
gear. 

From time to time all card room 
bobbins should be brushed out. If 
this is not done dirty lint collects 
in the base of the bobbins and will 
get into the roving. 


Cleaning Long Draft Spinning 


Rather than the 
monly practiced methods used in 
cleaning the spinning frame, the 
writer believes, it would be of 
more interest to the reader to 


discuss com- 





Cleaning Schedules Used by the Author for Opener. 


OPENING ROOM 


Clean machines, once per 8 hours, all 
shifts. 

Clean bars 3 times on each shift 

Take out motes once per 8 hours 

Clean overhead once per week 

Keep floor clean at all times 


PICKER ROOM 


Clean machines once per shift 

Clean out beater boxes, screens, head 
blocks once per shift 

Clean leather lap head frictions once 
per shift 

Clean out condenser screen once per 
week 

Clean off condenser and distributor 
one per shift 

Clean calender rolls once every three 
months 

Clean out sand holes every Tuesday 
and Friday 

Keep floor clean at all times 


CARD ROOM 


Clean cards once on each shift 

Take down strips 3 times on each 
shift, every 2 hours and 40 minutes. 

Clean out back flyings once per shift 

Wipe the front of the card every 
time the doff is out 

Wipe the back of 
time the lap runs out 

Clean off the lap sticks every time 
the lap is laid down, all shifts. 

Clean out under the doffer once per 
week 

Strip all the ecards 3 times on all 


the ecard every 


shifts 
Blow 

day 
Keep floor clean at all times 


down over head every Thurs- 


DRAWINGS 


Clean lap machines once per shift 

Clean backs every time the creel runs 
out, all shifts 

Clean fronts and 
bottom at every doff 

Clean bottom steel 
weeks, 2nd shift 

Clean coilers and 
per month, Ist shift 

Clean down overhead once per week* 

Keep floor clean at all times 

*Be sure to cover the drawings and 
turn the cans upside down while blow- 
ing down 


clearers, top and 


rolls every two 


turn tables once 


SLUBBERS 


When doffing the following should 
be kept clean on all shifts: 

Roller beam (top and back) 

Carriages 

Clean top rollers, 1 frame per shift, 
all shifts 

Clean steel rollers, 1 frame per week, 
all shifts 

Pick top and bottom clearers on emp- 
ty doff, all shifts, while the frame is 
standing. 

Pick the flyers on empty doff 

Clean out backs, 1 frame every other 
day, all shifts 

Clean heads of frame every day out- 
side 

Pick spindles clean, 1 frame, once 
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Picker and Card Rooms 


per day, all shifts 

Clean compounds on Friday, 1 frame 
all shifts 

Clean down overhead once per week, 
Ist shift 

Pick droppings from creel and top of 
frame after each overhead cleaning 

Keep the floor clean at all times 


INTERMEDIATES 


Clean roller beam and carriages on 
empty doff, all shifts 

Clean top rollers on empty doff every 
day, 1 frame, all shifts 

Clean top and bottom clearers on 
empty doff, all shifts, while the frame 
is standing 

Pick the flyers on 
full doff, all shifts 

Clean steel rollers, Tuesday and Fri- 
day, 1 frame, all shifts 

Clean out creel racks before setting 
in new creel, all shifts 

Clean backs 1 frame per shift, all 
shifts 

Roving haulers wipe off tops before 
putting up new creels 

Pick spindles clean, 1 
shift, all shifts 

Keep all roving boxes clean 

All full bobbins are to be STACKED 
into roving boxes, NOT THROWN IN 

Pick droppings from creels and tops 
after each overhead cleaning. Keep the 
floor clean at all times. 

All slubber and intermediate bobbins 
are to be brushed out and inspected, 
every two weeks. (Use the bobbin 
gauges every 4 months.) 


doff and each 


frame per 
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Stand and brush for brushing out bobbins. Lint inside will get in stock. 


bring out some of the more origi- 
nal developments here. Since long 
draft spinning has become an in- 
tegral part of our machinery com- 
plement, several new brushes have 
been brought out. With the old 
spinning it was the customary 
practice to pick the rollers with 
the fingers. 

Some long draft systems employ 
one or two belts, and a cradle, and 
it is more difficult to clean these 
parts. If they are not properly 
cleaned, lint will get between the 
aprons and the cradle, and around 
the knurled rollers, causing lumpy 
yarn. Several new brushes have 
been developed for cleaning these 
parts. Several of them are good for 
various types of long draft spin- 
ning, but sketches of the two most 
commonly used in our plant are 
shown herewith. One is used for 
“picking rollers”, and the other is 
used for “punching” the lint out 
on each side of the cradles and be- 
tween the rolls. 

Another part which must be 
kept clean on long draft spinning 
is the back scavenger or clearer 
roll. These do not have to be 
cleaned often but regularly. They 
collect a very light, short form of 
lint from the aprons and if this is 
allowed to remain there too long 
between cleanings, they begin to 
lose their “load” and cause bad 
splotches in the yarn. 

For running out guides it has 
long been the general practice to 
use a brush. This brush is made 
by inserting short clipped bristles 
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in several closely lined bunches in 
a wooden back. The chief diffi- 
culty with using a brush of this 
type is that it rolls up the fly, and 
as the brush is pushed along with 
the finger behind the ends, it loses 
these rolls of lint and they get in 
to the ends. The writer has a guide 
“brush” which has worked very 
successfully in his mill, which he 
made himself. It is made by shap- 
ing a piece of heart pine (for 
weight) as shown in the accom- 
panying pictures and glueing a 
piece of flannel clearer cloth to the 
bottom of it. A part of the cloth is 
left extended at the back which 
acts to hold the lint until the en- 
tire side can be “run out’, rather 
than allowing lint to get loose and 
fall into the spinning yarn. 
Another practice which has 
caused a great many bunches in 
yarn is the use of the whisk broom 
for brushing off bases and spindle 
rails. We have long since dis- 





Brush for cleaning filling racks 





pensed with the whisk broom, 
which we think is an abomination 
to good work in any spinning 
room. We use a rail brush as 
shown. This brush cleans any oil, 
or grime off these parts as well as 
the loose lint, and does not fan it 
about in the air to cause bad work. 
All the preceding discussion on 
cleaning in the spinning room re- 
fers, of course, to usual daily 
cleaning. It is also most important 
to remove the top rollers, long draft 
aprons, etc., and thoroughly scour 
the steel rollers periodically. At 
this time the worn aprons can be 
replaced, roving trumpets cleaned 
and set, thread guides straighten- 
ed roving rods brightened, gears 
and bearings cleaned, bases 
washed out, and many other neces- 
sary cleaning operations perform- 
ed. On three shifts these must be 
done about four times a year. 


Cleaning Winders 


In cleaning our high speed wind- 
ers weekly we find that com- 
pressed air is the best means of re- 
moving the lint. The important 
thing in cleaning winders is to 
avoid soiling the yarn. Winders 
have small, rapidly moving parts, 
which must be carefully lubricat- 
ed. When air is turned on these 
parts, dirty, greasy lint is likely to 
be blown on full cones or bobbins. 
Some of the steps to take in avoid- 
ing this are: (1) Let the cones run 
full and remove them before blow- 
ing off the machine. (2) Use a 
cover or screen to protect the 
winder on either side of the one 
being cleaned. (3) Cover up all 
bobbin bins, whether they contain 
materials or not. (4) Next raise 
guide covers along the entire 
length of the winder, on both 
sides. (5) Blow off the winder, 
starting at the top and going 
downward. (6) Always hold the 
air nozzle in a downward direction 
while blowing off machines. 

The routine, daily cleaning of 
the winders is done with the comb- 
er brush, or one of this type. Cone 
shelves should be kept. clean and 
especially just before doffing the 
full cones. Guides, covers and 
heads should be brushed frequent- 
ly, usually after each cone doff. 
Bobbin bins should be brushed out 
before new doffs are put in. Nev- 
er allow a fan or whisk broom to 
be used for cleaning winders. 
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These will stir up and fan loose 
lint into the yarn and cause a tre- 
mendous amount of bad work. If 
these bunches of loose lint get in, 
and are sized on the yarn, loom- 
stops may be expected to increase, 
and weave room production will 
drop. 


Loom Cleaning 


There is no better time to clean 
a loom than when the warp is out. 
All parts should be thoroughly 
cleaned, and oil holes opened at 
this time. We use compressed air 
and a brush for this work. Com- 
pressed air will do a fair job, but 





Brush for loom cleaning 





Clearing Schedule for Spinners 


First Shift 
Daily 


Pick top clearers 3 times daily 

Run out guides each hour 

Brush off spindle rail 3 times daily 

Brush off guide wires 1 time daily 

Wipe half of roll bars daily 

Wipe half of roving rods daily 

Pick all of front rolls and half of 
middle and back rolls daily 

Clean lint from behind half of stir- 
rups once each day 

Wipe all back guides, including roll 
beam 1 time daily 

Wipe lint off top line of roving 1] 
time each day 

Wipe the top roving creel 1 
each day, including edge of board 

Clean between all cradles with brush 

1 time daily 

Clean draft gear and roving traverse 
covers 1 time daily 

Clean half of lap stick weights 1 
time each day 


time 


Weekly 


Clean all under guides 2 times each 
week 

Clean all 
week 

Clean all ringrails 2 times each week 

Clean lint off one line of roving 2 
times weekly 

Pick hanging lint off lever weights 
2 times weekly 

Wipe behind spindle rail with cloth 
1 time every 2 weeks 

Clean ail roll stands with brass hook 
1 time weekly 

Wipe half of necks of middle and 
back steel rolls 1 time each week 

Wipe under bottom of top 
board 1 time each month* 

Clean half of back under clearers 
every 2 months* 

*(Frames on 3 shifts, % 
weeks, ) 


separators 2 times each 


eree!] 


every 6 


Second Shift 
Daily 


Pick top clearers 3 times daily 

Run out guides each hour 

Brush off spindle rail 3 times daily 

Brush off guide wires 1 time daily 

Wipe half of roll bars daily 

Wipe half of roving rods daily 

Pick all of front rolls and half of 
middle and backs daily 


Clean lint from behind half of stir- 
rups once each day 

Wipe all back guides, including roll 
beam 1 time daily 

Wipe lint off bottom line of roving 
1 time daily 

Wipe the top and bottom roving creel 
boards 1 time daily, including edge of 
board 

Clean draft gear and roving traverse 
covers 1 time daily 

Clean half of lap stick weights 1 time 
each day 

Clean roving traverse trumpet rod 
daily 

Wipe steel 
daily 


roll stands with eotton 


Weekly 


Clean all ringrails 2 times each week 

Clean lint off one line of roving 2 
times weekly 

Clean half of top clearers with brush 
1 time each week 

Brush between spindles with comber 
brush 1 time each week 

Wipe under bottom of middle creel 
hoard 1 time each month* 

Clean half of back under 
every 2 months* 


— ———— — 


clearers 


*(Frames on 3 shifts, ™4 every 6 
weeks) 


Third Shift 
Daily 

Pick top clearers 3 times daily 

Run out guides each hour 

Brush off spindle rail 3 times daily 

srush off guide wire 1 time daily 

Clean all of roll bars 1 time daily 

Wipe all of roving rods 1 time daily 

Pick all top rolls 1 time daily 

Wipe back guides, including 
beam 1 time daily 

Wipe lint off front 
daily 

Wipe bottom creel board 1 time daily 

Clean between all cradles with brush 
1 time daily 

Clean draft and roving traverse cov- 
ers 1 time daily 


Weekly 


Wipe behind spindle rail with cloth 
when spindles are oiled, every 2 weeks 

Clean % of back under clearers stick 
every 6 weeks. 

(This is on 
shifts. ) 


roll 


line of roving 


frames operating 3 
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it is also necessary to use a stiff 
brush in conjunction with the air. 
There are so many heavy, moving 
parts on a loom that must have 
either grease or heavy oil that a 
loom gets coated with a 
greasy film. The lint sticks in this 
grease or in the from 
humidifiers and it is very difficult 
to remove without some rubbing. 
This cleaning is done when the 
warp is out by loom cleaners who 


Soon 


moisture 


do nothing else and are especially 
trained for this job. 

The weaver is required to do a 
small part of the cleaning which is 
closely related to his work. He 
must keep filling grates cleaned. 
(A brush suitable for this is 
shown). The weaver must 


also 





Handy for cleaning looms 


wipe off the loom arch, tops of 
harness, lay cap, reed and cloth 
racks. A piece of cloth is the best 
thing to use for this. 

We have a man who blows out 
all the drop-eyes once a day. He 
simply starts at one end of the 
weave room and blows drop eyes 
until he gets across to the other 
end, repeating this cycle the next 
day, and so on. 

Cleaning looms is of the 
most important operations in the 
mill. A poor loom cleaner or care- 
less man blowing out drop eyes, 
can damage a considerable amount 
of cloth or warp. The material is 
then at its most expensive stage in 
the manufacture, and for that rea- 
son alone we should take care not 
to get it soiled or damaged. In 
the weave room, as in all other de- 
partments, the object in our clean- 
ing schedule should not be simply 
to clean, but to clean systemati- 
eally, regularly and correctly. 

This series will be continued in 
an early issue. Comments or sug- 


one 


gestions from readers are invited. 
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By Ernest D. Key* and E. R. Rath* 


*President; **Executive Manager 
American Leather Belting Association 


THE PROGRESS and history of 

the textile industry and that 
of the leather belting industry 
closely parallel one another. Both 
industries are old and built upon 
basic principles which have received 
but little modification since their 
inception. Both have been and still 
are dependent upon one another. 
The textile industry relies upon the 
leather belting industry to furnish 
it satisfactory drive equipment to 
enable it to turn out a first-class 
product, and the leather belting 
industry is dependent upon the 
textile industry as a market for a 
sizable portion of the product 
which it produces. 

A leather belting manufactur- 
ing plant is usually small as com- 
pared to a textile plant, but the 
processes of manufacture are just 
as involved. The human element 
and craftsmanship play an impor- 
tant part in these smaller facto- 
ries, and individualism is natur- 
ally highly developed. Until re- 
cently it was, therefore, quite dif- 
ficult for the manufacturers of 
leather belting to realize that they 
as an industry had problems that 
could best be solved on a co-op- 
erative basis. They now appreci- 
ate this, however, and by means of 
their industry organization, the 
American Leather Belting Associ- 
ation, are accomplishing through 
co-operation many things which 
the individual manufacturers 
could not economically do them- 
selves. 

Years ago, we remember, the 
leather belting manufacturer was 
generally called upon just to put a 
belt on a pulley, after the drive had 
been designed and engineered by 
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Leather Belting 
Keeps Pace 
with Industry 











A modern four-frame 
drive on spinning tn a 
Georgia yarn mill. , . 


a machinery builder or a mill de- 
signer. The mills were built with 
a certain mill construction, with 
so many bays each way, and the 
only thought then was given to 
the housing of the machinery with 
no thought to the power transmis- 
sion equipment. When the mill 
had been completed, the belt man 
was called in to put just so much 
belting on certain drives, and on 
certain width pulleys, as specified 
by the machinery manufacturer. 
This put the belting manufacturer 
at a disadvantage and caused a 
number of unnecessary belt fail- 
ures. 

The belting failures were not 
due altogether to machine de- 
signers, as different belting man- 
ufacturers used different horse 
power tables. One manufacturer, 
for instance, would publish a ta- 
ble in accordance with which a 4- 
inch double belt would be re- 
quired, whereas according to an- 
other manufacturer’s table an 8- 
inch belt would be required for 
the same drive. 

One of the outstanding accom- 
plishments of the co-operative ef- 
fort of leather belting manufac- 
turers has been the standardiza- 
tion and acceptance of uniform ta- 
bles covering horse power ratings 
of oak-tanned flat leather belting. 
Until this was done every leather 
belting manufacturer had rating 








tables of his own that might or 
might not compare with those of 
another manufacturer, with re- 
sulting confusion not only to the 
industry itself, but also to belt 
users. All of this has been elimi- 
nated by the acceptance of a 
standard brought about entirely 
through co-operation. — - 

Leather belting, like some other 
products, has been constantly im- 
proved. There is no comparison 
between the leather belt of today 
and that of comparatively few 
years ago. One of the greatest ad- 
vances in recent years, in the man- 
ufacture of leather belts, has been 
the use of water-proof cement, 
eliminating the use of sewed laps 
and copper rivets. This cement is 
impervious to water, steam and 
oil. In the South, particularly 
where there is so much humidity, 
especially in the weave room, it 
must now be gratifying to the mill 
man to know that he will not go 
into the mill some morning and 
find the belts have come loose at 
the laps and separated between 
the plys because of heavy humid- 
ity. The leather belting industry 
has endeavored to eliminate 
stretch in the belts going into 
mills where there is such heavy 
humidity and to eliminate shrink- 
age when the humidity is cut off 
during week-ends. 

Some few years ago, the leather 
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belting manufacturers conducted 
tests to determine whether any de- 
fective materials were being used. 
Flexing of the belts was tested, 
and the tensile strength of the lea- 
ther used, its elongation and its 
adhesion at the laps were checked. 
All possible faults along these 
lines were eliminated. 

These are illustrations of what 
has been going on along various 
fronts within the leather belting 
industry. The industry itself 
knew about them, but because 
most of the companies comprising 
the industry are relatively small 
and did very little advertising and 
promotional work, the customers 
of the industry did not always 
have an opportunity of hearing 
about these and other activities. 

Co-operation again came to the 
front and manufacturers of lea- 
ther belting are now engaged in 
what has thus far been their most 
extensive united movement, 
namely that of acquainting leather 
belting users with the merits and 
possible applications of flat lea- 
ther belting. Promotional and ed- 
ucational materials are being 
sponsored and distributed co-op- 
eratively with each manufacturer 
sharing in the responsibility and 
expense. This advertising is be- 
ing done not only by the American 
Leather Belting Association, but 
all of the industry was invited to 
participate. 

Studies on leather belting are 
being sponsored co-operatively in 
leading technical schools and lab- 
oratories by the leather belting 
manufacturers in an attempt to 
continue the improvements in 
their product and its application. 
The results of these studies are 
made available to each manufac- 
turer to be used by him in the so- 
lution of his manufacturing and 
distribution problems. 

We have had a very useful im- 
plement to our industry in the de- 
velopment of the pivoted motor 
base, and the “Production Drive” 
which consists of a pivoted motor 
base, two pulleys and a high qual- 
ity leather belt. Inasmuch as the 
short centers cause a belt to flex 
many more times than do long cen- 
ter drives, this base has been, in- 
directly, one of the many things 
which made it necessary for the 
leather belting industry to in- 


crease the efficiency of its prod- 
uct. We believe now this is one 
of the standard items in the tex- 
tile field. 

When high speed looms were 
originated in the textile trade, and 
the picks per minute were stepped 
up from around 165 to approxi- 
mately 200, and since the leather 
belting industry was so close to 
the textile trade, it was up to it to 


develop check straps, harness 
straps, etc., that would withstand 
this increased speed. Whereas 


years ago mills used slab leather 
for all loom strapping, today we 
believe there has been a general 
adoption of manufactured mill 
strapping. Next to leather beltinz 


Salvaging Parts and Supplies 


itself, this textile strapping is the 
most important item manufac- 
tured by the leather belting indus- 
try. 

Flat leather belting manufac- 
turers have learned from experi- 
ence that only through co-opera- 
tion can they economically accom- 
plish those things needed to keep 
their product in pace with indus- 
try in general. Through co-oper- 
ation they are solving some of 
their technical, manufacturing 
and distribution problems which 
enables them to turn out a prod- 
uct truly in keeping with the times 
and the high standards with which 
leather belting has always been 
associated. 





By J. C. Cunningham 


Staff Engineer, 


The Kendall Company 


Abstract of address presented before the South Carolina Division of 
of the Southern Textile Association, November 15, 1941 


THE AVAILABILITY of materials, 

and more especially tools and ma- 
chine shop equipment, makes for big 
differences in salvaging programs and 
practices between mills. We should 
leave the many technical questions of 
welding practices and machining prob- 
lems, aS they are a part of the sal- 
vage program, to the mechanical per- 
sonnel associated with you in your par- 
ticular mill, 

We oftentimes patch something or 
something which is actually 
not worth the expense, time, effort, and 
care that we put into it. There are 
four questions that, in my opinion, you 


Salvage 


might well ask yourselves at this point 
as to why and when you should remove 
the machines. Your first 
and perhaps main reason is one of op- 


parts from 


erating economy. Second, you are con- 
cerned with maintaining a given qual- 
ity of lap, sliver, roving or yarn. Third. 
vou desire to maintain a given produc- 
tion bogey. Fourth, you desire to 
achieve all three of the aforementioned 
objectives, and, at the same time, sat- 
isfy the employees who run the respec- 
This last 
point is perhaps not the least by any 
means, in your consideration and in 


tive machines involved. 


these days it is rapidly increasing in 
importance and real value to the mills. 

The problem of when to take off a 
part is somewhat complicated because 
of the different degrees of looseness 
due to wear that can exist in a given 
machine and still produce satisfactory 
work. There is also a question of the 
opportune time to take off parts that 
are worn in conjunction with cleaning 
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The most 
connection 


or overhauling schedules, 
important decision in this 
is to make sure that you take the part 
off the machine at a time when it is 
still possible to salvage it or restore 
its worn reasonable 
standard, fit for further use. You can 
let parts wear to a point where it is 


surfaces to a 


not possible to salvage them. 

In considering salvaging in its 
broader aspects, I would suggest that 
vou ask the mechanical department the 


usual questions which might be out- 
lined as follows: (1) Can the part be 


salvaged or repaired in such a man 
ner that it will satisfactorily meet the 
requirements of the machines when put 
back service? (2) What is the 
proposed method of salvage or repair 


of the particular part? (3) In Sal- 


into 


vaging or repairing a part, will its 
wearing surfaces be improved to the 
extent that the part is equal to or 
better than a new part in actual ser\ 
ice? This entails the use of better 


wear resisting metals in the welding ot 
the part. (4) What 
labor and 


is their best es- 


timate of the material cost 


of salvaging based on any predeter 
mined job lot that they estimate is eco- 
nomical to standardize. This pre 
cludes a study of the jigs, fixtures, and 
machine tools required to do the job, 
and cost data on the Get Ready, Do, 
and Clean Up cycles of the work. (9) 
What is the cost of the part to be sal- 


vaged, if purchased new from the ma- 


chine manufacturer (6) What is the 
percentage cost of salvaging a worn 
part in terms of its cost new? 

8 | 
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A bundle of South Georgia 
grown flax straw, shown with 
seeds ae “ee ee eae 
THE WORK covered by this report 


has been sponsored by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority at this insti- 
tution and at the Georgia Agricultural 
Experimental Station. Experimental 
work in the production of flax work 
was begun by the Authority early in 
its existence, shortly thereafter a co- 
ordinated program of research was 
established in Georgia whereby the ag- 
ricultural phases of the program were 
investigated by the Georgia Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, and research 
into the processing and utilization of 
the straw and fiber was carried on by 
the State Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

In a previous paper’ the objectives 
of an investigation of the growth, har- 
vesting, processing, and textile utiliza- 
tion of domestic flax were presented. 
Continued work has afforded addition- 
al information which will be presented 
here. Over 200 varieties of flax have 
been tried in various sections of the 
state of Georgia for developing a mar- 
ket for the farmer for an additional 


‘Released for publication by G. R. Rosse- 
lot, Director, State Engineering Experiment 
Station. 

2Late Director of the Flax Project 
ceased Aug. 15, 1941). 

®Director of the Flax Project. 

*Director of the A. French Textile School, 
Georgia School of Technology. 

*‘Worthington and Jones, American 
stuff Reporter 28, P63 (1989). 
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DOMESTIC FLAX—A Report on 
its Preparation and 





Mill Processing 


By Harold Bunger.° 


oD. L. Tay lor.° 


and C. A. Jones’ 


State Engineering.Experiment Station, 


Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Georgia 


profitable cash crop which also has 
soil conserving features and to provide 
an economical source of flax to meet 
the needs of the cotton textile indus- 
try for new fibers and mixed fabrics 
desired by the public. It has been found 
from these tests that two varieties, the 
Cirrus and the Triumph, are _ best 
adapted to this locality. A systematic 
study is now in progress using these 
two varieties to determine the effect 
of planting time, soil type, climatic con- 
ditions, harvesting time, and other va- 
riables on the yield and quality of the 


final fiber and of by-products. 


Progress of the Processing of Flax 
- Spinning 


As mentioned in the previous report* 
the main object of our investigations 
has been to replace the _ traditional 
time-consuming bacteria-retting, man- 
ual method of flax processing with a 
continuous, chemical-retting, mechani- 
cal process, obtaining a fiber that may 
be utilized successfully on cotton ma- 
chinery. 

It is perhaps desirable to review 
briefly the structure of the flax plant. 
The flax plant Linwm usitatissimum is 


annual in growth and rather delicate 


in structure. The overall height is 
about 40 inches, the stem is slender 
and straight. The cross-section® of flax- 
straw reveals from outside in (1) an 
orderly, linear layer of cuticular cells, 
(2) an irregular intermediate layer of 
cortical parenchym, (3) bast fibers in 
groups, being the flax fibers proper, 
(4) the random-like cambium layer, 
(5) the woody tissue, the cells being 
arranged in an orderly, close-packed ar- 
rangement, and (6) a pithy core which 
becomes hollow as the plant matures. 
The straw consists of 12 per cent fiber, 
24 per cent cortex and 64 per cent 
shive. The chemical composition of each 
layer is shown in Table I’ 


TABLE I 
Chemical Composition of Flax-straw 
Components 
Chemical constituent Cortex Fiber Shive 
Cellulose and 
hemicellulose ...65.0% 72.0% 60-70% 
Dt  Sedgugha ewe edneae 24.0 20.30 
I Ye ae ae ovis cid. ot es 20.0 | eer 
ES eel se ae. tet 10.0 1.0 1.0 
ee ar ao ee 1.5 
Coloring Matter ..... 5.0 0.5 1.0 
It is necessary in any process to sep- 





 @Matthews, J. Merritt: The Textile Fibers, 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. (1924), 


p. 738. 

7Caldwell, S.A.G.: Preparation and Spin- 
ning of Flax Fiber, London: Emmott & Com- 
pany (1931), p. 7; Oakely, F. I.; Long Vege- 
table Fibers, London: Ernst Benn, Ltd., 
(1928), p. 438. 


THIS ARTICLE reports progress to date on the adaptability of the flax 
fiber plant to the soil and climatic conditions of the South, and the pro- 
cessing of flax straw into a stapled fiber suitable for working on cotton 
mill equipment and for blending with cotton in textile products. 

This work is being carried on by the State Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion of the Georgia School of Technology. We believe this progress report 
will be of great interest to textile manufacturers as disclosing what has 
been done in the development of a new fiber for their use, and in adapting 


this fiber to regular mill processing. 


This paper was prepared by the Southeastern Section of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, as its eniry in a contest at 


that organization’s meeting in Pinehurst. 


It was presented there by Perrin 


N. Collier, chairman of the section, and was awarded one of the prizes in 


the contest. 


We reproduce it here through the courtesy of the association, 


whose official organ, “American Dyestuff Reporter”, is also publishing 
it for its members this month.—The Editor. 
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arate the shive from the fiber and fur- 
ther to remove completely the lignins 
and hemicelluloses which are associat- 
ed or chemically combined with the 
flax fiber. It is obvious from Table I 
that the chemical composition of shive 
is not greatly different from that of 
the fiber. It follows that any chemical 
treatment will be necessarily one of 
degree rather than of kind, and that 
any treatment affecting the undesira- 
ble constituents is likely to affect the 
cellulose fiber to somewhat the same 
extent. It is further desirable that 
enough of the pectins be removed so 
that the fibers will be dissociated into 
near ultimate fibers, yet that enough 
residual pectic matter will be left to 
aid in slipping during spinning and to 
give strength and the quality of ‘“feel’’ 
to the fiber. Briefly, the problem is 
to remove the lignins, hemicelluloses, 
and partially to remove the pectins and 
waxes without forming weak oxycel- 
luloses, brittle hydrocelluloses, or an 
excessively degummed fiber. 

An innovation introduced in this in- 
vestigation has been the order of pro- 
cessing. In the old method the whole 
straw stalk was submitted to retting 
and the deccrtication operation follow- 
ed. It was found that decortication 
could be accomplished on the whole 
stalk without previous treatment, pro- 
vided the moisture content is suitable. 

For the purposes of the process un- 
der discussion, it is necessary to pull 
the flax crop while yet green (when 
the seed is about one-half to three- 
fourths mature). This requisite derives 


from the fact that the quantity of 
lignin is much less in the immature 
Plant and the chemical treatment re- 


quired to liberate the fiber may there- 
fore be less drastic. That the yield of 
seed is materially reduced is an unfor- 
tunate fact. 

The flow-sheet for the process deve! 
oped at this Station is diagrammed on 
Plate 1. The flax-straw is stapled, de- 


corticated, and cleaned in a Centrif 
Air duster in a continuous process. 
This decorticated fiber is then trans 
ferred to a kier where it is degum- 


med in a batch process. The degummed 
fiber is transferred to the washing ma- 
chine where it is thoroughly washed 
and subsequently dried in a continuous 
process. From the drier it is transfer- 
red to regular cotton opening equip 
ment and the succeeding textile opera- 
aions performed. 

(a) Stapling the flax-straw: It was 
found that stapling the fiber could be 
accomplished most conveniently by cut- 
ting the straw itself into one and three- 
quarters inch lengths. For this purpose 
a rotary card cutter extensively used 
by printers was adapted by placing 
more knives on the shafts and adding 
a straw clamping device which carried 
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Plate I—Flow chart of the processing of domestic flax in the pilot plant 
at the engineering experiment station. 


the straw through the knives. The 
stapler is supplied by an apron that 


is manually fed with flax-straw placed 
perpendicular to the direction of move- 
ment. This whole machine is placed at 
Such an angle that stapled straw will 
be delivered at least partially aligned 
in the conveyor belt 
which feeds the decorticating machine 

(b) Mechanical Extraction of Fi- 
ber; Decortication: three 
main steps required to extract 
fiber: (1) rupture of the 
bond, (2) extrication of the shive from 
inside the fiber lavers, and (35) 


direction of a 


There are 
clean 


tiber-shive 


com- 
plete dissociation of shive from the re 
sulting fiber. Consideration of the flax- 
straw structure makes it apparent that 
the type of stress which will most sat- 
isfactorily rupture the fiber-shive bond 
is shear. 
Shearing stresses may be of three 
types: 1. longitudinal—in a plane par 
allel to the fibers, 2. 
twisting the straw. 5. 
having Op- 


torsional—as pro 


duced by trans 
verse—as caused by forces 
posite direction and acting perpendicu- 
lar to the fiber length. 

Many methods of decortication 
been tried, though one that is complete 
ly satisfactory has not yet been found. 
The mechanism yet 


tried, and 


have 


successful 
the 
consists of a 
signed fluted rolls, the action of which 
gives the longitudinal shear desired. 
Many methods of using torsional and 


most 


ohe in use at present, 


series of especially de- 


transverse shear have been tried with 
indifferent suecess. It is 
point out that the satisfactory 
decortication so far performed has been 
on retted, stapled straw. In order to 
breakage, the fiber should 


necessary to 


most 


avoid its 
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have a moisture content of seven fto 


nine per cent during decortication. 
were run using a vibrating 
the decorticating mai 


did 


ryt + 
Tests 


next fo 


screen 


results not warrant its 


chine, but 


continued use. The Centrif-Air duster 
next in line of production, is a 
Inachine designed to clean cotton 
fibers of dirt. leaf, stem and 
other foreign material and Is a 
part of the regular equipment of the 


cotton mill. Since its function appeared 
to be similar to that of eliminating sus 
pended shive from decorticated flax f 


ber. this 


with va 
flax. and 


remoy 


machine was tested 


kinds of decorticated 


rious 


because of its apparent value in 


ing occluded shive from fiber and cer 
tain mechanical advantages it Was 
adopted to perform 


dusting the deeorticated fiber. The ma 


the operation of 
chine will not separate shive which is 
honded to fiber, but it is generally very 
effective in dissociating short 
and from the fibers 
The operations just deseribed deliver 


fibers 
shive usable 
fiber of good 
pro 


éye> 


over-all yield of 20 to 22 


a stapled, decorticated 


quality ready for the degumming 
cess in an 
per cent, based on the weight of straw 
(eight 
remains about 60 per cent of by-prod- 
uct shive (composed mainly of cellulose 
and lignin), and 

per cent of by-product 
This leaves from 
the 


handling 


per cent moisture} used. There 


and hemicellulose 


about three 
fiber. 


cent of 


short seven fo 
nine 


for rejections 


per original weight 


and losses in 
the process up through the decorticat 
ing-dusting stage. 

Since shive constitutes such a 
large part of the material handled it 
is composed 


is well to observe that it 
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The start of the processing of the flax. Left, feeding the stapler to cut the straw to uniform length; approz- 








imately 134-inch. Right, the next process, decortication. The cut staple passes here through rollers producing 


decorticated fiber and separating shives from usable fiber. 


further separation of occluded shives. 


of approximately 50 per cent alpha 
cellulose, 17.5 per cent pentosans, 6.5 
per cent pectic acid, 8.5 per cent mois- 
ture, 5.55 per cent ash, 4.55 per cent 
alcohol extract (fats) and the remain- 
der is composed of various extraneous 
materials found in woody tissues of 
plants, It was found that approximate- 
ly nine per cent of furfural could be 
obtained from shive, using Tollen’s pro- 
cedure®. Although this is a good yield 
of furfural, there are numerous cheap 
sources of this product and it is ques- 
tionable whether processing shive in 
this manner would be profitable. P. 
Eckert and K. Plaeschke’ have investi- 
gated the utilization of shive in the 
paper and rayon industries, and have 
found that’ the sulfate process gives 
the better product, but still the quality 
of the pulp is not comparable with that 
from coniferous woods. Its use in these 


®*Tollens, Paper Trade Journal 87, 59 
(1928). 

"Eckert and Plaeschke, Papierfabrikant 36, 
T113 et seq. (1938). 


industries is therefore definitely limit- 
ed. It appears also that shive is slight- 
lv inferior to ground wood flour as a 
filler for plastics; power consumed in 
grinding the shive and proximity to the 
plastics manufacturer would be of crit- 
ical importance in this use of the by- 
product. The material may also have 
possibilities for use in brick manufac- 
ture, but its most important present 
use is as a fuel since it affords ap- 
proximately 9,400 B.T.U. per pound. 

(c) Degumming: The condition of 
fibers before textile processing is di- 
rectly determined by the degumming 
and subsequent washing, drying, and 
opening processes. The textile quality 
of fiber is judged on four main points: 

Length—should be uniform. 

Diameter—should be small and uni- 
form. 

Strength—should be great. 

Softness — should approach that of 
cotton. 

In the ideal case the fiber should be 


The unit in rear is a dusting unit performing 


received for degumming absolutely free 
of shive, and it should be uniformly 
degummed under optimum conditions 
of liquor concentration, temperature, 
pressure, and time. The degummed fi- 
ber should be evenly and completely 
washed, and dried in such a manner 
that fiber bundles do not cohere. This 
dried fiber should then be opened into 
a fluffy mass with no fibers being 
broken. These considerations have guid- 
ed our investigations to this point. 

It has been observed that the best 
textile qualities yet obtained have been 
produced by degumming fiber from 
water-retted straw. The bacterial ac- 
tion of retting appears to remove just 
the right amount of gums, leaving 
enough for the final fiber to be super- 
ior for textile purposes. For this rea- 
son retting and other processes to ef- 
fect the same result have been investi- 
gated. 

The retting process probably occurs 
in four steps: 





Left, the fiber condenser, which collects usable fiber from the duster unit. Fiber from the duster unit passes 
over revolving wire drum while vacuum separation withdraws fine shive dust and air. Right, the kier unit. 
The chemical degumming of the decorticated fiber is carried out in this unit. Pressure is 80 pounds per square 
inch, temperature 165 degrees C. Kier charge, 60-70 pounds. 
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Left, feeding the partially washed kier stock to final washer. Right, washed stock being fed to conveyor dryer. 


1. the solution of water-soluble con- 
stituents of the plant. 

2. beginning of bacterial action ac- 
companied by a rise in acidity. 

od. loosening of the fiber bundles. 

4. attack on the fiber bundles. 

For best results the retting should 
be stopped upon completion of the third 
Stage,, Our investigation has shown 
that the best retting occurs in 
water free of salts, the optimum 
temperature for the retting bath 
is about 338 degrees C., and 
that water retting can be satisfac- 
torily performed on stapled straw. 

Although it has been found that bac- 
teria-retted straw affords superior fi- 
bers, the retting process requires a com- 
paratively long time for completion and 
hence extensive tank space. It was 
deemed desirable, therefore, to inves- 
tigate faster methods. In the present 
process the unretted, decorticated, dust- 
ed fiber is degummed directly, this be- 
ing particularly advantageous since it 
is also necessary to degum the retted 
fiber. 

Among the othe: straw-treating pro- 
cesses investigated were steaming, 
cooking in water at high temperature, 
and cooking in solutions of 1 per cent 
and 0.5 per cent sodium sulfide, so- 
dium carbonate, sodium hydroxide. 
acetic acid, mixtures of sodium hy- 
droxide and sodium sulfide, and of so- 
dium carbonate with sodium sulfide. 
The time employed in these trials was 
yaried, but all took high 
temperature (about 165 
None of these treatments proved very 
satisfactory because the wood was ren- 
dered too flexible for effective decor- 
tication and fibers were too “ribbony”. 
It was subsequently shown that a pre- 
treatment of the decorticated fiber with 
hot dilute acetic acid is advantageous, 
but not equal or superior to results ob- 
tained, from processing retted straw. 

In the early experiments the possi- 
bility of extracting the gums and pec- 
tins from the fiber by means of or- 


place at a 


degrees C.), 


ganic solvents was considered and 
tried. Ether, various alcohols, chloro- 
form, and acetone were tried without 
success, 

The possibility of imparting a curl 
(for ease in handling in cotton ma- 
chinery) to the fiber before degumming 
was investigated. It was demonstrated 
that a curl couid be given by treat- 
ment with cold strong caustic, but the 
curl was not permanent and the method 
of treating the fibers was expensive. 

The degumming process developed 
employs a treatment of decorticated fi- 
ber (retted or unretted) with a mix- 
ture of one to two per cent water so- 
lution of sodium carbonate along with 
two to six per cent of sodium sulfide 
for one-half to two hours in the kier 
at 160-165 degrees C. This method re- 
quires no preliminary treatment or 
washing of the fiber and since its de 
velopment no other method has been 
found which equals or surpasses it. 

There are no marketable by-products 
from the degumming step. It is possi- 


ble, and indeed important for more 
economical processing, to recover the 


chemicals used for degumming. 


Washing and Drying the Degum- 
med Fiber 


In the first experiments in washing 
and drying the degummed fiber it was 
sought to employ the centrifugal meth 
od. Extensive tests, however, demon 
strated that the washing in this method 
was uneven and inefficient and that 
the fiber matted so seriously that it 
was hardly adapted for use in cotton 
breaking equipment. The centrifugal 
method is also a batch process and un- 
desirable for this reason. 

A._washing and drying assembly was 
therefore designed that is continuous, 
efficient, and which produces a fiber 
that is relatively unmatted and ready 
for the breaker. It consists principally 
of a screen conveyor belt (constructed 
in the laboratory from narrow width 
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sereening wire) which is fed with the 
degummed fiber so that it lies in a 
thin layer on the belt. It passes through 
a series of rubber rollers which ex- 
press the water from the fibrous mate- 
rial. Placed alternately to the rollers 
is a series of jets which spray water 
from above and below. The alternate 
spraying and expression of solution fol- 
lows the laws of extraction and affords 
very efficient washing. Although fresh 
water is used in each spray in the 
present equipment, it is thought that by 
installing a series of pumps one may 
take advantage of the counter-current 
principle and effect an appreciable 
economy of water. The clean, degum- 
med fibrous material is conveyed di- 
rectly and continuously into a tunnel 
dryer which dries the material and 
delivers it in a condition suitable for 
the cotton openers. 

The pilot plant now in use is capable 
of producing 10 to 15 pounds per hour 
of stapled degummed fiber. 


Cotton-Mill Processing and 
Spinning 
Considerations of space forbid a de 


tailed aceount of the numerous tests 


on processing and spinning of the line 


fiber. The 
spinning of all-flax 


success of processing and 


yarn entirely o! 


cotton-textile machinery is dependet 
upon the quality of the fiber supplied 
There have now been developed met 

ods which make it possible to spin low 


> 


count (coarse) all-flax yarn from wat 


er-retted, seutched, hackled, degum- 
med, stapled fibers, and from stap!ed 
decorticated, chemically degummed fi 
bers. In the latter case, however, con 
siderable further improvements and in 
vestigations are necessary in order to 
improve length uniformity, fiber diam- 
eter, and to make it economical for 
cotton machinery processing. 

The dried fiber was run consecutive- 


ly through a waste opener, a_ single 


(Continued on page 126) 
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New Plan 


RESEARCH in textiles, the means of 
doing it, the objectives, and en- 
largement and co-ordination of a pro- 
gram for it, received striking impetus 
at a meeting in the Roosevelt Hotel, 
New York City, on Friday, November 
14. 
The occasion was the 
convention of the U. S. 
now 


loth annual 
Institute for 
Research, officially 
as the Textile Research Insti- 
tute, Inc. The new name was adopted 
formally in the business session of the 
organization, but there was evident 
throughout the entire proceedings de- 
velopments of much greater and 
deeper significance than just a change 
of name. The meeting brought to fo- 
cus months of tireless work by officers 
and committees devoted to planning, re- 
organization and re-casting of the or- 
gaunization’s efforts and activities, a re- 
defining of its objectives and methods, 
and, as the industry moves forward 
into more effective work in research, 
this meeting will stand out as a high 


‘l'extile 


known 


spot in progress, at which reports on 
constructive work done within the or- 
ganization were presented, and indica- 
tions given of its future course in the 
direction of greater usefulness in lead- 
ing and inspiring the industry to 
higher achievements in research. 


Appropriate Change of Name 


TRi—as the Textile Research Insti- 
tute will become more generally called 
—has an ambitious program for itself 
and tor the industry it serves. Its af- 
fairs, through the re-election of all of- 
ficers, remain in the capable hands of 
the men who are responsible for the 
more aggressive and constructive pro- 
gram upon which it is now launched. 
essenden S. Blanchard, of Pacifie 
Mills, now temporarily serving in the 
textile of OPM at Washing- 
ton, was re-elected as president; Fuller 
IX. Callaway, Jr., president of Callaway 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga., and Robert E. 
Rose, director of the technical labo- 
ratory, organic chemicals division, E. 
I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilming 
ton, Del., are the vice-presidents. Har- 
old DeWitt Smith, vice-president of 
A. M. Tenney Associates, is treasurer. 
Kdward T. Pickard, with headquarters 
in the Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and at 10 East 40th St., 
New York City, is executive secretary. 
Mr. Pickard is also executive secretary 
of The Textile Foundation, the organ- 
ization which has sponsored so much 


division 


B6 





for Research. by TRI 


of the work done in the past under the 
direction of TRI and which will con- 
tinue its full support of the activities 
in its new program. 

This relationship between The Tex- 
tile Foundation and TRI is a mutually 
beneficial one, from which the cause of 
research in the industry will receive 
much value. The co-ordination made 
possible through the activities of Mr. 
Pickard, as executive officer of both 
organizations, serves a most valuable 
end. The co-ordination is further in- 
dicated in the announcement at the 
meeting last month that the enlarged 
research program of the Institute will 
be headed by Dr. Milton Harris, as di- 
rector of textile research. For several 
years Dr. Harris has been in charge of 
the researth activities of The Textile 
Foundation, with 14 research associ- 
ates under his direction, who will be 
available, under the correlation  be- 
tween the Foundation and the Insti- 
tute, for work with him in the Insti- 
tute’s néw activities. 


Details of the Plan 


Let Mr. Blanchard outline the new 
program, in this excerpt from his ad- 
dress at the convention luncheon, as 
president of the Institute: 

“Acting in co-operation with the In- 
stitute’s technical research committee, 
of which William D. Appel is chair- 
man, Dr. Harris will have general su- 
pervision, not only of fundamental and 
applied research, but also of mill con- 
tacts, involving the effective use of the 
results of both types of research. It 
is planned to develop the mill contact 
work into a very important segment 
of the whole program, with three ma- 
jor purposes in mind: 

“1. Bringing to the mills the results 
of fundamental and applied research 
being conducted by the Institute, the 
Foundation, and others. 

“2. Aiding members in their re- 
search activities and guiding re- 
search projects which are being under- 
taken under the auspices of the Insti- 
tute. 

“3. Bringing to the laboratories a 
clearer understanding of the practical 
problems in which the mills are most 
interested. 

“It is hoped eventually to be able to 
have enough of these mill contact men 
to represent and cover adequately such 
major branches of the industry as cot- 
ton manufacturing, wool manufactur- 
ing, rayon and silk manufacturing, 


knit goods and finishing, for example.”’ 

Along with the general research pro- 
gram, the Institute contemplates the 
employment of a director of publica- 
tions, publicity and information, who 
will have a dual job: serving as edi- 
tor of the new and revitalized monthly 
publication Textile Research, and as 
manager of information service. (At 
the luncheon, President Blanchard 
quoted Fuller E. Callaway as saying, 
with reference to the previous style of 
the Institute’s publication, “If I had 
something I wanted to keep strictly 
confidential, the best place I know to 
put it would be in Tertile Research.” 
Referring to the new style and format 
and content of the publication, first 
distributed at this meeting, Mr. Blanch- 
ard expressed the hope and belief that 
henceforth Mr. Callaway would have 
to look elsewhere for something to use 
as a confidential file.) 

The third general phase of the new 
program will be in the field of eco- 
nomie research, to be eventually under 
a director of this work; temporarily 


committee on ecenomic 


under a 
research. 

“What physical equipment have we 
to enable us to carry on our work?”, 
was a question which Mr. Blanchard 
posed and answered as follows: 

“Here we have to distinguish be 
tween what we have now and our ul- 
timate goal. Thanks to the whole- 
hearted co-operation of Dr. Briggs, di- 
rector of the National Bureau of 
Standards, splendid laboratory facili- 
ties are available and it is there that 
Dr. Harris and his research associates 
are located. Other Iaboratories will 
also be available, it is hoped, some of 
them equipped with full-sized textile 
machinery like that located in the tex- 
tile schools and the government labo- 
ratory at New Orleans. * * * We shall 
have to start on a modest scale, but 
I «am going to let you in on our not too 
secret ultimate goal—a building of our 
with complete facilities for all 
types of textile research—manned by 
an outstanding staff in which scientific 
and practical mill knowledge will be 
combined.” 

Mr. Blanchard explained, as to tech- 
nical research projects for the immedi- 
ate future, that inquiries have been 
made as to what research problems the 
industry is most interested in, and re- 
ported a generous response providing 
a wealth of subjects which will be an- 
alyzed and classified and worked into 


own 
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a carefully planned program. He told 


also of plans to set-up regional or com- _< escé o 
modity groups of members in leading 3:7 Sic 
centers of textile interest, which, com. 224 i: i. 
bined with more frequent meetings e2wsh 35 
which are planned, will result in far ae StS 
more productive co-operation and inter- ss 45 a 
est in research activities. He indicated $o's- == = 
in detail some of the proposed activi- 2285 at. 
ties of the information service, and o* 5 Oe Hs 
the economic research committee. 2 == = Ed & 
The luncheon which concluded the Ee a-ous 
one-day convention of the Institute was E 2” Sdi~ 
attended by more than 450 interested “ Yo e rye 
members and guests, representing all Wd, 2k 
phases of textile manufacturing and ¥- ZB 
distributing. It was a splendid oppor- F >=5§a 5 
tunity for the Institute to outline its = 22922 
new program to the industry, and Mr. i - 
Blanchard responded most effectively. saa," s 
Another speaker at the luncheon was a2es LS 
Dr. Milton Harris, who briefly declared % : s+ 3 5 2 
that he has undergone a change of “ S a< 
opinion within recent years as to the = rs $8 
attitude of the textile industry toward 2"S= oS = 
research. Dreviously, he said, he had weaestee 
accepted the much-repeated doctrine — SA RSF 
that industry just wasn’t interested in a 2ahSe 
the subject, but that first-hand contact “ a <2 : 
with scores of manufacturing units in 2 s295 0 
the industry had convinced him that = oes sae 
such a statement is fallacious. He SES. 58 =2 
found members of the industry keenly 2ane — = 2 
interested in and aware of the impor- ~eios > 2 o 
tance of research, and expressed the dente 
hope that the new Institute program 
would be the means of answering this oo 
recognized need. 5< sk : -_ g 
Other speakers at the luncheon were . é 2028: = 
Rear Admiral H. G. Bowen, technical ose -.3- 
aide to Secretary of the Navy Knox, s&= 3". 353 
and director of the Naval Research 28°32 zm 
Laboratories, recently assigned by the = 20 © Say 
Federal Government to operate the 255 a3" 8 & 
shipyards at Kearny, N. J.; and West- 22 S01 a 
brook Steele, executive director of the = aS =F = OB 
Institute of Paper Chemistry at Ap =a 8 ae 
pleton, Wis., who described the unique Brians 
achievements of the paper industry "Bes +i 
through the operation of its laborato- — hate Re oee 
ries at Appleton. bet grits 
“Research: The Secret Weapon” S GBS Se5 
ton “ame. 
The Textile Research Institute, : oe Sess 
through its energetic and enthusiastic S4a..* ET: 
leadership, and its broad new program, = Sec -, rs 
occupies now a position as spearhead re S = 
for the industry’s activities in research, 32% “33 33 
which Fuller Callaway has aptly == = ois 
termed “the secret weapon”. It is, he SE Sze 2 2 
said, “either offensive or defensive, de- - a S : 
pending on whether its wielder is an £S5¢3252° 
aggressor or a defender against ag- 222 a 2&5 
gression. But always it is one which om 2-283 
cannot be resisted save by another of efge o2Ln 
the same kind. It is the means of get- ao eee 
ting knowledge, not previously had, to- es zoe * 3: 
gether with the ability to use that ¢235 a 
knowledge, to the end that more of e5a55 43 
man’s foes may be overcome and his 23 eu L220 
Si ee Om SS 2 





life made better than it was before.” 
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SC Carders and Spinners Meet 
for Discussion at Clemson 


A LARGE CROWD of mill men attended the regular meeting of the 

carders and spinners section of South Carolina Division of the 
Southern Textile Association, held at the textile school of Clemson 
(S.C.) College on November 15. The meeting was in charge of W. W. 
Splawn, Pelzer (S.C.) Mills, general chairman of the division. J. Strom 
Thurmond, judge of Circuit Court, spoke on the subject of “Things 


Worth Fighting For”, 
Kendall Company, 
and supplies. 
where in this issue (page 8&2). 


G. H. Dunlap, on leave from the 
staff of the Clemson textile school, 
who is doing practical mill research 
and test work under a program fi- 
nanced by The Textile Foundation and 
supervised by The Arkwrights and 
the Southern Textile Association, re 
ported that at present tests are being 
run in the mills on every machine but 
looms, 


Faster Card Cylinder 


He told of one test dealing with in- 
creasing the speed of the cylinder on 
cards from 172 r.p.m. to 196 r.p.m., 
giving an increase in production from 
10.2 pounds per hour to 11.69 pounds 
per hour (with all other speeds in- 
creased proportionally), and after 
testing the yarn and the sliver, he 
found that the strength of the yarn 
went up from 61 to 64 pounds with 
the higher speed. Single-strand break- 
ing tests bore out the same facts. On 
another test of increasing the cylinder 
from 165 to 192 r.p.m. the breaking 
strength rose from 54.7 pounds to 59.02 
pounds. 


Join in Test Work 


Mr. Dunlap then explained that the 
work he is doing costs the mill noth- 
ing, and requested mill men to write 
him at Walhalla, S. C., suggesting other 
tests that might be made, and offer- 
ing to take part in the work, which 
is run in the various plants by the 
mill men, and Mr. Dunlap arranging 
identical tests in other mills so that 
more than one result on a test will be 
had. Reports of tests will be published 
and distributed to the mills of this 
country without charg 

W. E. Hammond of Balfour (N.C.) 
Mills asked if the yarn referred to by 
Mr. Dunlap was as clear as yarn pro- 
duced when the cylinder was running 
at standard speeds, but Mr. Dunlap 
said that a test on clearness has not 
been made. Mr. Hammond said that he 


and J. C. Cunningham, staff engineer of The 
presented an address on salvaging of repair parts 
An abstract of Mr. Cunningham’s remarks appears else- 


has experimented on higher card cyl- 
inder speeds by increasing from 165 to 
173 r.p.m., and considered at the time 
that this was as high as he could go 
with flat settings of .007-inch because 
of eentrifugal force on the cylinder 
bringing the cylinder clothing too close 
to the flats, and thought that in some 
instances it might be necessary with 
the higher speeds to set the flats off 
to .010-inch instead of .007-inch. 

Going back to the test, Mr. Dunlap 
said the mill that increased the speed 
of the cylinder from 165 to 192 also 
increased the production from 9.92 
pounds per hour to 11.84 pounds per 
hour and that the percentage of motes 
and fly at 165 r.p.m. was 1.056 and 
at 192 r.p.m. was 1.103. Flat strips 
at 165 were 3.389 per cent and at 192 
were 3.324 per cent, no change being 
made in the setting of the flats when 
going to the higher speed. 

The men present were further in- 
terested in Mr. Dunlap’s report and 
in answer to questions he advised that 
the foregoing tests were made on 


Western cotton coming from Missis- 
sippi and Arkansas, consisting of a mix 
Middling and one-third 


of two-thirds 





staple l1y7- 
located on the 
Tests were on the same 
within the same 
month, so the difference in results was 
not attributable to the stock. 


Strict Low Middling, 
inch; the cards were 
third floor. 
cotton in each mill, 


New Employees 


Going into the regular discussion pe- 
riod, led by Frank D. Lockman, su- 
perintendent of Monarch Mills, Lock- 
hart, S. C., the first question dealt 
with methods of introducing new em- 
ployees to their work, especially from 
the standpoint of safety. The first an- 
swer came from E. W. Metzger of Dar- 
lington (S.C.) Manufacturing Com- 
pany, who explained that when hiring 
a new employee, the overseer asks him 
what type of work he has done and 
where he has worked, and if the em- 
ployee is taken on, he is told how to 
work safely around the machines and 
is shown their operation. He told of 
having several small accidents in the 
plant, and the mill is trying to reduce 
these by instruction. Lately when a 
new man is hired, and when he signs 
for his social security card, he also is 
asked to sign a statement that he has 
been instructed in safe working meth- 
ods at the machine, and this signed 
statement stands as a record if the 
man is ever injured. 

Mr. Hammond said that at his plant 
the employees are cautioned about 
working safely, but the mill has no 
proof on this point, and he thinks the 
idea advanced by Mr. Metzger about 
requesting signed statements is a good 
one. He then brought out that he has 
adopted an idea from Mr. Lockman of 
giving the employees that were to be 
trained as weavers enough tie threads 
so that they could learn to tie weaver 
knots during their spare time, inas- 
much as this is the most difficult part 
of a learner’s training if he is to go 





Some of those attending the STA meeting at Clemson College on November 15, and stand- 


ing around on outside before discussion 


started: 


Top row, left to right, Jimmy Sor- 


a of New York and New Jersey Lubricant Co., J. D. Beacham of Lonsdale Mills at Seneca, 
G. Raines of Eagle Roller Repair of Greenville, Fred Phillips, also of N. Y. & N. J., J. F. 


Davis of Lonsdale Mills and Bob Stutts of Woodside Cotton Mills, 
Bottom row: F. M. 


president of the Association. 
Lan 


Simpsonville, a vice- 


Mathis, L. F. McMackin, M. B. and J. Z. 


caster, all of Pacolet (S.C.) Manufacturing Company, ‘Arthur Nuttall and J. J. Norton of 


Goodyear Clearwater Mills, Cedartown, Ga. 
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into weaving. 

Safety and safe working methods are 
the greatest worries of a supervisor to- 
day, said Mr. Splawn, especially those 
operatives that come today and are 
gone tomorrow. At his plant (Pelzer 
Mills) the new employee is introduced 
to the second hand and the latter goes 
over the entire job with the employee, 
but not in a hurry. The new man is 
instructed in safety and is also shown 
a list of his duties, and is told to feel 
free to ask questions about his work 
of the second hand or overseer, espe- 
cially those things that give even old 
operatives trouble, and these are 
pointed out in the beginning. Mr. 
Splawn has found that by this train- 
ing the new employee comes to his 
supervisor if he does not understand 
a certain part of the job, and even- 
tually becomes a good operative. Also, 
the new employee will tell other new 
employees about the system. 

R. T. Stutts, Woodside Cotton Mills 
Company, Simpsonville, S. C., told of 
having the new employee interviewed 
by the superintendent so that the su- 
perintendent will have a better under- 
standing of the employee. If the em- 
ployee is one that left the company and 
has returned, both the superintendent 
and the overseer let him know that 
they are glad to have him back. The 
second hand introduces the new em- 
ployee to the workers on each side of 
him, and also to the people on the other 
two shifts. He is also told about the 
time of paying off, various labor regu- 
lations that the government expects the 
employee to adhere to, and those re 
quired of the company. 


Training Classes 


Raymond E. Henderson, Graniteville 
(S.C.) Company explained a system 
that has recently been installed at 
these mills, but one which has 
been used at Bibb Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Macon, Ga., where he formerly 


long 


was employed. The mills at Granite 


ville have a personnel and employment 
manager, who also teaches learners. 
There is a high school in the Granite- 


ville village which has been equipped 


with textile machinery, including 
cards, drawing, slubber, spinning 


frames and looms. Regular vocational 
classes are taught the operatives in the 
usual manner, but in addition the high 
school has an instructor to teach girls 
to spin on the spinning frames, and 
other operatives are taught various 
types of work. There are eight girls 
taught spinning for three hours per 
day, receiving primary instruction. 
Those showing promise are given jobs 
in the mill such as roller picking, and 
from this they learn to spin very rap- 
idly. Weaving and loom fixing classes 





Inside the meeting, a familiar scene; in foreground W. E. Hammond of Balfour (N.C.) 


Mills, a long-time member of the Association, with Mr. Baker, one of his overseers; 
Dunlap, on leave from the teaching staff at Clemson College to conduct the r 
Bottom row: H. Paul Bridges and J. A. Talbert of Cliffside 


G. H. 
and test work in the mills. 


(N.C.) Mills, J. R. Cothran and B. E. Gillespie, Jr., of Mills Mill, Greenville; 


right, 
research 


J. C. Cun- 


ningham, staff engineer of Kendall Company, who spoke on salvaging parts at the meeting, 
Broadie Brigman and Jesse Jones of Pelzer (S.C.) Mills, with Frank Byrd of Springs Cotton 


Mills in background. 


are expected to be installed at Gran- 
iteville in the near future. 

The next question asked “What im- 
provement in variation in yard per 
yard evenness have you noticed since 
installing bleNding reserves on pick- 
ers?’ This was answered by J. Z. Lan- 
easter of Pacolet (S.C.) Manufacturing 
Company, who reported improvement 
in evenness yard for yard, but had no 
figures on it. Mr. Dunlap said that 
he has seen results of tests made on 
pickers with and without blending re 
serves in some of the work carried on 
by him; using .38 variation in all, .15 
each way, the following results were 
obtained: Machine equipped with 
blending reserve, 47 yards tested, 46 


within limits; 47 yards tested, 43 
within limits. Machine not equipped 
with blending reserve, 47 tested, 24 
within limits; 47 tested, 30 within 


limits. 


Humidity on Long Draft 


Taking up the next question, the 
chairman asked what has been the ex- 
perience with long draft roving as com- 
pared with conventional roving, as con- 
cerns the relative humidity run. G. P 


DeBrule, Pacifie Mills, Columbia, S. C.. 


said, “You cannot run as high a rela 
tive humidity on long draft roving as 
on regular roving. I ran 55 per cent 
relative humidity on long draft.” Mr. 


Metzger running between 48S 


and 52 per cent on long draft spinning 


reported 


and higher on conventional spinning; 
otherwise he had lapping-up. 

Discussion then went into 
for controlling the humidity, after the 
humidity had reached the point where 
the automatic instruments could not 
regulate it, and one man said that in 
the winter time it is possible to turn 
steam into the plant, but that this might 
break down ends; in the summer time, 


methods 
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according to him, it is possible to help 
by opening the windows. Mr. Metzger 
said that in the summer they cut off 
the humidifiers and only run the fans. 
It was Mr. Stutts’ opinion that the 
only thing to do its to have air condi- 
tioning, and he forecast that within 
the next 20 years all mills use it. 


Inspecting Bobbins 


Inspection of new bobbins and quills 
the next topic. Mr. Hammond 
told of using a machine running 1100 
r.p.m. to test the bobbins for balance 
hecause the 
defects better than the spinning spin- 
die does at higher speeds. He also 
gauge for sizing the bobbins, 


Was 


slower speed showed up 


uses a 
and advised that any bobbin manufac- 
turer would furnish the mill with one. 
Someone asked about the percentage of 
rejects on new bobbins and quills and 
Mr. Hammond said that his rejects ran 
about 2.17 in a thousand. Mr. Splawn 
considered that the number of rejects 
depends on whether it is the first time 


the mill gauges bobbins or not. ‘The 
first time he gauged them the rejects 
ran 5.3 per cent and since then only 


16 per cent. 
was had Dy an- 
(Crompton «& 


Knowles looms, and who said that it 


The same experience 


other member who has 


is necessary to have a very accurate 
quill; he said that he purchased a lot 
of quills and found that 60 per 
of them had to be discarded, but when 


were 


cent 


he purchased another lot they 
very satisfactory. 
suid, when he purchased 
there were only about 100 rejects. It 
was his opinion that if you have the 
reputation of gauging them, the quills 
are good. One other member told of 
using a jig to stick the bobbins into 
in order to test them, and if they don’t 


fit they are thrown out. 


Only recently, he 
10,000 quills 
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Quartermaster Corps Purchasing 
Army Goods on New Basis 





CAN THE ARMY Quartermaster 

Corps successfully adopt buy- 
ing methods that have drawn at- 
tention in recent years to such or- 
ganizations as Sears Roebuck and 
Montgomery Ward, that have the 
reputation of being especially 
shrewd buyers? While all meth- 
ods used by private firms of this 
character cannot be adopted by 
the Army some now have been but 
the textile industry is not yet 
agreed whether this change in 
method of buying textiles for our 
large Army is for the better or 
not. 

For as far back as can be re- 
called the Army Quartermaster 
Corps has bought textiles through 
the public opening of bids by 
means of which invitations to bid 
were mailed out by the depot to 
interested manufacturers with a 
date set when bids would be 
opened in public. After this was 
done a short time would elapse 
before the depot would announce 
the names of the lower bidders 
that had received contract awards 
under this invitation. This method 
meant that the Army was buying 
its textiles, which are bought 
mainly by the Philadelphia Depot, 
at the cheapest quoted prices al- 
most irrespective of other consid- 
erations. This plan of buying had 
the complete support of the textile 
industry. 


New Plan Described 


At present this has been com- 
pletely discarded, at least for the 
present emergency and the new 
plan is as different as black from 
white. Under the new arrange- 
ment awards no longer go pri- 
marily to the lowest bidders but 
rather the contracts resulting will 
be with the following factors con- 
sidered, which are in fact listed in 
the new invitations for bids, start- 
ing at the Philadelphia depot 
around November 1, 1941: speed 
of delivery, proper quality, fair- 
ness of price, effect of the defense 
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program upon consumers, mainte- 
nance of fair labor standards by 
prospective contractors, avoid- 
ance of undue geographic concen- 
tration of contracts, financial re- 
sponsibility of prospective con- 
tractors, avoidance of transporta- 
tion congestion, availability of 
power facilities and the moral re- 
sponsibility of prospective con- 
tractors. 

These naturally give Army pro- 
curement officers a wide power of 
discretion in making awards 
which in many instances means 
that this power rests in the Office 
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never present when Army procure- 
ment officers bought at the low- 
est bid price. 

Under the new method of re- 
ceiving Army textile bids these 
are opened in private and the first 
the industry knows what has oc- 
curred is when awards are made, 
sometimes as late as a month after 
the bids were opened. Under this 
the Army places contracts among 
certain bidders and this is fol- 
lowed by negotiations with manu- 
facturers that have reminded tex- 
tile firms of the methods used pre- 
viously by Sears and Montgomery 


“ 
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Ski troopers in snow. Quartermaster corps buys all types of Army Material. 


of Production Management which 
now passes on most Army con- 
tracts, along with those of other 
branches of the armed forces of 
the United States. The new 
method of Army textile buying has 
been in existence too short a time 
for the industry to make up its 
mind whether it meets with its ap- 
proval but there is fear in the 
minds of some manufacturers that 
have long done business in textiles 
with the Government that, in view 
of the number outside the Army 
that now must pass on contracts, 
there is danger other influences 
may become a factor that were 


Ward where the Government has 
set a price ceiling on the goods 
involved. Then the buying office 
communicates with various manu- 
facturers and tells them they can 
have so much business if they will 
meet this ceiling price. Up to the 
present the process has worked 
out satisfactorily from the Gov- 
ernment’s standpoint but numer- 
ous textile manufacturers declare 
that under it their profits have 
been hard hit and in many in- 
stances no longer exist. 

This trend in Army buying is 
proving of interest to manufac- 
turers because the outlook is that 
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more and more firms will in the 
coming year almost be compelled 
to take business of this type and 
also because it marks a distinct 
change for the Army’s procure- 
ment officers. The Philadelphia 
Army Quartermaster Depot is said 
to be the largest single buyer of 
textiles in the world, having 
bought approximately a half bil- 
lion yards of various fabrics in 
the last year, so what it does is 
of vital interest to many concerns. 

One of the intents of the new 
buying policy is to spread the 
work more widely and at the same 
time minimize unemployment. It 
was claimed that previously most 
of the business was confined to a 
relatively small number of mills, 
usually large in size. Now the 
smaller mill gets a fair chance 
even though this might mean the 
Government would have to pay a 
higher price. It is also the plan 
to spread contracts so far as pos- 
sible on a geographic basis on the 
amount of looms in a certain State 
or locality which will mean that 
if too much cotton goods business 


of a type goes to one State or sec- 
tion, another will now stand an ex- 
cellent chance of obtaining more 
orders even though this might 
mean at higher prices. 

At a recent meeting of combed 
yarn spinners it was stated that 
about 40 per cent of current pro- 
duction was going into military 
fabrics of various types indicat- 
ing to what extent the defense 
program has affected some 
branches of the textile industry, 
and in these spots there has de- 
veloped a situation where it is im- 
possible for buyers to obtain cer- 
tain type fabrics over nearby de- 
livery dates. Examples of this are 
seen in cotton fabrics that go into 
the manufacture of rubberized 
raincoats or in cotton ducks or 
twills that are widely used in 
Army clothing. 

It is just such a condition that 
the spread-the-work program of 
Government buying aims to cor- 
rect and there are indications this 
is already resulting in some im- 
provement. Under this spread- 
the-work plan, concerns that never 
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Safety Poster Contest at Pepperell 


READERS of this magazine will 

find, if they have been follow- 
ing the various discussion meet- 
ing reports, that the subject of 
safety and safety training meth- 
ods are foremost at this time in 
the minds of textile executives 
and supervisors. Since textile la- 
bor is scarce these days, it is 
costly to the plant to have a cou- 
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ple of men out from a department 
because of injuries. 

Mill men will be interested in 
knowing of a novel way to stimu- 
late safety thinking among the op- 
eratives, as carried out by the 
Lewiston Division of the Pepper- 
ell Manufacturing Company, Lew- 
iston, Maine. A Safety Poster 
Contest was instigated to see if 
some original and different pos- 
ters could be secured, other than 
the ones received through the us- 
ual channels. Response to the con- 
test was excellent, and officials 
found that some of the safety as- 
pects which had been overlooked 
in the past were brought to light 
by the operatives entering the con- 
test. 

The two illustrations, first and 
second prize winners in the con- 
test, are examples of the type pos- 
ters submitted. 

For those mills wishing to run 
a similar contest, it’s done in this 
way: Post notices on all bulletin 
boards announcing the contest: 
Right, first prize winner by Harry Paquette 


of Lewiston Bleachery. Left, second prize 
winner, by John B. Lavoie. , .« 
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previously bid on Government 
work are now getting orders el- 
ther directly or as sub-contrac- 
tors. By this method not only is 
it expected that larger supplies 
will flow into essential military 
orders but that unemployment will 
be kept to a minimum. 

In the coming year it is proba- 
ble that a further step will be 
taken to facilitate military produc- 
tion including textiles, this being 
a system, already discussed, to al- 
locate raw materials to industry 
and then for a central board to al- 
locate this between military and 
civilian production. Under this 
plan the industry could know in 
advance just how much production 
and raw material was to be allo- 
cated for military and how much 
for civilian orders, and there have 
been suggestions, for example, 
that under such a plan a central 
textile control board would be set 
up. It all adds up to the prospect 
that the textile trades are in for 
much greater Government control, 
at least for the emergency pe- 
riod. 


give rules, those eligible, subject 
matter to be covered, closing date, 
prizes and judges. Posters should 
be judged more for subject matter 
than for technical skill in draw- 
ing, though the prize winner in 
the Pepperell contest combined 
both. At intervals during the con- 
test time, get out bulletins asking 
how they are getting along on 
their posters, and remind them of 
the closing date. 
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CURRENT TEATILE TOPICS 


Sliding scales 
bring new order 


TRADING in cotton goods was put on 

a new order of procedure when 
the ceiling prices on a_ sliding scale 
went into effect on October 21. Demand 
has been broad, but manufacturers 
have held up selling except when fluc- 
tuations in raw cotton gave the market 
a favorable turn. Such an order has 
pointed to a market for the future of 
spurts in selling, with intermittent 
halting movements. 

Just previous to and right after the 
imposition of the sliding-scale ceilings 
on a large part of the cotton goods 
list, a substantial volume of business 
was accomplished. Sales for the week 
preceding were the largest of such a 
period since mid-summer, with the 
spread between the old fixed ceilings 
and the cost of cotton widened sharply 
by decline in the raw material. 

From the epochal date of October 21 
until November 10 the market was re- 
strained as prices for raw cotton re- 
mained in one price bracket except for 








EMPLOYEES of Clark Thread Company of 

Georgia, Clarkdale, gathered around 
and ate barbecue and plenty of it on No- 
vember 1, celebrating the 10th anniversary 
of the starting of production through the 
plant. Entertainment was furnished by a 
review put on by the local unit of the Home 
Guard, addresses and both square and round 
dancing. Top picture shows A. W. Babbitt 
of Newark presenting 10-year pins to the 
long line of employees who have been with 
the company since it started. Center pic- 
ture, part of the crowd, and lower, the Home 
Guard, Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts saluting 
the flag. Clark Thread believes strongly in 
the Boy and Girl Scout movement. 
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two shifts of a single day each. which 
brought little trading result. The small- 
er government crop report of Novem- 
ber 8 lifted cotton to an average of 
16.44 cents and raised the basis for 
print cloths by half a cent, as of No- 
vember 10, thereby creating an incen- 
tive for mills to sell. 


Take advantage 
of wider margin 


With raw cotton at the lowest point 
of the new bracket and print cloths up 
from 43 to 43.50 cents a pound, the 
margin was materially widened and 
mills were prompt to take advantage 
of the opportunity to sell on a favor- 
able basis. Plenty of demand was 
found and mills turned over substan- 
tial volume in several important di- 
visions. 

Tuesday, Armistice Day, had only 
half a trading session, but business 
continued at an active pace as the cot- 
ton average of 16.44 cents was main- 
tained on Monday. Business tapered off 
on Wednesday, but quickened in the 
later dealing as raw eotton slipped 
back and automatically reduced the 
basis of print cloths to the 43.00-cent 
level for the following day. 

Indicative of the new trading pro- 
cedure, meantime, was the trend of 
comment before the easing of cotton 
on Wednesday, November 12. It was 
felt that a dip in cotton, reducing the 
goods basis half a cent, would bring 
back quiet conditions. On the other 
hand, a substantial rise would have 
the same effect until it should go far 
enough to establish the goods market 
at the next higher basis. 


Sellers’ market 
mill salvation 


Under the control system which 
holds print cloths to a set price while 
cotton may fluctuate over a range of 
43 points, mills are fortunate to have 
a sellers’ market. Thus when cotton 
is around the top of a bracket and 
profit margins are reduced on the man- 
ufactured cloth, mills are enabled to 
withdraw from the market. Some ob- 
servers, however suggest that selling 
on a scale-up would be preferable to 
sticking for a single high price. 

As a matter of fact, mills in the re- 
cent trading have not been able to 
fill the demand even when cotton was 
at the lower end of a bracket and the 
goods margin accordingly wider. Sell- 


ers had to make allocations of produc- 
tion, because they were so well commit- 
ted ahead on deliveries. 

It seemed to be a consensus of the 
trade that the new price system is an 
improvement on the fixed ceilings that 
had prevailed. Nevertheless, some mis- 
givings were evident as to the future, 
when supply should catch up with de 
mand and buyers should be in a bar- 
gaining position. Then inventories 
would be affected by a cotton decline, 
albeit this today is a remote prospect. 


Control reacts 
on defense 


From the viewpoint of actual de- 
fense, said a news report early in No- 
vember, it is stated that the Army does 
not favor ceilings which affect tex- 
tiles. The armed forces, it appeared, 
were compelled to purchase at full 
ceiling prices and it was believed that 
they could have bought more favorably 
in a free market. 

Another reaction from control is a 
preference for the unrestricted foreign 
business. August exports were report- 
ed 24 per cent larger than those of July 
and early November reports indicated 
that substantial business was being 
done through the fall. 

With premiums of 2 cents and more 
over domestic prices available, such 
business is attractive and exports have 
gained in a way to affect production 
for domestic use. Further impetus was 
forecast from the extension of a bil- 
lion-dollar credit to Soviet Russia, as 
the trade anticipated need of cotton 
goods among other things. 


Statistical data 4 
question comes up; =< ¢ 


One thing long lacking in the cot- 
ton-textile industry, and sadly needed, 
has come up for new consideration in 
connection with the defense program. 
That is comprehensive data from all 
sides; that is from producers to dis- 
tributors of goods. There is hope that 
this subject, periodically brought up in 
the past without realizing the desired 
results, will now show progress through 
support from the government. 

In various lines of industry, under 
the defense program, it is essential for 
the OPM to have a clear picture of the 
statistical condition. R. R. Guthrie of 
that office has stated that the govern- 
ment would like weekly reports on in- 
ventories from producer to distributor 
in cotton goods. 
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Notoriously an industry of peaks and 
valleys in the past, cotton manufac- 
ture has proceeded without a guide 
such as would be afforded by reason- 
ably complete data on the statistical 
situation. The manufacturers’ own 
statistics were available, but were only 
partial guide. A complete, unbiased col- 
lection of information through the dis- 
tribution end would be of untold bene- 
fit both in the emergency and the peri- 
od of readjustment to follow . 


New England 
Mill Situation 


DIFFICULTIES of OPA in arriving at 

revised rates for fine goods pro- 
longed the fall quietness in trading of 
New England cotton mills. At mid-No- 
vember some signs were reported by 
observers in the goods market of a larg- 
er business in combed-yarn numbers, 
although the revision of bases had not 
been accomplished and the sliding 
scale still was awaited. 

Back in October, as previously noted, 
some mills were accumulating unsold 
yardage. The long period of waiting 
for action on prices by the government 
had seen contracts running out. Late 
in October a semblance of trading ac- 
tivity was manifest, but the prevailing 
prices were unsatisfactory in many di- 
visions and November found a rever- 
sion to slow operations. 

Weavers kept on waiting in Novem- 
ber for the determination of sliding 
scales, and looms in the interval were 
producing in some part without orders. 
Thus buyers, disappointed over the long 
delay by OPA in establishing the new 
bases, were able at least to see appre- 
ciable spot offerings ahead for the 
time when the impasses in trading 
should be broken. 

Market reports, in the meantime, had 


begun to show a realization of the 
trend toward concentration forecast 
from inequitable conditions among the 
various constructions. The failure of 
coe government to provide ways to give 
uniform returns over the entire range 
of styles and counts was cited at the 
annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers in 
the first part of October, with predic- 
tion of the consequences. 


Production shifts 
find realization 

By the middle of November the mar- 
ket district found evidence of material 
shifting in production. Mills naturally 


desired to manufacture goods which 
allowed the best margin of profit. 


Hence the trend was toward a con- 
centration on some numbers and the 
creation of shortages in others which 
were at a disadvantage to producers 
under the ceilings. 

Failure of the government to make 
allowances under control for variations 
tended to take the profit out of super- 
ior products. This situation has been 
one to take out of production some 
lines with a good demand normally. 
Thus the rigid price control, without 
due regard for uniformity in profits 
among all constructions, has been an 
incentive toward lowering the quality 
of mill output. 


Production broad 
for the district 


Latest figures of the Bureau of the 
Census, covering October, reflect an 
expansion of mill activity in New Eng- 
land consistent with the of the 
national output. With the whole cotton 
manufacturing industry showing a rec- 
ord monthly consumption of 953,000 
bales of cotton. This district 
up to 119,319 bales, which 101,194 in 


rise 


stepped 


September and compared with 97,953 
bales in October of last year. 

Active spindles in October numbered 
0,013,310 for the against 4,- 
894,528 a year previous. The 
figure was the best since June. A slow 
decline marked the intervening three 
months, with the September total down 
to 4,954,328 spindles. 

For the season from August 1 to No 
vember 14, forwardings of raw cotton 
to northern mills were reported by the 
New York Cotton Exchange as 386,000 
bales. This total compared with 298,000 
for the time last season. With 
consumption running at a record pace 
in the country, the northern mills have 
been showing considerable anxiety over 
the outlook for securing adequate sup 
plies in desirable grades, 


section, 


(Di ‘tober 


Satine 


High production 
brings results 


Through the period of new problems, 
the high rate of mill output 
brought at least the satisfaction of in- 
creased returns to mill management 
and stockholders. The future, under 
ceilings, is less certain. 

Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, 
largest producer of fine goods, had a 
net profit of $3.10 per share of com- 
mon stock for the year ended Septem- 
ber 30, against 39 cents the preceding 
twelve months. However, the president, 
John McMahon, said: 

“Profit margins in general for the 
year have been satisfactory. The gov- 

has placed 
If these ceil 


has 


ernment now, however. 


ceilings on our goods. 


ings remain at present levels, the same 
profits will not continue, with wages, 
cotton and other costs advancing.” 
brought a grist of 
dividends New 
with increase the rule. 


November rood 


from England mills, 








This is a general view of the new nylon plant of E. I. be 
duPont De Nemours & Company, at Martinsville, Va., which 
recently began operations. When in full production in the 
summer of 1942, it will produce 1,000,000 miles of nylon 
yarn daily. It is duPont’s second nylon plant, designed to 
double nylon yarn output at the company’s first plant at 
Seaford, Del. The company’s projected output of nylon will 
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sufficient to supply about 40 per cent of the 
quirements of the ladies’ full-fashioned hosiery industry. 


Construction crews carried the huge Martinsville 
from designs to starting-up operations in 10 months. 
said that nylon has passed from the test-tube stage of de- 
velopment of full-scale production faster than any other 
major invention of mddern times. 


yarn re- 


project 
It ts 
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“THE SITUATION” as Seen 
Aeross an Exeeutive’s Desk 


Power Shortage 

THE SOUTH and Southeast have had, 
and are still having, one of the 

most severe droughts in 75 years, ac- 


cording to various reports, including 
some of the weather bureau state 
ments. 


In this period it is showing its in- 
fluence in a great power shortage. In 
ordinary times, there would likely be 
sufficient power to carry on the nec- 
industrial and domestic de- 
mands. However, with the unusual de- 
mands of defense, civilian and domes- 
tic supply is being curtailed and un- 
less rain in abundance soon falls on 
the head waters and power lakes, a 
very serious curtailment will ensue. 

Already, public and private officials, 
controlling the situation, have planned 
drastic curtailment programs which 
will take place not later than Decem- 
ber 1, unless rain relief comes. 

This curtailment will be most drastic 
in the lower South rather than the 
Carolinas. This situation is due to the 
fact that the Carolinas have had a 
greater surplus power possibility in 
normal times than have the other 
states. 

In effecting curtailment it is hardly 
necessary to state that all defense 
needs will be given priority power rat- 
ings and the curtailment will affect 
civilian uses most drastically. All users 
of electric power are now co-operating 
with the power companies in trying to 
conserve power . 

Since much power is manufactured 
by steam, it is possible that the labor 
troubles in the coal mines, rail trans- 
portation and other factors may make 
the shortage more acute. 


Labor Situation 

As this record is being made there 
is a serious conflict going on between 
the government and the coal mines over 
the subject of “closed shop” policies. 

The present administration, which 
has been very favorable and even par- 
tial to labor, now feels itself chal- 
lenged by the power it gave to them. 

Strikes are a reality in the captive 
mines and being threatened in railroad 
circles as well as the national network 
of telephone workers. These are men- 
tioned because they cast their shadows 
and dislocations into every phase of 
national life. In addition to _ these, 
there are constantly recurring strikes 
in various defense industries. All of 
these indicate that labor, with its new 
power, has grown arrogant and sel- 
fish in its attitude. They seem to have 
forgotten the titanic struggle through 


essary 
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which this nation is going to make 
America safe, and, particularly, to save 
a country in which labor can live and 
enjoy the rights of collective bargain- 
ing on a socially intelligent and a mor- 
ally economic basis. 

This is no time for labor or ¢eapital 
to grow arrogant, greedy and selfish. 
All efforts must be made for the one 
great objective of national defense. Any 
philosophy that thwarts the accom- 
plishment of this must be dealt with 
sufficiently seriously and severely to 
remove it. 


Cost of Living 

The cost of living of wage earners’ 
families rose 1.2 per cent in October. 
This is less than the rise in Septem- 
ber which was 1.6 per cent. The aver- 
age rise for each of the ten months 
of the year 1941 is 0.7 per cent. 

According to the National Industrial 
Conference Board, the relative impor- 
tance of items in a family budget is: 
Food, 33 per cent; Housing, 20 per 
cent; Clothing, 12 per cent; Fuel and 
Light, 5 per cent; Sundries, 30 per 
cent. A weighted average for all these, 
100 per cent. 

For the record, it is a generally ac- 
cepted fact that wages have increased 
much faster than the cost of living. It 
would thus seem that the demands of 
labor for increased wages cannot be 
argued on the lack of purchasing pow- 
er in budgeting of needs. 


Price Control 
The government has a beautiful the- 


ory in trying to control prices and 
thereby prevent inflation, but like 


many theories, they are sometimes hard 
to put into practice, particularly when 
they are in finality to be worked out 
and executed by men who are tinged 
with politics. 

There are so many factors in prices 
that the control of only one or two 
may work satisfactorily in some in- 
stances and poorly in others. There 
are very few “bottle-necks” in the mak- 
ing of prices and often the control of 
the bottle-neck brings out un-economic 
repercussions. 

The present price control of cotton 
goods has worked very differently from 
what many thought it would. The up- 
and-down price of cotton has seeming- 
ly been unfair to the price structure 
of goods. Again, there has come com- 
plaint that there is a wide variation 
on quotations on cotton in the 10 spot 
markets and that the average does 
not reflect the price at which cotton 
can be bought. The quotations are 
nearly always lower than the price of 





actual cotton. 

A second criticism is that the grade 
and staple of cotton bought or desired 
by the mills makes greater discrepan- 
cies. Some mills are more particular 
in their buying and thus must pay a 
greater premium for their cotton. 

The present bill, if enacted into law, 
gives to the administration power to 
fix ceiling prices on many commodities. 
It was drawn theoretically and has been 
severely modified in committee rooms 
and now seems a hodge-podge of weak- 
ness or economic danger. Blocs and 
groups and politicians have worked on 
it in an effort to save themselves and 
hope eventually that out of the debris, 
some mysterious miracle of law can 
be evolved that will help all and hurt 
no one in his economic desires. 


November Crop Report 

A United States cotton crop of 11,- 
020,000 bales was forecast November 8 
by the Crop Reporting Board of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, based on 
conditions as of November 1. This is 
a reduction of 41,000 bales in the indi- 
cated production, and compares with 
12,566,000 bales ginned in 1940, and 13,- 
246,000 for the 10-year average. 

Indicated yield per acre on the 22,- 
633,000 acres estimated to be harvested 
this season was given as 233.3 pounds, 
comparing with 252.5 pounds for 1940 
and 205.4 pounds for the 10-year av- 
erage. 

Reduction in anticipated production 
from the figures a month ago was at- 
tributed by the Board to the fact that 
adverse weather conditions in the 
western part of the belt more than 
off-set favorable conditions prevailing 
in the eastern states. 

“In Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Texas,” the Board ob- 
served, “there was too much rainfall 
during October, and as a result, pros- 
pective production was reduced by 
184,000 bales. 

“In North Carolina, Tennessee and 
Missouri, however, rainfall was light 
and temperatures were above normal. 
This facilitated harvesting and increas- 
ed prospective production in these 
states by 135,000 bales. 

“In other states, there were only 
minor changes in prospects since Octo- 
ber 1.” 


Shifting Taxes on Wages 

It was also pointed out that in Tex- 
as, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona 
and California the proportion of the 
crop ginned to November is lower than 
average. Much cotton remains in the 
fields in this area, and is susceptible 
to damage by continued rains or by 
freezing temperatures. To the east of 
Texas and Oklahoma, however, ginning 
is much further progressed than usual. 

The Treasury favors the imposition 
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of a 15 per cent tax on wages and sal- 
aries, payable at the source. It has 
also given serious consideration to an 
increase in the Social Security tax 
payable by employees, beyond the 2 per 
cent rate scheduled to go into effect 
next July, as a means of raising large 
additional sums that could be invested 
in special issues of Government bonds. 
Both 
form the dual role of giving the Treas- 
ury funds with which to finance its 
huge deficit and restricting popular 
purchasing power so as to 
inflation threat. 

The question that worries many bus- 
both of 
labor un- 


proposals are designed to per- 


limit the 


connection with 
these whether 
ions will seek to pass on these imposts 
on wages to employers. 
their strong bargaining position under 
the Wagner Act, and the unwillingness 
of the Administration to antagonize or- 
ganized labor, the are more 
likely to be able to shift taxes from 
members to employers,. through de- 
mands for compensatory wage in- 
creases, than ever before. The extension 
of closed shop contracts, which the C. I. 
QO. is now seeking energetically, would 
strengthen further their position. 


iness men in 


proposals is 


Secause of 


unions 


Inventories 


The inventory problem at this time 
is most perplexing. Many manufactur- 
ers and distributors have expanded, or 
are expanding, their 
much as possible. 

Stocks are 
much because of a desire for specula- 
tive profits from advancing prices but 
from fear supplies can not be obtain 
ed in the future or that delays in de- 
liveries will cause serious trouble. It 
seems reasonable, therefore, that the 
policy of liberal inventories for the 
future are necessary and inevitable. 

There is a further problem of the 
inventory reaching into the post-war 
Situation. No one wants to be eaught 
with big inventories on a _ declining 
market. 

It has been suggested that one prac- 
tical solution of the problem is in the 
building up of an inventory loss Tre- 
serve out of current profits that will 
absorb post war deflation losses. Such 
a solution is difficult now because sell- 
ing prices in many lines of business are 
not advanced when raw material costs 
rise. If manufacturers sell entirely on 
the basis of actual rather than cur- 
rent raw material costs, they do not 
realize inventory profits. 

In past war deflation, selling prices 
will decline regardless of the war-time 
cost of raw materials. 

A strong case can therefore be made 
for adopting a policy of basing selling 
prices on current rather than post-war 
material costs. People and business that 


inventories as 


being increased not so 


Carry large inventories must make rea- 
sonable provision against future losses 


due to deflationary prices. 
The Hosiery Situation 


There has been no appreciable change 
in the hosiery situation within the 
The 
industry is quite act 


past 


two or three weeks. seumless 


branch of the 


and most of the mills are running tul! 


time, some of them three shifts. There 


are very few Defense orders in process, 


demand for seamless hosiery 


but the 


has been very active 


to he 


as buyers appear 
anxious to obtain actual delivery 


of goods anticipating the possibility 0! 


labor difficulties, wage increases, ris 
materials, and priori 
affect 


the prompt de 


Ing cost of raw 


any or all of which might 


ties, 
not only the price but 


coods. 


livery of 


bbe tull fashioned Dranch is eral 


ually consuming its supply of silk, 
though many of the mills have enoug 


Silk on 


tion of their equipment for another 50 


thrown hand to Operate a pol 


to 6U days by using substitute fibers 


for rhe top and foot. It is anticipated 
that Martins #* ny 
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he hosiery industry as 
operating On approximately a io pe! 
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South Carolina 


On November Sth the South Caro- 


lina Industrial Commission sponsored 
its fifth annual state-wide Safety Con- 
ference, taking over a good part of the 
Hotel in Columbia, S. C. 


attendance was 


Jefferson 
Drawing the largest 


the textile section, and the mills of the 


State were well represented, many of 
them sending the key men of their 
safety committees, who took active 


part in general and private discussions 
and carried back home with them many 
worth-while accident prevention 
to apply in their respective plants. 


ideas 
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Safety Conference 


: 


ra ra $ 

ee ee | 
those attending the safety con- 
ference in Columbia, S. C., First row: 
group from Greenwood (S.0.) Cotton Mills 
L. L. Johnson, H. O. Bolton, L. L. Under- 


wood, J. D. Jeter and C. C. Davis; J. L. Con- 
ner of Aragon Baldwin Mills, Rock Hill, S. C 


Some of 


Second row: Representing Dunean Mills of 
Greenville, C. H. Thomas, J. W. Greene and 
R. V. DeVane; G. P. Taylor of Watts Mills 
Laurens, S. C. 


Baldwin at 


Third row: From  Aragor 
BR. E 


Whitmire, J. R. Gregory, J. J. Frier, 
Campbell; A. I. Jackson 


Fourth row: J. T. Crawford of Aragon 
Baldwin at Whitmire, four men from Ma 
thews Cotton Mill at Greenwood, V. D. Sny 
der, C. EB. Ellis, C. T. Rampey, H. 8S. Buz 
hardt; J. E. Stone of Aragon Baldwin at 
Rock Hill. 
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New Orleans, November 17, 1941 

THERE has been very little movement 

in the price of cotton since the 100 
points break of October 16th and par- 
tial recovery which followed that 
break. The volume of trading has been 
of moderate proportions due to the fact 
that most traders have been inclined 
to look on pending labor and legis- 
lative developments at Washington. 
Tense international conditions also 
tended to restrict trading. During this 
period prices have been maintained 
largely by tight conditions in spots due 
to unwillingness of farmers to accept 
current prices and scarcity of white 
cotton. Desirable grades of cotton have 
become scarce and hard to buy. Daily 
spot sales also fell off to moderate 
proportions indicating that the peak of 
the movements from farms had been 
passed. A notable feature was the 
weakening of December contracts in- 
dicating a disposition on the part of 
spet interest to back-a-way from De- 
cember deliveries. The cotton ex- 
changes have reduced the permissible 
advance or decline in any one day from 
200 points to 100 points. 

Prospects of price control legislation 
are still uncertain as this is written. 
The revised Price Control bill as re- 
ported by the House Banking Commit- 
tee provides that ceilings on agricul- 
tural prices may not be fixed until 
the prices have risen to about 21.49 
cents a pound for Middling %-inch 
cotton on the farm. The Administra- 
tion, however, is seeking to modify this 
and other provisions of the bill. 

On November 8th, the Crop Report- 
ing Board reduced its estimate of the 
cotton crop from 11,061,000 to 11,020,- 
000. In its comment on the report, the 
Board said that the percentage of the 
crop ginned in Texas, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, Arizona and California was 
much less than average and that more 
of the crop of these states than usual 
was subject to damage from freezes 
or other adverse weather conditions 
but that in all other states ginning is 
much further advanced than usual. 


COMMENT 


COTTON 
MARKET 





325 bales were ginned prior to Novem- 
ber ist. This compares with 9,085,870 
ginned to same date last year and is 
the smallest in 25 years for this time 
of the year. Ginnings are 1,121,000 
bales behind last year. On the Ist of 
October they were 790,000 ahead of last 
year. These figures were generally ac- 
cepted as indicating that the crop has 
been over-estimated. In addition, the 
entire northern half of the belt ex- 
perienced several days of below freez- 
ing temperatures early in November. 
Reports from the upper Mississippi Val- 
ley tell of considerable damage in that 
section but reports from the Northwest 
do not yet indicate serious losses in 
that area. The Weather Bureau says 
that the crop has been practically har- 
vested except in the Northwest. 

The movement into the loan is in- 
creasing. The Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration reports 128,326 bales went 
into the loan in the week ending No- 
vember 8th. This makes 553,836 bales 
reported in the loan to that date. Re- 
ports from the Northwest say 75 to 90 
per cent of the ginnings of that section 
are being classed for the loan. A high 
official of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration is quoted as expressing the 
opinion that about 2,000,000 bales of 
this crop will go into the loan. Spots 
are tight and the desirable grades are 
hard to buy. Farmers have become in- 
dependent due to the high prices re- 
ceived for their seed and also for that 
portion of their crop which has been 
sold. Daily spot sales in November are 








The Census Bureau reports 7.964,- only about half what they were during 
CENSUS REPORT OF COTTON CONSUMED AND STOCKS 
Consumption of Lint Bales— This Season Last Season 

lal da elne bam alan wae 953,600 770,832 
a ee ee, ee oe eek webbebeeeecesws 875,68 638,235 
I, Sac is a elk wee 2,703,395 2,059,955 
In Cotton Growing States, October ..................5. 805,975 652,843 
In Cotton Growing States, 3 months ........... 2,290,938 1,762,856 
In New England States. CE Se ean sas sk ales 119,319 97,953 
In New England States, 3 months ..............ce00-. 320,954 243,863 
i a ae ee ee Se cg cb icc eBene ce wectboneon 28,306 20,036 
Bm Ae GCOGROr Bemees, SB meOMGRS ..nccccccccceccccvcececee 91,503 53,736 
Mill Stocks 
ee ee nn ce ens oe ae se esc ekacen 1,993,293 1,355,460 
In United States, RE a erg ae ene ere 1,636,521 784,116 
In Cotton Growing kee ys 1,648,371 1,172,276 
In New England States, ili ll ipl ip ag ea a Si 287,169 147,805 
In All Other States, RE Rw ea 57,753 35,379 
Warehouse Stocks 
ee eo es ka We eee areas « ae 13,342,123 13,836,566 
In United States, September sek eee eee 11,523,702 10,747,398 
In Cotton Growing I re 12,955,370 13,700,798 
In New England States, October ............ 358,657 126,176 
In All Other States, October ..........c ccccccccccccccs 28.096 9,592 
Active Cotton Spindles 
ee. es wee bevebwaceecuas 23,043,310 22,470,784 
In United States, September ................ ..... 22,963,944 22,281,476 
In Cotton Growing States, October .................... 17,390,512 17,014,378 
In New England States, October ...............-cee0c% 5,013,310 4,854,828 
im All Other States, October ....... .ccccccccccvcsvcces 639,488 601,578 
I Ok he eeneawns 161,668 194,700 
OO eae ee eee 429.399 850,680 
CONSOLIDATED MOVEMENT TO NOV. 15th COMPILED BY NEW ORLEANS 
COTTON EXCHANGE 
This Year Last Year 
I i os a's a ohn a 6k 66 «be ee Owe 6 oO 8 . 1,306,064 1,716,118 
I ae a a eee 3 384.344 3,155,951 
ee a eee eee ee 514,539 529,947 
Editor’s Note: So many ports are refusing to give their clearings that the ex- 
port figurés are not accurate and are not given. 
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October, indicating that the peak of 
the sales movement is already over. 

The New York Cotton Exchange 
Service reports the movement into 
sight for the week ending November 
6th amounted to 307,000 bales compar- 
ed with 417,000 for the same week in 
1940. Total movement into-sight for 
the season to that date is given as 4,- 
442,000. bales compared with 4,774,000 
in same period last year. Domestic 
spinners takings during this period 
amounted to 2,975,000 bales compared 
with 2,621,000 last year. 

Recent reports from Worth Street 
tell of increased turnover in goods with 
sales now approximating production. 
Goods in many lines are reported scarce 
and mills are said to be unwilling to 
sell ahead on account of existing con- 
tracts. Substantial increase in exports 
of cotton cloth, as a result of the sub- 
sidy, are also reported. The Textile 
Export Association reports 384,319,286 
square yards exported in the nine 
months ending with September. 

The Census Bureau reports 953,600 
bales of cotton consumed during Octo- 
ber. This is the largest amount ever 
consumed in any one month. Mills are 
reported sold far ahead indicating large 
consumption for the remainder of the 
season with possibility that the total 
for the season will run between 10,- 
500,000 and 11,000,000 bales. The sur- 
prise of the Census report was its 
statement that exports for three 
months totaled 425,399 bales compared 
with 350,680 to same date last year. 
Some of the exports come out of Gov- 
ernment stocks under the Lease-Lend 
Bill but the exact amount was not 
made public. Full details of the Cen- 
sus report are given in another column. 

a 


Intertrade Statistical Service 
Recommended for Textiles 

Creation of a central intertrade sta- 
tistical office by the textile industries 
and related trades, to provide statisti- 
cal guides which would apprise manu- 
facturers, converters, and distributors 
of impending market changes, is pro- 
posed in a report on a study of “In- 
ventory Trends in Textile Production 
and Distribution”, published by ‘The 
Textile Foundation. After analyzing 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
various inventory policies in practice, 
the report points out that a substan- 
that portion of the inventory problems 
which have beset textile mills during 
the past decade arose from a general 
failure to perceive impending market 
changes and adjust operations accord- 
ingly. The report is the last in a se- 
ries of seven under the general title, 
“Inventory Policies in the Textile In- 
dustries”, based on studies conducted 
for The Textile Foundation by the In- 
dustrial Research Department of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania. The 
six preceding reports deal with stud- 
ies of inventory management in the 
denim, men’s wear fabrics of wool, 
cotton fine goods, rayon weaving, cot- 
ton print cloth and full-fashioned hos- 
iery industries. 
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TIMELY NEWS ITEMS | 


oe a 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, 
Ill., advises that a “letter of intent” 
has been issued by Secretary of the 
Navy, authorizing the expenditure of 
5% million dollars for a new build- 
ing and additional equipment and 
machinery at the Beloit, Wis., works 
of the company. The purpose of the 
plant is to triple the production of 
Diesel engines for the Navy. 


Cravenette Co., U. S. A., 8th and 
Madison St., Hoboken, N. J., has an- 
nounced that Sayles Finishing 
Plants, Saylesville, R. I., have made 
arrangements to offer service to the 
trade on both the regular Craven- 
ette and the long life cleanable cravy- 
enette processes for all cotton, cot- 
ton and rayon and other fabrics. 
Other plants recently adopting the 
Cravenette process are Bradford 
Dyeing Association, Westerly, R. L., 
and Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 


W. D. Dodenhoff Co., Greenville, 
S. C., has appointed Herbert A. Der- 
ry as New England sales represen- 
tative, with offices at 94 Howard 
St., Melrose, Mass. This will make 
conveniently available to the New 
England textile industry the com- 
pany’s line of highly specialized 
leather products. Mr. Derry for a 
number of years was sales manager 
of the shoe products division of the 
United States Rubber Company. In 
the past five years he has contacted 
the textile trade in New England 
on chemicals. 





with a TEXTILE SLANT 


R. L. Sjostrom, of Sjostrom Ma- 
chine Company, Everett Mills, Law- 
rence, Mass., has been granted U. S. 
Patent 2,258,035 covering Knotwood 
metallic feeder aprons for textile 
machines. 


Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. 
C., manufacturers of bobbins, bob- 
bin cleaning and handling equip- 
ment, and exclusive sales agents of 
the textile division of Denman Tire 
& Rubber Company, have appointed 
W. J. Westaway Company, Ltd., of 
Hamilton, Ontario, as its exclusive 
sales agents in Canada. 


Emery Industries, Inc., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, manufacturing chemists, has 
announced that Norman A. Ruston, 
who has been in the sales division 
for the past 12 years in the home 
office, has been promoted to gen- 
eral sales manager. Clifford W. 
Sampson, who has been in the sales 
and technical divisions for the past 
10 years and recently was south- 
eastern manager, located in Char- 
lotte, will return to the home office 
in Cincinnati to become chemical 
sales manager. 


Aluminum Company of America 
will erect a second blooming mill at 
Massena, N. Y., to supply stock for 
the manufacture of forgings for air- 
plane motors and fittings, and rod, 
bar and wire for national defense 
industries. Cost of the mill exceeds 
15 million dollars. 


Gordon R. Fulton, for over 10 


years one of the key executives of 
the Beach Soan Company, Lawrence, 
Mass., has acquired a controlling in- 
terest in the company, which is 113 
years old, from the Cowles Deter- 
gent Company of Cleveland. The 
same policy of high quality products, 
dependable service and complete 
trade cooperation will be maintain 
ed under the direction of Mr. Fulton. 


Ted Valenstein who has been as- 
sociated with Morris Speizman, ma- 
chinery dealer of Charlotte, N. C.. 
has been inducted into the U. S. 
armed forces. 


Harry Dalton, a director of the 
American Viscose Corporation has 
been appointed rayon consultant in 
the O.P.M. division of purchases. Mr. 
Dalton was southern sales represen- 
tative with headquarters at Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Francis Loretz has been appointed 
advertising manager for Callaway 
Mills of LaGrange, Ga., with offices 
at 295 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Callaway Mills has recently launch- 
ed a campaign of national magazine 
advertising for its line of towels 
and bath ensembles. 


Frank Greenspan, chemist, has 
joined the staff of Hart Products 
Corporation, 1440 Broadway, New 
York City. He formerly was chemist 
in charge of the textile laboratory 
for Lane Bryant, Inc., New York 
City. He is known for his work on 
evaluation of textiles, textile finish- 
es and dyes, and has done research 
on textile analysis and on gas fading 
of acetate colors. 


B. E. Redden has resigned his posi- 


tion in the shuttle department of 
Draper Corporation, Hopedale, 
Mass., to accept the position of 


works manager of Southern Shut- 
tles Division of Steel Heddle Manu- 
facturing Company, Greenville, S. C. 








Members of the American Leather Belting Asso- 
ciation met in Atlanta, Ga., October 31-November 2, 
the event being the annual convention of the associa- 
tion. Business sessions were heavy, with pertinent sug- 
gestions and timely discussion on problems of interest 
to belting men, and to the textile industry. The lea- 
ther belting manufacturers realize that they play an 
important part in defense work and are setting their 
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stride to do it in the most efficient manner. Picture at 
left shows a group of officers, committeemen and some 
of the members who traveled across the country to 
attend the convention. Center, general view of some 
of those attending; right, Ernest Key, re-elected pres- 
ident of the association, passing a check to E. R. Rath, 
executive manager, with which to purchase defense 
bonds in the name of the association. 
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N. C. Cotton Men 
Elect Ruffin as Head 


William H. Ruffin, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Erwin Cotton.Mills Com 
pany, Durham, N. C., was elected pres- 
North Carolina Cotton 
Association at its an 
convention held at Pinehurst on 
Other officers elected 
Balfour, N. C., 
Spaugh., 


ident of the 
Manufacturers 
nual 
November 7. 
are: EK. A. Smyth, III, 
vice-president ; R, A. 
vice-president. 


first 
Winston-Salem, second 
are I. Bb. Covington, 
Frank Williams, 
Julian Robertson, Salisbury: 
Suttenfield, Mt. Holly; B. B. 


and W. K. Mauney, 


New directors 
Wadesboro: 
Rapids; 
W. HH. 
Hayes, 
Kings Mountain. 

William H. Entwistle of Rockingham, 
the retiring president, presided at the 


Lenoir : 


business sessions. 

At its meeting 
Cotton Manufacturers 
awarded safety trophies to the member 


the North Carolina 
Association 


plants for outstanding achievement in 
accident prevention during its Sixth 
State-wide Textile Safety Contest. This 


contest was sponsored by the associ- 
ation and the North Carolina Indus- 
trial Commission and was the sixth 


successful contest within the textile in- 
dustry conducted annually. 
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Machine Company in Atlanta, Ga. 


The modern building is located at 885 Spring Street, N. W. 


wo 


five plants 
participated in the These 
plants operated with a total of 116,601 
employees for a total of 150,977,985 
man hours during the contest, begin- 
ning January 1, 1941 and ending Au- 
gust 380, 1941. Thirty-eight of the com- 
peting plants operated throughout the 
period of the contest without a lost 
These plants operated 


fifty 


contest, 


hundred and 


time accident. 


11,641,229 man hours with 8,849 em- 
ployees being in the contest. The com- 
peting plants were divided into four 


groups according to the size of the 
plant. 


Group No. 1, including plants with 





AMERICAN Viscose Corporation has 

installed new equipment for ex- 
perimental production of worsted-type 
yarns from rayon staple fiber and 
rayon blended with wool and other fi- 
bers in its textile unit at Marcus Hook, 
Pa. The equipment will be used ex- 
clusively for experimental work to test 
rayon products, to improve methods of 
manufacture and to develop additional 
uses of rayon staple fiber in worsted- 
type fabrics. It is expected that the 
new equipment will be used extensively 
to help individual textile firms in the 
solution of problems arising in the 
manufacture of worsted-type fabrics 
from rayon staple fiber and to hel) 
such firms to develop new or improved 


fabrics. The textile unit was estab- 
lished in 1940 as a major part of the 
company’s development 
program; ‘is a separate and _ self-con- 
tained research plant containing a wide 
variety of types of equipment used in 
every phase of textile production, in- 


research and 


cluding warping, weaving, knitting, 
dyeing and finishing, besides cotton 


spinning and the newly added worsted 
spinning machinery. In the photo, 
rayon staple fiber is blended with other 
fibers on the gill box shown at the 
left, and the blend then 
through the various drawing machines 
to the spinning frames at the right on 
which worsted-type yarns are spun and 
tested. 


moves 
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200 or less employees, had 22 plants 
operating without a lost time accident 
out of the 84 plants competing in the 
group. The trophy awarded in 
this group to the Highland Park Man 


ufacturing Company, plant one, Char 


Was 


lotte, N. C., which operated 291,806 
man hours without a lost time acci- 
dent. 


which included plants 
had ten 


Group No. 2, 
with 201 to 400 employees, 
plants to complete the contest without 


a lost time accident—-9¥2 plants com- 
peted in the group. The trophy was 
awarded to Wenonnah Cotton Mills 
Company of Lexington, N. C., which 


operated 492,828 man hours without a 
lost time accident. 

Group No. 3, which included plants 
with 401 to 750 employees, had six 
plants out of the 48 plants, to com- 
plete the contest without a lost time ac- 
cident. The trophy was awarded Bur- 
lington Mills Corporation, Mayfair Di- 
vision, Burlington, N. C., which oper- 
ated 944,962 man hours without a lost 
time accident. 

Group No. 4, which included plants 
employing 751 employees and more, 
had no plants to operate during the 
contest without a lost time accident. 
The Revolution Cotton Mills, Greens- 
boro, N. C., with the lowest accident 
frequency rate; that is one accident in 
1,459,451 man hours or a frequency of 
.069, was awarded the trophy. 

* 
Concert Programs of 
Cotton Do Not Rustle 


In response to complaints from mem- 
bers of the orchestra and patrons who 
asserted that the constant rustling of 
programs prevented them from enjoy 


ing musical programs, the Tacoma, 
Washington, Philharmonic Orchestra 
has adopted one made of specially 


treated cotton fabric. For some time 
past the fabric has been used by ra- 
dio commentators for scripts to be 
read at the microphone since it elimi- 
nates the rusfling sound caused by the 
turning of pages, which is magnified 
by radio transmission. 
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Get Eash Profits 


convert your accounts 
receivable into immediate 
cash. 


Oblain Ih. oney 
for Raw Materials 


purchase raw materials at a 
substantial Saving. 


Sain Stade and 
Gash Discounts 


take full adv antage 


HOW DOES 


Factering 


FIT INTO 
THE PICTURE? 


of all discounts by having 


cash at your disposal. 





Meet Pay tals 
and —Jaxes 


have cash on hand now to 


meet vour immediate needs. 


Sthininate “Beth 
Caltection Casts and 
Enedit LY SSCS 


let the Trust Company of 


Georgia Factoring Division 


Your ability to fill orders may 
depend upon immediate cash. 
That’s where Factoring fits into 
the picture. Write, phone, or 


come in for full information. 


Sactewing Division 


buv vour accounts receivable 
...vou retain present terms 
with vour customers. 



























¢, ATLANTA... 
*#ren eo * 


TRUST COMPANY OF GEORGIA 


ATLANTA 
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What the Textile Mills 
Are Doing 


Anchor Duck Mill, Rome, has 
built an addition to house the waste 
utilization department, with Robert & 
Co., Inec., of Atlanta, Ga., as engineers. 

Wachusett Spinning Mills,  Ince., 
Fitchburg, Mass., recently organized, 
plans operation of a cotton mill. J. 
Andre Gelinas is president. 

Raytex Printers, Inc., Newark, N. J.., 
have been organized to operate a tex- 
tile printing plant. 

Carter Mills, Lincolnton, N. C., plan 
to install long draft roving equipment. 

Edinburg Cotton Mills is the new 
name of the plant that was formerly 
known at Raeford (N. C.) Mills. 

Unity Dyeing and Processing Com- 


= 
Ga., 


pany, Philadelphia, Pa., has leased 
property for a new cotton yarn dye 
works. 

Laurens (S. C.) Cotton Mills have 


installed fluorescent 
the weave room, 
spoolers, 

Crescent Woolen Mills, Ine., Two 
Rivers, Wis., will build a one-story ad- 
dition. 


Woodside Cotton Mills, Greenville, S. 
C., are repairing the village houses and 
painting them on inside and outside. 

Pond Lily Company, New Haven, 
Conn., operating a dyeing and finishing 
mill, will erect a one-story building to 
be used as a gate house. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Kansas 
City, Kan., will construct a_second- 
story addition to the present one-story 
structure, including remodeling and im- 
proving of existing building. 

Fire recently damaged a portion of 
the plant of Worcester Woolen Mills, 
Inc., Cherry Valley, Mass. 


Atlantic Mills, Inc., New Bedford. 
Mass., recently organized as a division 
ef the Columbia Weaving Company, 
Inc., of New York City, have taken 
over part of the fermer Booth Mill for 
a new rayon weaving plant. Operations 
have begun with a total of about 120 
looms, and capacity will be increased 
at an early date with installation of 
80 additional looms and auxiliary 
equipment. 

Universal Cotton Products, Inc., 
Lambertville, N. J., are having plans 
drawn for a new one-story and base- 
ment mill, about 215x217 feet, with 
two-story office section. The company 
will specialize in the manufacture of 
cotton goods. Cost is reported to be 
over $75,000 with equipment. 

Rochambeau Worsted Company, 
Providence, R. I., will build a one 
story addition and a new boiler house. 

Glebe Cotton Mills, Augusta, Ga., 


lighting through 
new looms and new 
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have been purchased by Paul Silver, 
who will operate it under the name of 
Blanche Cotton Mills. Plans are to con- 
tinue present operation with principal 
production on osnaburgs. 

Deep River Manufacturing Company, 
Randleman, N. C., has been sold to the 
Randleman Mills Company of New 
York. 

A recreation center and theater has 
been built at North Belmont, N. C., for 
the employees of Perfection, Acme, 
Stowe Spinning and Linford Mills, 

Ronald A. Postlethwaite is president 
of the newly chartered Rock Hill (S. 
C.) Yarn Mill, Ine. 

Mills Mill No. 2, Woodruff, S. C., is 
constructing a new warehouse of brick, 
concrete and steel. Plans were drawn 
by Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., 
and construction is by Fiske- Carter 
Construction Company. 

Cleveland Mill & Power Company, 
Lawndale, N. C., had a fire recently 
which destroyed the cotton warehouse 
and from 800 to 1,000 bales of cotton. 

American Woolen Company’s plant 
at Andover, Mass., has had new 200- 
watt lamp floodlights and a six-foot 
chain link fence erected around the 
powerhouse as precautionary measures 
against sabotage. 

National Automotive Fibres, Inc., 
Railroad Avé. and Kennedy St. manu- 
facturers of upholstery cotton products, 
will build a one-story addition to the 
mill in the San Leandro district, 325x- 
600 feet to cost $300,000 with equip- 
ment, 


Knitting Mills 


Contour Hosiery Mills, Rockford, I11., 
manufacturers of full-fashioned hosie- 
ry, will begin work soon on a one-story 
addition, 18x70 feet, to cost $25,000 
with equipment. 

Draper Brothers Co., Canton, Mass., 
manufacturers of knitted outerwear, 
knitted linings, ete., will build a two- 
story addition 150x200 feet, for expan- 
sion in production department. Cost is 
estimated at $125,000 with equipment. 

Bel-Mor Knitwear, Inc., New York 
City, has leased a floor in a building 
at 141 W. 36th St., and will occupy for 
production. 

Moffitt Hosiery Mill at Central Falls. 
N. C., a new concern, will be operated 
by J. C. Moffitt. Finishing will be done 
by Terry Hosiery Mills, High Point. 
N. C. 

Amos Hosiery Mills, High Point, N. 
C., will build a three-story addition to 
cost approximately $30,000. 

Helen Hosiery Mills, Inc., Graysville, 





Tenn., is a newly formed organization 


to commence operations in the old 
Graysville Hosiery Mill building. The 
plant will approximately 300 
workers. A remodeling program is un- 
derway. 

Paramount Knitting Mills, Inc., New- 
ton, N. J., will manufacture a line of 
knit outerwear specialties. 

True Maid Hosiery Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has leased space in a 
building at 44 North Fourth St., and 
will occupy for plant. 

Interstate Hosiery Mills, Bloomfield, 
N. J., is reported to have closed its 
plant there. 


employ 


—— Sn 


New Textile 
Publications 


Brown Instrument Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. New catalog on ‘‘Thermometer and 
Pressure Gauge Accessories’’, presented as 
a supplement, listing and describing bulbs, 
sockets, tubing and accessory items for the 
complete line of thermometers and pressure 
gauges. 

Elastic Stop Nut Corp., 2330 Vauxhall 
Road, Union, N. J. Literature descriptive of 
self-locking nuts and how they work. 

E. I, du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. ‘‘Industrial Brush 
Bristles Made of du Pont Nylon’’, a 16-page 
booklet giving a short history of nylon, out- 
lining its advantages, and reporting on use 
of nylon in the brewery, textile, dry clean- 
ing, etc., industries. 

Protective Coatings, Inc., 10391 North- 
lawn, Detroit, Mich. ‘‘The Tocol Line,’’ a 
booklet descriptive of all the items in the 


Tocol line of protective coatings, including 
synthetics, specialties, rubber, etc. 
Factory Imsurance Association, Hartford, 


Conn. Literature showing how to prevent 
freezing of fire protection equipment. 

Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo, Ohio. 
Publications on air conditioning and a sys 
tem of positive humidity control. 

Walker Electrical Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
Catalog No. 117 on combination floor boxes 
and pedestals, switch and starter pedestals, 
weatherproof junction boxes, test receptacles 
and floor boxes. 

Sherman Paper Products Corp., Newton 
Upper Falls, Mass. Leaflet descriptive of 
corroflex speed packing, said to save time, 
material, weight and space. 

Dennison Manufacturing Co., Framingham, 
Mass. Folder acquainting industry with the 
various paper products made by the com- 
pany, and those that the company can make 
for primary contractors and sub-contractors 
engaged in defense work. 

The Bristol Company, Waterbury, Conn. 
Bulletin containing a condensed index of the 
products manufactured and of the company’s 
engineering services, covering air-operated 
and electrically operated automatic control 
instruments, recording and indicating instru- 
ments, telemetering instruments for record- 
ing and remote automatic control. Request 
No. 585. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Authoritative information on sealing methods 
in booklet ‘‘How to Seal Corrugated Ship- 
ping Boxes’’, a guide to save time, money 
and materials in shipping. 

Fostoria Pressed Steel Corp,. Fostoria, 
Ohio. ‘‘Balanced Lighting’’, termed by the 
company a ‘‘must’’ in modern industry. 
Shows views of typical installations of di- 
rect and general lighting. 

James A. Van Kleeck, P. O. Box 5613 
Cleveland, Ohio. Oatalog on modern instru- 
ments, including magnifiers, readers, barom- 
eters, thermometers, and other instruments 
of interest to textile industry. 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville 
Mass. Booklet, profusely illustrated, answer- 
ing many questions on the Whitin-Schweiter 
automatic filling bobbin winder. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill. Booklet comparing the new AISI steel 
specifications with the old SAE specificat- 
ions, a subject that is confusing to many 
steel buyers. 

Robert Reiner, Inc., 550-64 Gregory Ave., 
Weehawken, N. J. Literature descriptive of 
the Reiner high-speed warping equipment; 
beaming machine, section beaming machine, 
single-end and magazine creel, stop-motion 
device, counterbalanced creel tension. 
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Better Boiling-Off Solves 





Problem 


“Rejects were eating up our profits. 


“The bleach looked well at first, 
but it soon became discolored and 
lost its clear tone. 


“Working with Butterworth En- 
gineers, we determined that an im- 
perfect boil was the cause of all 
our troubles. 


“Our new Butterworth Progressive 
Boil-Off Machine allows us to make 
a good profit on orders that used 
to be a headache. It assures even, 
economical bleaching... puts the 
fabric in condition to take the dye 
evenly, with none of the streaki- 
ness caused by uneven boiling. 


“The beam rolls are equipped with 
a special device for clamping cloth 
when starting a batch, saving the 
operator from reaching over the 
boiling liquor. 


“The delivery end of our Butter- 
worth Progressive Boil-Off Ma- 
chine has the latest type extract- 
ing padder equipped with micro- 
set housings. The record dial allows 
the operator to adjust the roll 


Butterworth 





pressure accurately from batch 
to batch.” 


“ “ “ 


The rejects that are costing jou 
money may be caused by outdated 
equipment in the wet end of tex- 
tile finishing. 


Today, as always, the profits are in 
fast, modern machines. And the 
mill that can turn out top quality 
merchandise at the lowest cost will 
dominate the situation when de- 
fense orders cease. 


For more than 120 years, the wet 
end of textile finishing has been the 
special province of Butterworth 
Engineers. We know all the small 
advantages in production costs 
which, collectively, make the dif- 
ference between profit and loss. 


Let our experience serve you now 
as you plan ahead to the day when 
modern Butterworth Machines will 
help you to do a better, faster 
finishing job. 

H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila., Pa., Serving the Textile Industry Since 1820. 


Offices: Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. In 
Canada—W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 
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of “Rejects” 
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of equipment now 
in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 


modern machines. 
*Proved by R 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 
and MATERIALS o 





Improved Continuous Stripper; 
New Guide Plate 


The August 1941 issue of “The Bul- 
letin’’, published by Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Boston, contains several an- 
nouncements of interest to mill men. 

Two changes have been made in the 
company’s continuous stripper, one in 
the method of driving and the other 
in the construction of the cushion un- 
The drive has been 
changed so that uses a V-belt, 
but since the groove already on the pul- 
ley is not adapted to take the V-belt 
with a satisfactory fit, it has been nec- 
essary to provide means to recut the 
groove so that the V-belt will run with- 
out slippage or undue unit 
has been built to permit the card pul 
ley grooves to be cut while in place on 
the ecard. It consists of a geared re- 
duction motor, with reversing switch, 
which drives a temporary shaft belted 
to the cylinder. This unit drives the 
card cylinder at reduced speed in the 
proper direction. The cutting tool, 
formed to cut a groove with the cor- 
rect “V” contour, is mounted on a tool 
post which has both infeeds and cross 
feeds, and is fed manually into the 
cut. The operation takes about 30 min- 
utes. 

On the needle bar assembly of the 
continuous stripper the company is 
now using a thick felt, fastened for 
only a space of 114-inch. The balance 
is left loose, thus retaining its natural 
resiliency with good effect on the use- 
ful life of the needles. Information is 
also given in the article to show the 
returns on the investment when using 
the continuous stripper. 

Another change is in the design of 
the guide plate on the Model 37 lap 
winder; a new guide plate eliminates 
certain troubles, such as lack of sup- 
port of the slivers from the time they 
leave the calender roll until they reach 
the fluted roll.. It is installed in p 
of the cheeks now in use and fitted 
without any changes in the structure 
of the lap winder itself. It is made 
of highly polished steel, and then 
nickel plated to prevent tarnish and 
rusting. On each side of 'the new guide 
plate is an adjustable fence which 
pivots to the correct angle for con- 
trolling the selvages. One adjusting 
screw for each fence holds it in posi- 
tion. 


Mass., 


der the needle bar. 
if now 


wear. A 
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New Rubberized Picker 


E. H. Jacobs Manufacturing Co., 
Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, N. C., 
is manufacturing a new item called the 
super picker. It is a white picker, for 
cleanliness and identification, made of 
The new product is 


white rubber. 





piece of 


continuous 
tightly wound army duck, and the di- 
mensions were recommended by loom 
builders as most effective both for per- 
The com- 


made from one 


formance and for durability. 
pany guarantees that each super picker 
is absolutely uniform, no variation in 
size, shape and materials. 


® 


Electronic Motor Control 


General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has announced a new elec- 
tronic control system, Thy-mo-trol, to 
provide simple, stepless control of di- 
rect current motors from alternating- 
current lines wherever a wide speed 
range is needed. With this new devel- 
opment, the flexibility of dc. motors 
can now be combined with the economy 
and convenience of ac. power distribu- 


tion. The Thy-mo-trol system leads to 
simplified machine design, reduced 


space requirements, and a saving in 
time over complex methods of obtain- 
ing a wide speed range. The control 
provides in one equipment the means 
for electronically starting, stopping, ac- 
celerating, and regulating the speed of 
a motor. Standard units will cover 
motor sizes up to 5 hp., 230 volts. It 
provides wide-range speed control with- 
out the use of motor-generator sets or 
gear and pulley arrangements. A single- 
dial control, mounted in a heavy-duty 
push-button station, covers the com- 
plete speed range of the motor, both 
above and below basic speed. The mo- 
tor is automatically accelerated to pre- 
set speed quickly and smoothly with- 





out excessive current peaks. The same 
single dial can also be used to change 
speed to any desired value during op- 
eration. Thy-mo-trol equipment can be 
provided for reversing service by the 
addition of a standard magnetic revers- 
ing switch, and can also be furnished 
with dynamic braking. 


+ 
Aquadye Printing Method 


Aridye Corporation, Fair Lawn, N. 
J., has made known the development 
of Aquadye printing, a new method of 
textile coloring employing an organic 
medium for use with soluble dyes. It 
is said to make it possible to obtain 
with dyes many of the advantages 
characteristic of pigment printing col- 
ors. The Aquadye technique is de- 
scribed as a further development of 
the original Aridye principle, bringing 
to dyestuff printing the sharpness of 
mark, levelness of blotches, fine tonal 
cradations, and extreme detail of print- 
ing. Deep-shade blotches, not recom- 
iwended for reproduction with Aridye, 
may be reproduced by the Aquadye 
method, and it can be used in com- 
bination with Aridye printing as the 
two mediums are compatible. No wash- 
ing is required except where necessary 
to develop the color. Aridye Corpora- 
tion is licensing finishers under its pat- 
ents which cover both the product and 
the process. 

The method permits the finisher to 
use his regular dyes, but in a form 
which is said to improve stability, ease 
of running, uniformity and soundness 
of mark; it is said to reduce prepara- 
tory work and aftertreatment to a min- 
imum, 


~ 
Direct Black Dye 


Caleco Chemical Division of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, N. J., 
is featuring a direct black dye, Calco- 
form Black RN Cone. This rich, full- 
shade black color is offered for use 
on cotton viscose rayon for such ap- 
plications as sewing thread, acetate 
white effects, white discharge effects 
and hosiery. Aftertreatment with for- 
maldehyde is part of the dyeing pro- 
cedure for this dye. It is said to be 
exceptionally fast to perspiration, sea 
water, fresh water, pressing and light. 

4 


Service Again Normal 
at Bowen-Hunter 


A fire on October 17 in the plant of 
Bowen-Hunter Bobbin Co., East Cor- 
inth, Vermont, temporarily delayed pro- 
duction on filling, warp and twister 
bobbins, but full production has been 
resumed on all items and shipments 
are being made as usual. 
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THE HUNTER MODEL NK 
Au Enclosed Stainless Steel 
Piece Dye Kettle for 


MODERN DYEING AND BLEACHING 





























FJivustraten here is the newest 
Hunter addition to modern dyeing and 
bleaching requirements. It offers the users 
these distinct advantages among others: 


(a) Vibrationless construction: All driving and 
driven members supported in newly designed 
separate frames. 


(b) Vari-speed drive for main reel for increased 
flexibility. 


(c) A size and type for any piece dyeing or 
bleaching requirement. 


(d) Tight top enclosure, which is windowed and 
lighted, saves up to 35°, of steam for the 
dyeing cycle. Entire Kettle may be insu- 
lated if required. 


(e) Proved performance on fabrics ranging 
from mohair plushes, woolens, worsteds, 
unions, blankets, to spun rayon suitings. 


lf you contemplate replacing or expand- 
ing your present dyehouse units, it will 
pay you to ask Hunter for details. Simply 
write or call 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1847 ¢ NORTH ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS 
Western Representative: E. G. PAULES, 343 Bendix Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Horizontal Type 
Cloth Dryer 


Riggs & Lombard, Ine, Lowell, 
Miass., have developed a new horizon- 
tal type cloth dryer. Cloth is fed into 
and 
through it in horizontal loops, deliver- 


this machine at the top passes 
ing at the bottom of the same end. The 
loops form pockets in alternate passes 
All of this 
porous fabrics, 


into whieh hot air is blown. 
air is foreed through 
part going to the exhaust and the bal- 
ance back to the heaters. It is con- 
vertible to an all surface type dryer 
for non-porous fabrics by opening the 
dampers at the ends of the pockets. The 
damper mechanism is fastened to the 
tracks whicb are adjustable to various 
widths. Graduated temperature zones 
prevent over-drying; the drying is uni- 
form and the cloth is free from dis- 
tortion. The machine may be up to 18 
passes high, length per requirements. 
Drying speed is from 38 to 50 yards per 
minute depending on the type of fabric. 
* 


Sulfamic Acid and 
Ammonium Sulfamate 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., has advised that two 
new industrial chemicals are now in 
tonnage production at the recently 
completed plant at Grasselli, N. J. They 
are sulfamic acid and ammonium sul- 
famate. An interesting application of 
ammonium sulfamate is as a fire re- 
tardant in textiles, insulation products 
and paper. While flammable material 
treated with ammonium sulfamate will 
char upon contact with flame, it will 
not blaze; thus the treated material 
will not support fire. Sulfamic acid 
is valuable for nitrite removal in the 
manufacture of dyes and color lakes, 
and also as a laboratory reagent. 

+ 


New Screen Printing 
Process for Textiles 


Roto-Matic Screen Printing, Ltd., 
with offices at 450 Seventh Ave., New 
York City, is reported to have a new 
System of screen printing of textiles 
which offers a number of economies in 
operation as well as good registration 
and other quality features. It is a Brit- 
ish invention but has been patented in 
this country under U. S. patent No. 2.- 
210,474. The fabric is placed on a roll- 
ed belt on one side of the machine and 
progresses over the printing panel and 
is rolled at the other side. Printing 
may be done in a limited space, it is 
said, without pinning of the fabric and 
with perfect registration. Long tables 
regularly used for screen printing are 
not employed and the installation at 
one plant has a total width of 7 feet 
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a » 
and length of 9 feet. According to in- 
formation received, much wider fab- 
ries may be printed than with the reg- 
ular screens and there is no problem 
with the moving or storing of screens. 
It is termed rotary screen printing. 
Speed as well as saving in labor cost 
is said to be an important feature. 


a 


Infra-Red Tungsten 
Heat Lamp Developer 


Birdseye Research Laboratories of 
Wabash Appliance Corporation, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has developed a new type 
of infra-red heat lamp which is said 
to have 100 per cent control of heating 
efficiency by putting to practical use 
for heating what is termed “spilled 
heat” lost. The new bulb is distin- 
guished by a ring lining of pure silver 





sealed inside the bulb at a point just 
below the focal point of the filament, 
which leaves a clear bullseye spot 
through which heat beams are pro- 
jected from the filament direct to the 
heating area without spill or loss. A 
special feature is the mechanical 
strap-in base made heat-proof to keep 
the base from loosening up under the 
terrific heat developed in infra-red 
tunnel installations. Available in 250 
watt size, tungsten filament only, life 
5,000 hours. 
° 


Variable Speed Control 


Standard Transmission Bquipment 
Co., 416 W. 8th St., Los Angeles, Calif., 
has made known the manufacture of a 
new V-belt variable speed transmission 








Left, horizontal type cloth 
dryer by Riggs & Lombard. 


known as the JFS-CUBb, 
said to be especially de- 
signed for all “A” sec- 
tion V-belt applications 
and for speed ranges up 
to 3.3 to 1. Smooth 
sides pulleys are used. 
It is a_ positive belt 
alignment feature mak 
ing it possible to mount the cub in any 
and every position without impairing 
function or throwing belts out of aligh- 
ment. 30th pulleys are on one Side 
of pivotal mechanism which permits 
motor pulley and driven pulley to be 
almost directly in line with each other. 
It is introduced as a low cost speed 
control to make possible application on 
machines that never before could have 
the advantages of infinite speed selec- 
tion because of expense. 


* 
Respirator 
Mine Safety Appliances Co., Brad- 
dock, Thomas and Meade _ Streets, 


Pittsburgh, Pa., has made available a 
new and improved M.S.A. single filter 
Dustfoe respirator, which should be 
helpful to operatives working in dusty 
and lint filled rooms, cleaning dust- 
houses, ete. It has the new single fil- 
ter which replaces the twopart (felt 
sereen and cellulose) filters used pre- 
viously. The new filter is all in one 
piece and gives even broader range of 
dusts and mists. It is more porous 
on the outer side so that the larger 
dust particles are filtered out first, 
thus preventing rapid build-up of 
breathing resistance through clogging 
of filter. The compact, lightweight 
unit offers low breathing resistance 
and full vision in every direction. A 
protective filter cover prevents contam- 
ination of filter by grease and dirt 
from hands and equipment and a fool- 
proof exhalation valve provides drain- 
age. 


_ 
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Increased 
Production 


By cutting down on oil spot ° sec- 
onds you can raise your level 


Thirsty Air... Tons of It 


of profitable production. 


You'll make this saving and lower Your textile mill is an in- 


curable sot. Every manufac- 


turing operation create: 


your lubricant cost also, using 
NON-FLUID OIL to replace 
dripping, leaking, oil that won't 


thirst in the room air. 


To satisfy this continuous 
and almost unquenchable 
thirst, many a mill has use 
for tons of humidified air 
every hour. (Know of one 
that uses nearly 500 tons of 
saturated air every hour in 


stay in bearings. 


NON-FLUID OIL is drip-less 


and waste-less so keeps off 


one department only.) 
Several ways there are to 
make and introduce this hu- 
midified air. What is the 
right way—or the best way 


goods in process and saves on 
oil bills. Used successfully by 
7 out of 10 mills. 


—or the most economical 
way! 

Because we make a com- 
plete line of humidifying 
(and Air Conditioning) de- 
vices, we are the better able 


Write today for free testing sample 
and bulletin, “Lubrication of 


Textile Machinery” 


to make unbiased recom- 
mendations. 

Air Conditioningis bought 
as an investment—as a use- 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ful manufacturing accessory. 
Only with the right devices 


coupled with experience to 





Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Agent , 
guide right application can 


WAREHOUSES: you get everything such an 
Charlotte, N. 0. Bt. Louis, Mo. investment can bring. 
Greenville, 8. O. Providence, R. I. Chicago, Tl. . 
Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. 





NVI Pewee vik Parks-Cramer Company 
MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT Certified Climate 


Fitchburg, Mass Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 








Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month L 
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AATCC Yearbook 


The American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists has just issued 
its 1941 Year Book, Volume XVIII. 
Part I of this publication contains a 
list of national and sectional officers, 
standing committees, research commit- 
tees and reports of both the annual 
national meeting and sectional meet- 
ings. 

Part II contains reports of the past 
year’s accomplishments of the research 
committee and its thirty-six sub-com- 
mittees. Several new committees have 
been added since publication of the 
1940 Year Book. They are: commit- 





CLIPS 


tee on fastness to chlorine, committee 
on fastness to dry cleaning, committee 
on the physiological effects of textile 
finishes, committee on the shrinkage 
of rayon fabrics, committee co-operat- 
ing with the Government on uniform 
fabrics, and committee on fastness to 
washing of rayon. 

Part l1Il lists the standard methods 
for determining the fastness of dye- 
stuffs on the fiber as well as many 
other tests. The following have been 
revised in light of new knowledge of 


the problems involved: perspiration 
fastness, carbonizing, wetting agents 
for mercerizing liquors, water resist- 


ance of fabries, resistance to insect 


PEROECEGGACATULELTLLEETEETEE 


OFF HANDLING TIME 


: 


For handling cloth in the bleachery and for numerous 
other textile-handling jobs, a Cleveland Tramrail hand- 
propelled carrier with electric hoist (illustrated above) 
will save hours of handling time every day. 


Materials are handled so much easier and faster by the 
overhead route —the Cleveland Tramrail way —that 
usual handling time is cut to a fraction. One operator 
can convey heavy loads direct to destination without 


rehandling. 


Cleveland Tramrail systems can be made as simple or 
extensive as desired, for manual or electric operation. 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION. 


TIME CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO : 
1175 Depot Street 


Wickliffe, Ohio 
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pests and gas fading. 
Part 1V containing lists of dyestuffs 


specialties has 


products 


and textile chemical 
been extended to cover 
and will no doubt continue to be use- 
ful. Part V consists of the member- 
ship list given alphabetically as well 
as geographically. Copies of this pub- 
lication may be obtained from Dr. Har- 
old C. Chapin, secretary of the AATCC, 
Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass. 
for $3.50 postpaid. 

e 


hew 


Finger Guard 
Industrial Gloves Company, Danville, 


Ill., is manufacturing a practical finger 


guard, or finger stall, combining tough 


leather and flexible lastex. It is com- 
fortable, clean and easy on-easy off. It 







gives protection on fingers and thumb 
in any combination to buffers, polish- 


ers, sanders, grinders, operators of 
stamping-out presses, mechanics, lea- 


ther workers, ete. It may be worn un- 
der the glove for extra protection. 


+ 
Booklet on Fugitive Tints 


“Using the Rainbow” is the name of 
an informative booklet recently pre- 
pared by Borne Scrymser Co., Eliza- 
beth, N. J., on fugitive tints and their 
application for the identification of 
mixed fibers. It explains that the col- 
oring agents impart a distinctive color 
to the fiber, but can be removed com- 
pletely by relative mild treatments 
whenever they have served their pur- 
pose. Several charts are shown in 
color, one listing and picturing 18 
colors in the color chart, another show- 
ing a color mixing chart and depicting 
what colors when mixed will give an- 
other color, ete. Also described in de- 
tail are the tintinol process for fiber 
identification, the minerol process for 
restoring the natural flexibility to tex- 
tile fibers, meon conditioning agent, 
and several specialties. 
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ARKANSAS PRODUCTS 


FOR ACL TEXTILE PROCESSES 


KIER BOILING NOT VIN NOs iayliN le DELUSTERING 
SCOURING BLEACHING SIZING WATER-PROOFING 
FULLING PENETRATING DYEING STRIPPING 
DEGUMMING FINISHING LUBRICATING THROWING 





WHAT OF THE FUTURE 


Yours..ours..and the Textile Industry 


I* is characteristic of American genius that the textile 
industry, when deprived of strategic materials for basic oper- 
ations, combines the skill and vision of chemist and execu- 
tive in exploring the field of chemistry and its vast resources 
in the discovery and development of new products that 


maintain or increase the efficiency of textile wet-processing. 


With well-trained personnel, Arkansas Company offers a 
laboratory technicians and combination of resources, ex- 
executive staff working har- perience and ingenuity that 
moniously in field, plant and may be a vital factor in your 
laboratory, supported by a future. * As the difficulty of 
wealth of knowledge and ex- maintaining normal business 
perience gained in more than increases, it is logical to look 
35 years of intimate contact to a source such as this for 


with the textile industry, the continued, capable service. 





AN LOAN rey ato Olay | Oe 


NEWARK ESTABLISHED 1903 NEW JERSEY 
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Peameesesieis: 


Obituary 
BENJAMIN DE Witt RIEGEL, 63, pres- 
ident of The Trion Company, 
and Ware Shoals (S. C.) Manufactur- 
ing Company passed away unexpected- 
iy November 6. 


((7a.) 


FREDERICK G. HENCKEL, associated 
with Jacques Wolf & Company for 
more than a quarter of a century, pass- 
ed away at his home in Philadelphia, 
Pa., October 9. His death was sudden. 

CHARLES W. LEONARD, dean of the 


woolen and worsted industry, passed 


PALCLGGGTRECEUEOGLOGTIINN PeRAELRGRRT ARTI rosea 


PeLgpearaperiaeit ! 


away November 2, at the age of U7. He 
the Massachusetts 
Mohair Plush Company and the Wil- 


was interested in 


liam Whitman Mills. 


J. RENWICK HoeGe, former president 
of Hardwick & Magee Company, Phil- 
adelphia, passed away recently at the 


age of Sod. 


WILLIAM H. HASEMAN, 4, superin- 
tendent of the Ideal Mercerizing Com- 
pany, Burlington, N. C., passed away 
suddenly November 8 of a heart at- 
tack, 











The STARCHE 
You Need 


for Every Textile Purpose 


@ Pearl Corn Starch 


@ Thin-Boiling Corn Starches 


(all fluidities) 


@ Corn Dextrines (white and yellow) 

@ Corn Gums—for printing and finishing 

@ Fiberjel “V"—for Filament Viscose Sizing 

@ Fiberjel “SR” —for Spun Rayon Warp Sizing 


Our Textile Chemists can help you 
obtain the results you want. 


services are at your disposal. 


NATIONAL 


PRODUCTS Inc. 


820 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK 








Their 


STARCH 
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Horace LINTON, 70, founder and 
president of Horace Linton & Bro., 
narrow fabric manufacturers of Ken- 


Sington, passed away the early part of 
November. 


ROBERT BRUCE MCMAHON, 60, mana- 
ger of Guadalupe Valley Cotton Mills, 
Cuero, Tex., passed away recently. 


CHARLES LESLIE GILLILAND, 67, for 
years treasurer and directing head of 
Aberfoyle Manufacturing Company, 
pased away October 22 in Phoenix. 
Ariz., after a long illness. 


Fk’. A. SHERRILL, 82, president of 
Statesville (N. C.) Cotton Mills, pass- 
ed away recently after an illness of 
three months. 


A. E. WHITE, 79, vice-president and 
director of Mansfield Cotton Mills, 
Lumberton, N. C., passed away during 
October. 


WILLIAM B. MACCOLL, president and 
treasurer of Lorraine Manufacturing 
Company, Pawtucket, R. I., passed 
away suddenly at his home Novem- 
ber 7. 


CHARLES W. MIZELL, 55, president of 
Opp and Micolas Cotton Mills, Opp, 
Ala., was shot to death November 8. 


HERMAN SELMAN, 66, president and 
general manager of the Wovenright 
Knitting Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
passed away suddenly following a 
heart attack the early part of Novem- 
ber. 


THOMAS EARL STRIBLING, 59, presi- 
dent of Habersham (Ga.) Mills, passed 
away suddenly November 13. 


A. L. (SAM) Lewis, formerly sales 
manager of the Atwood Machine Co., 
Stonington, Conn., and more recently 
connected with Sikorsky Aircraft Corp., 
was one of 20 persons killed in an air- 
plane crash in Ontario on October 30. 
A brother, WILLARD LEWIS, is president 
of Riverside Mills, Inc., Augusta, Ga. 


— on 


Drying Water-Soaked 
Motors by Infra-Red 


Fostoria Pressed Steel Corporation, 
Fostoria, Ohio, has made available in- 
formation on drying of water-soaked 
motors with infra-red lamps, saying 
that pre-heating of motor parts, coils, 
etc., is a matter of only a few minutes 
when radiant energy is used. Insu- 
lating varnishes can be baked faster 
and better with heat lamps, because 
the baking is from the inside out, ac- 
cording to the company. Tostoria has 
developed two motor-baking units to 
accommodate the needs of various size 
motor shops. 
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ANNOUNCING A NEW H | h H IN CORK COT ACCEPTANCE 


40% OF TODAY’S ACTIVE SPINDLES 
RUN ON ARMSTRONG’S CORK COTS 


F 23,000,000 spinning spindles now 

active in the United States, 9,500,000 

are equipped with Armstrong’s Cork Cots. 

That’s approximately 1,000,000 more than 

a year ago. This ever-increasing acceptance 

is the result of cork’s ability to spin better 
yarn faster and more economically. 

With Armstrong’s Cork Cots you are 
assured of better running work and greater 
production. For these cots reduce end 
breakage and top roll laps, they eliminate 
eyebrows, and they cut down clearer waste. 
Furthermore, cork’s extraordinarily high 
coefficient of friction produces a stronger, 
more uniform product. 

On the economy side, your savings be- 


gin with quicker and cheaper assembly; 
they continue throughout the life of the 
roll because cork is tough—gives longer 
wear. In addition, you can rebuff these 
cots three or four times—make them like 
new—at a cost of about half a cent a roll! 
When you buy from Armstrong, you 
get more than a tried and tested product. 
For Armstrong offers you the services of 
its sales, research, and engineering depart- 
ments to help you get top production effi- 
ciency from your equipment. See your 
Armstrong representative or write today 
to Armstrong Cork Company, ge 
Textile Products Section, 923 
Arch St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ARMSTRONG’S CORK COTS 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


About Men You hnow 





GEORGE W. MURPHY, JR., Who ac- 
cepted a position with S.A. Fabrica Ar 
gentina de Alpargatas, Buenos Aires, 
Argentine, South America, a little over 
two years ago, has just been promoted 
to the superintendency of the com 
Buenos Aires spinning plant. 
Mr. the son of GEORGE W. 
MurpPHy, of the Atlanta office of 
li & B American Machine Co., and ne 
phew of N. MURPHY, 
The Trion (Ga.) Company, 
attended the textile school at Georgia 
Tech, and was overseer of carding at 
the Buck Creek Cotton Mills, Siluria. 
Ala., at the time of accepting 


south American position in 1989. 


pany’s 


Murphy, 


BARNARD vice- 


president, 


the 


ee 
tendent 


FIELD, JR., formerly superin- 
of the Newnan, Cotton 
Mill, at one time connected with Ma- 
(Ga.) Textiles, Inc., and more re- 
cently associated with Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., has 
accepted the position of regional in- 
spector of textiles for the Treasury 
Department, Washington, D. C.. and 
will cover the fifth region, consisting 
of North and South Carolina, Georgia 
and Florida. Mr. Field’s headquarters 
are in Atlanta. 


(Ga.) 


con 


CHARLES COHEN has been elected 
president of The Lamport Company, 
succeeding the late S. C. LAmport. Mr. 
Cohen has been with the company for 
the past 20 years. Moses H. BRESLER 
was elected to the vice-presidency, and 
also continues as secretary. 


H. L. Trorrer of Leaksville, N. C., 
has accepted the position of superin- 
tendent of dyeing and finishing at the 
new woolen plant at Union, S. C. 


W. L. VERLENDEN has been made pur- 
chasing agent of the Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., succeeding the late J. M. Gam- 
BLE, who passed away recently Mr. 
Verlendon has been with the company 
for about five years. 


LANHAM MCAULEY, formerly associ- 
ated with Callaway Mills, LaGrange, 
Ga., has gone to Lima, Peru, South 
America, to accept a position as as- 
Sistant manager of carding and spin- 
ning departments at Inca Manufactur- 
ing Corporation. 
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TI. H. McKINNeEy, vice-president and 
yeneral manager of American Yarn & 
Processing Company, Mount Holly, N 
C., is now serving with the textile di- 
vision of OPM, and has charge of all 
cotton yarns. 


W. A. BROWNLEE, vice-president of 
Appalachian Mills Company, Knoxville, 


Tenn., and previously the company’s 
purchasing agent, has been elected 


president, succeeding Rosperr R. SPIL- 
MAN, who resigned several months ago. 
WHITNEY FAULKNER, in charge of the 
company’s Chicago office, succeeds Mr. 
Brownlee as. vice-president; he will 
also have charge of sales. 


Scott RUSSELL has been elected pres- 
ident of Bibb Manufacturing Company, 
succeeding WILLIAM D. ANDERSON, who 
remains as chairman of the board. 
JAMES H. PorRTEeER was re-elected vice- 
chairman of the board. A. A, DRAKE 
is vice-president and secretary. 


GEORGE W. HENDERSON has resigned 
as manager of the factoring division of 
the Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta, 
after being associated with the bank 
for more than two years. 


LAURANCE MAYER of New York has 
been elected president of Rollins Hosi- 
ery Mills, Des Moines, Iowa, succeed- 
ing D. C. Woops, resigned. Mr. Woods 
also resigned as a member of the board 
and JOSEPH ROSENFIELD of Des Moines 
has been named to fill the vacancy. 
Mr. Mayer is vice-president of Julius 
Kayser & Company, manufacturers of 
hosiery, underwear and gloves. 


WALTER GLENN, who has been super- 
intendent of Glen Raven (N. C.) Cot- 
ton Mills, has become superintendent 
of Smithfield (N. C.) Manufacturing 
Company; he is succeeded at Glen 
Raven by R. L. RoGers, formerly with 
Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 


H. W. McJENKIN has been promoted 
from overseer of dyeing to superin- 
tendent of the Wetumpka (Ala.) unit 
of Alabama Mills. J. E. SAWYER is now 
overseer of carding and spinning at the 
Clanton, Ala., plant and K. D. For- 
SYTHE has been transferred from the 
Aliceville mill to superintendent of the 
Jasper, Ala., plant, succeeding A. S. 
(;RIFFITR. resigned. 





GEORGE A. URLAUB, formerly execu- 
tive director of the Throwsters Re- 
search Institute, Inc., is now serving 
with the technical staff of OPA. 


Cc. S. NorRTHEN, JR., and JOHN W. 
SOLOMON, formerly assistant vice-presi- 
dents, have been elected vice-presidents 
in charge of yarn sales and cloth sales 
respectively of the Avondale Mills, Syl- 
acauga, Ala, 


C. Y. BUMGARDNER has been made 
master mechanic of the Springstein 
plant, Springs Cotton Mills, Chester, 


Ss. C. 


J. H. Moore, Edenton (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills, has been elected chairman of the 
Carded Yarn Group. OWEN fF ITZSIM- 
MONS was re-elected secretary. 


G. H. TurNER, formerly with Springs 
Cotton Mills, Kershaw, S. C., has been 
made general overseer of carding at 
the Clover (S. C.) Spinning Mills, and 
W. BAKER, also connected with Springs, 
has been made master mechanic. WADE 
HARTSOE has succeeded E. 8S. NIVINS as 
overseer of spinning at Clover. 


HERMAN CONE, president of the 
Proximity Manufacturing Company, 


Greensboro, N. C., and formerly second 
vice-president of Cone Export & Com- 
mission Company, has been elected 
chairman of the board of the latter 
company. SAUL F. DRIBBEN continues 
as president, with CLARENCE M. GUG- 
GENHEIMER as first vice-president, LACY 
H. SELLARS, secretary for many years, 
becomes second vice-president. 


Mark H. Crowper, formerly connect- 
ed with the Dixie Cotton Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga., has become associated 
with the Celanese Corporation of 
America, Narrows, Va., in the staple 
varn department. 


J. M. Jones, textile graduate of Ala 
bama Polytechnic Institute, and for- 
merly associated with John P. King 
Manufacturing Company, Augusta, Ga., 
has accepted the position of superin- 
tendent of the lower plant of Pelzer 
(S. C.) Mills, succeeding W. H. Tay- 
LOR, who as noted, is now superinten- 
Merrimack Manufacturing 
Huntsville, Ala. 


dent of 
Company, 


G. P. DEeBRULE, formerly connected 
with the Gayle Plant of Springs Cot- 
ton Mills, Chester, S. C., has accepted 
the position of superintendent of card- 
ing at the Olympia Plant of Pacific 
Mills, Columbia, 8. C. 
made overseer 


Mills, Green- 
the late J. E. 


M. G. Cox has been 
of weaving at Dunean 
ville, S. C., succeeding 
WALDROP. 
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QUICKER WARP REPLENISHMENT 


With Barber-Colman PORTABLE Warp Tying Machines 

















ss 


: tine fo @ minimum. 





This machine works 
directly in back of the 
loom and is easily and 
quickly portable from 
one loom to another. 
Works in alleys as 
natrow as 12". Ties- 
in ends uniformly, 
accutately,and quick- 
ly. Makes straighter 
warps and reduces 
warp replenishment 





BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 





ROcCKFORD, ILLINOIS, 


is. oo 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. ® GREENVILLE, S.C., U.S.A. @ MANCHESTER, ENGLAND e MUNICH, GERMANY 
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Merry Xmas to our many friends 


and customers in the Textile mills and 


Chank Vou for the many orders in 1941 
for the Superior Cleaner. and for your 
co-operation in the delivery and installation of 


these machines. 


A happier 1942 is in store for those mills who 
have installed this cleaner for they will get cleaner 
cotton---(no motes, sand, leaf, metals, glass, rocks, 
seed, etc.)---for 1942 and years to come. And 
cleaner cotton means better 
carding, roving, drawing, better 
yarn and cloth. 


Our Guarantee-- 


This machine must accomplish all we claim for it and 
prove entirely pleasing, or you can return it for full 
credit. Write today for complete data on this answer 
to your opening, cleaning and conveying problems. 


The Centrif-Air Machine Co.. Ine. 


ENGINEERS (Licensees ) MANUFACTURERS 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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THE BACHMAN 
GUIDE... elim- 
inates heavy top 


rollers. ‘‘Blow & 


Outs’’ reduced 
about 90%. Per- 
mits increase in 


twister speed. 


LOOM BEAMS 
AND BEAM 
BARRELS ... 
West Point loom 
beams and beam 
barrels are supe- 
rior in their op- 
eration and econ 


omy 

















PROVED— 


By Performance 


SPUR ... BEVEL ... HELICAL ... INTERNAL ... 
HERRINGBONE...WORM GEARS...WORMS 


... RATCHETS ... ROLLER CHAIN SPROCK- 


ETS... SILENT CHAIN SPROCKETS .. . with 


cast or cut teeth...from cast iron, steel, and bronze. 


Our organization maintains equipment and machinery for 
cutting all types and kinds of gears for the textile industry. 
These facilities enable us to produce gears at reasonable 
prices. Long services have proved their durability and 
dependability. Our extensive equipment enables us to 


render quick service. 


Also manufacturers of special textile machinery, textile repair parts, slasher modernization equipment, 


and cloth room machinery. 


West POINT FOUNDRY « MACHINE CO. 


(Batson-Cook Company, Owners ) 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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American Industry is doing both jobs well. 
As long as there are things our people and 
industry want and need, a way will be found. 
to supply them — in spite of difficulties... 
that is the American Way. 


Our responsibility to the Textile Industry | 
does not end with the supplying of today’s 


demands. 


At Sonoco the job of planning for tomor- 
row goes on, apart from the ever increas- 
ing production grind throughout our six 


manufacturing plants. 
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SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING |N PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts CLoMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT. Sc. CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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(Since this article is written in conversational 
style, it should be borne in mind that those paragraphs 
in regular type represent OLD-TIMER’s part in the con- 
versation, while those in italics represent Jim's part.) 


You know, JIM, that a change gear on a loom 
makes the same number of revolutions in a yard of 
cloth, it matters not if the cloth has 80 picks per inch 
or 40 picks per inch, and— 

Now, wait a minute, OLD-TIMER. Don’t start our 
conversation with such an absurd statement—or are 
you just trying to pull one of your supposedly funny 
jokes? What am I supposed to say? “Yes, I know it 
does,” and let you get by with such a statement with- 
out explaining to us? 

Certainly not, JIM, because that is easy to explain, 
and also you know that most mills could reduce the 
cost of their manufactured goods by— 

Oh, no, you don’t, OLD-TIMER. You don’t slip out 
of explaining the statement you have just made about 
the loom change gear that easy. You satd a loom 
gear makes the same revolutions in a yard of cloth, it 
matters not if the cloth has 80 picks per inch or 40 
picks per inch, Which is about the same thing as 
saying that an automobile wheel makes the same rev- 
olutions per minute going 40 miles per hour as it does 
at 80 miles per hour. So now suppose we just take 
ONE of your brain storms at a time and also let’s be 


sure we understand your statement without any 
“Jokers”. Now, to say in another way, you claim that 


a change gear on an E-Model Draper loom always 
turns around the same number of times in making a 
yard of any kind of cloth. 

Yes, JIM 

Hold on, I say, until I am sure we understand— 

Say it anyway you choose, JIM, I still stick to my 
statement and will prove it— 

You mean to tell us, OLD-TIMER, that if we have 
four looms, and Loom Number 1 is making 80 x 80 
goods and Loom Number 2 is making 68 x 72 goods 
and Loom Number 3 is making 100 x 60 goods and 
Loom Number 4 is making 44 x 40 goods, that the 
change gears on all four of these looms make the same 
number of revolutions in making a yard of cloth? 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 
Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 





We Solve a*Riddle” in Weaving 


Sure, JIM, that is what I said— 

Oh, Heck, you go jump in the creek. And 
were you so smart to find this all out when I have 
never heard a loom fixer or a boss weaver or a superin- 
tendent or a loom builder make such a statement? 


how 


Well, JIM, if you will only quiet down a few min- 
utes I’ll try to tell you the whole story. It was this 
way: Years ago when pick counters first came out it 
was rather difficult to get weavers much excited about 
them because of the fact that reading thousands of 
picks was a little hard for them to understand, In 
conversation with Mr. George Otis Draper (then sec- 
retary of the Draper Company) we decided that a 
yardage counter on a loom would not only be much 
easier for a weaver to understand but that a yardage 
counter would greatly simplify the clerical work of 
checking the weaver’s production. Therefore, for sev- 
eral years, I worked on the idea but could never find 
a way to drive the yardage counter without having 
to change the gearing to drive the yardage counter 
when the change gear on the loom was changed. I 
heard of one mill in North Carolina which installed 
a yardage counter on their broad looms and ran them 
for quite a long time until they had orders to change 
the style of goods and then found out, to their sur- 
prise, that their yardage counters were not register- 
ing the correct yardage after they had changed the 
pick gears. 

Anyway, the thought still stayed in my mind and 
once in awhile I would try something I thought would 
work, only to fail again. One very hot summer night 
I waked up and have no idea what caused me to do it, 
but not being able to sleep, I switched on the light and 
picked up the pencil and pad which I always kept on 
my desk in my bedroom, and without anything definite 
in mind, T started to figure the number of picks in a 
yard of 80 x 80 goods and then the number of picks 
in a yard of 72 x 76 goods and so on down the range 
of print cloths. Then, and still without any definite 
procedure in mind, I figured out the number of times 
the change gear would turn arownd (revolve) in put- 
ting in the number of picks in a yard of 80x80 and 
next 72x76 and next 68x72, and by the time I got to 
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64x60, I began to see the thing I had been hunting 
So now, JIM, if you will watch 
me, I will make that same calculation and I believe I 
can show you something that you and a lot of other 


for all of these years. 


fellows would not believe: 


Picks Inches in Total Picks in 

Per Inch One Yard One Yard of Cloth 

in Goods 
80 x 36 = 2880 “a 
76 » 36 2736 ~ 
72 x 36 2592 : 
60 ~ 36 : 2160 . 
40 * 36 1440 - 


That is enough to show you, 


New Fiber from 
Cow’s Milk 

After four years of experimentation, 
National Dairy Products Corporation, 
230 Park Ave., New York City, has an- 
nounced that it has suecessfully proc 
essed a new textile fiber for which 
cow's milk is the raw material. <Ac 
cording to the company, the new fiber 
has been accepted in the textile indus 
try and is being used in the manufac 
ture of various kinds of fabrics. The 
fiber has been subjected to exhaustive 


tests, including’ resiliency, tensile 
Strength, abrasion, odor, affinity to 
dyes and ability to withstand dry 


cleaning and washing. It is said that 
by next spring Americans will be wear- 
ing dresses, blouses, slacks and other 
apparel which can be traced back to 
the cow—just as today they wear felt 
hats of milk origin. 

The fiber is made from casein, a by- 
product of skim milk, and can be 
blended with wool, mohair, 
rayon or fur in varying proportions. 
The new fiber has been given the name 
“Aralac’”’ 
tive characteristics to fabrics in whic: 
it is used. It is more expens.ve than 
rayon and cotton and less costly than 
fur and wool. 


Aralae is made at 


cotton. 


and is said to impurt distine 


Taftville. Conn.. 





Fiber made from cow’s milk 
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Pick Gear Rev. of Pick 
Required Gear in One 


JIM, that a change 


Yard of Cloth 
40 Z 


Well, blow me down. 
have bet my shirt you were trying to pull some kind 





gear on a loom always turns around the same number 
of times in making a yard of any kind of cloth, it mat- 
ters not how many picks per inch the cloth has in it, 
and that fact enabled me to work out a drive for a 
yardage counter which would always register the 
correct yardage on any style of goods and that was 
the basis for my claims for obtaining a patent. 


72-72-72-72-and 72. I wowd 


oa = = of a riddle. 
30 m 72 So it was a riddle, JIM, until I happened on to that 
_— ‘ simple calculation. Let’s see how many mill men you 


ywwy 
wry vy 





by Aralac, Ine., a special manufactur- 
ing division established by National 
Dairy. Present production capacity is 
about 5 million pounds a year. 
Textile mills that experimented with 
Aralac found that several processing 
changes were necessary before desira- 
ble blending qualities with other fibers 
After the processing 


were achieved, 

for textiles had been perfected, the 
casein product was found to possess 
characteristics which, in some _ in- 
stances, resulted in fabric improve- 
ment. 


» 


Machine Measures and Records 
Fiber Lengths in Sample 


A MACHINE for measuring accuratel\ 

and recording the fiber length-~ 
in a sample of cotton has been devel 
K. L. Hertel, University 
of Tennessee Fiber Research Labori- 
tory, Knoxville, Tenn., and is being 
used, along with two other fiber-test- 
ing instruments, in a new cotton test- 


oped by Dr. 


ing service inaugurated by the Univer- 
sity. 

Dr. Hertel’s instrument is called 
“Fibrograph”’, because it traces a 
graph showing the fiber lengths of a 
sample of cotton Slightly larger than 
a typewriter, and operating on cur- 
from an ordinary light socket, it 
charts the various 
lengths in a sample on 
a small filing card call- 
ed a “fibrogram’”’. 

With the fibrogram 
Dr. Hertel is able to de- 
termine quickly the av- 


rent 


erage length, and the 
median length of any 
percentage of the sam- 


ple. The average length 
of the longer half of the 
fibers is approximately 
the same as the “staple 
length” now used by 
cotton classers, Dr. Her- 
tel explains. 

The machine can be 
used on cotton in all 
stages of manufacture, 
from the raw to the fin- 


can find who know it. 


ished product. The “heart” of the in- 
strument consists of two photoelectric 
cells, illuminated by an electric light, 
with a galvanometer to indicate when 
both cells are illuminated. When the 
sample of cotton—between 25,000 and 
40,000 fibers—is passed in front of one 
of the cells, a standard light absorber 





THE ‘‘FIBROGRAPH’’ 


of the other cell to 
equalize the illumination. A pen mov- 
ing with the cotton traces a _ fiber 
length curve on the eard, which moves 
at the same time with the light ab- 


is moved in front 


sorber, 


Fiber-Testing Service 
The testing service now available at 
the University of Tennessee as ex- 
plained by Dr. James D. Hoskins, pres- 
ident of the institution, utilizes the fi- 
brograph, and an “arealometer’’, devel- 
oped by Roy R. Sullivan, another Uni- 


versity of ‘Tennessee physicist, in 
measuring the average fiber length 


and fineness respectively. The “Press- 
ley” instrument, developed by Prof. E. 
H. Pressley of the University of Ari- 
zona, is used in testing strength of fi- 
bers. With present facilities, the serv- 
ice can test and measure from 100 to 
125 samples a day. A fee is charged 
to defray operating costs. 

This complete testing service should 
be welcomed by all phases of the in- 
dustry. 

Any cotton manufacturer is invited 
by the University to use this new serv- 
ice. Information on fees and instruc- 
tions on submitting fiber samples may 
be obtained from Dr. Hertel, who is 
supervising the service. 
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If you have a feeling your bobbin cleaning is 
not being handled efficiently and economically, 
take a look at your equipment. The chances are 
you ll find, as hundreds of other mills have, 
that it is obsolete and incapable of keeping 
pace with today’s heavy production schedules. 


The production value of Terrell’s Modern 
Bobbin Cleaning and Handling System cannot 
be approached by any other method. Proof of 
this lies in the fact that every installation made 
to date has paid for itself, usually within 
eighteen months—always within two years. 
This sturdy, compact unit—including the New 
Type K Bobbin Stripper, Automatic Bobbin 
Box Hoist and Conveyor Elevator, enables 
you to meet today’s need for speed with equip- 
ment that will be equally as valuable after the 
present emergency Is over. 


Full particulars on request. 


The Terrell Machine Co., .4- 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


James F. Notman, Needham, Mass. . . . . N. E. States 
E. W. S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. . 
W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
Geo. Thomas & Co., Manchester, Eng. 
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Penn., N. Y. and N. J. 
. Canada 
European Agent 
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STARCHES 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
QUALITY «2 SERVICE 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 


SAK TAPE 


CUTLER TAPE protects the textile mill men of America against trial and 






























failure of inferior lightweight spinning tapes which made their appearance on 
the market after the invention, development and production by Roger W. Cutler 


of the ORIGINAL PATENTED POWER-SAVING SPINNING TAPE. Only Cutler 


Tape possesses, under patent, the qualities which make it the finest spinning 





tape obtainable. 


BUY CUTLER TAPE AND SAVE! 
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HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 





How Do You Figure 
Yarn Contraction? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

There seems to be quite a difference of opinion as 
to the method of figuring the contraction of yarn in 
a piece of cloth such as leno, lappet, or seersucker. We 
would like to hear from some of your readers as to 
how they would figure the following: 

Using a seersucker stripe, for example, a piece of 
seersucker cloth six inches long, a thread is taken from 
the seersucker stripe and when wet and straightened 
out, measures 8 inches long. What is the percentage 
of contraction of yarn in the seersucker stripe? 

We figured as follows: Subtract cloth length from 
thread length and divide the remainder by the thread 
length. 8-6—-2-- 8—25 percent contraction. 

We are told we should divide the difference between 
the cloth length and the thread length by the cloth 
length, i.e., 6 inches. 

Which method is correct? 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7289 





Placing Drafting 
Roll Weights 


I;DITOR COTTON: 

This is in answer to the question of “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7176”, which appeared on page 104 of the July 
1941 issue, who asked about the arrangement of 
weights in drafting. Several answers have appeared 
for this man, but I would like to offer my opinion 
also. 

There are quite a few things to consider when 
we think of weighting drafting rolls in any machine, 
such as the condition of the flutes, weight of stock 
fed in, weight delivered, resultant draft, type top rolls, 
length of staple, roll spacings, etc. 

We have our rolls weighted on drawing as fol- 
lows, using 15/16-inch staple, 58-grain sliver, 6 ends 
up, delivering 55-grain sliver, with a total draft of 
nearly 6.33: Back 24 pounds, 3rd line 22, 2nd line 20, 
and 1st line 16 pounds. We tried placing the weights 
in the reverse order to the foregoing, but we did not 
get as good results. 

Why should we weight rolls 16 pounds front, 20 
pounds 2nd, 22 pounds 3rd and 24 pounds back? Be- 
cause we have the full amount of 6 slivers under the 
back and third roll, which is 348 grains per yard, and 
if 1.60 is the break draft, we certainly need heavy 
weights in the back and third line to hold the stock 
firmly in order to get an even draw. After the break 
draft, the bulk has been reduced and the second line 





WE INVITE our readers to make use of this de- 
partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. 
¢ 


does not have to contend with as much stock from 
second to third line, so the amount of weight is re- 
duced and a firm grip is secured on the reduced bulk 
of stock. 

Also, the stock is being finished from the first to 
the second line for the slubber, and the bulk has been 
reduced to one-sixth its weight at the fourth line of 
rollers, and therefore not so much weight is needed. 
If we watch the collars on the third and fourth line 
of rollers, on stock running from 58 to 70 grains card 
sliver, we will notice that the collars on these rollers 
are not held in constant contact even with the heavier 
weights in back. Now, if we put the lighter weights 
on the back I am sure it would not be held so firmly 
as with the heavier weights. 

Even with the foregoing statement, it does not 
mean that good work cannot be had with the heavier 
weights beginning at the first roll. However, as said 
in the beginning, I think every angle of the ques- 
tion should be considered. It is my opinion that the 
best work is secured by having enough weight on each 
line of rolls to hold the stock firmly so that the ma- 
chine can draw the stock evenly. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7259 
—— 5? = 


Drying Rawstock 
Dved Cotton 


EDITOR COTTON: 

What is the ave rade Le Ni pe rature gene rally used 
drying dyed cotton and is ah Lg he r te mperature detri- 
mental to the stock? Do most mills use some j 
softening oil on dyed cotton? If so, is the softener ap- 
after the 
sprayed onto the dry cotton before the opener opera- 


sort () 


plied dyeing and rinsing operation 
tion ? 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7262 
EDITOR COTTON: 

The average temperature which we use is 240 de- 
grees F., taken at the center of the dryer. The fore- 
going temperature is lowered for sulphur colors to 
220 degrees F., and for direct colors it might be 
raised to 260 degrees. 

It is my opinion that the higher temperatures, 
above 260 or 270 degrees F. would be detrimenta! to 
the stock. A check on the moisture content of the stock 
at the delivery end of the dryer, in my opinion, Is a 


definite control on the condition of the dried stock so 
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far as drying is concerned. This can be determined 
with fair accuracy if a small dryer is available. Ap- 
proximately 8 ounces of the stock is weighed directly 
from the delivery end of the stock dryer, then placed 
in the small sample dryer and dried to a constant 
weight. The percentage of moisture is then deter- 
mined; our stock checks from 83 to 5 per cent moisture. 
The ideal condition, I think, would be 7 per cent and 
might be possible on the newer type dryers, 

Other ideal conditions, provided the weather could 
be anticipated, would be dried stock containing 7 or 
8 per cent moisture in dry weather and 5 to 6 per 
cent in wet weather. If the dyed stock could be stored 
in humidity-controlled warehouses for a suitable peri- 
od of time before processing, this would be another 
ideal condition. 

Of course, all of the foregoing answers pertain 
principally to our plant. None of our dryers are of 
recent make. They also are of varying lengths and 
types. 

Another variable condition would be whether the 
stock enters the dryer from squeeze rolls, high speed 
extractors or the old type extractors. The amount of 
stock being fed onto the dryer apron is another vari- 
able; speed of dryer apron, length of dryer, condi- 
tion of steam available, wet or dry, etc., are other va- 
riables. Another factor entering into this question 
would be the condition of the stock coming to the 
dyehouse, whether it has been through an opening 





unit or is flat cotton (local cotton as it comes from 
the gin). Some plants use a fan to break up dyed 
stock before it enters the dryer hopper, and others 
use a preliminary opening picker. I mention all of 
these variables because very few rawstock dyehouses 
are set up just alike and local conditions would alter 
the conditions of drying the stock. 

I would not say that most mills use some sort of 
softening oil in dyed stock. In our plant we only use 
a softening oil in certain classes of dyed stock, prin- 
cipally on heavy sulphur shades where there would be 
a tendency towards harshness. A thorough after-wash 
will greatly reduce harshness in sulphur colors. 

Some softeners are applied during the dyeing, some 
in the last rinse and some plants are set up to apply 
a mineral oil at the picker or openers. One particular 
type of softener that I have found to be satisfactory 
is of the long chain alcohol sulfate type, and can be 
applied in sulphur dyeing during the dyeing or in the 
last rinse, using from 4 to 6 ounces per 100 pounds of 
stock. 

We have also found the picker spray system to be 
very satisfactory. 

I might add that in finishing off vat colors in the 
soaping operation, sodium alkylarysulfonate tends to 
give a softer stock along with the necessary soaping 
operation, using from 4 to 8 ounces per 100 pounds 
of stock, along with tetra sodium pyrophosphate of 
from 10 to 12 ounces. CONTRIBUTOR No. 7265 
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Another Man Says— 
<A Visit Removes Rust” 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I was much interested in the article, “A Visit Re- 
moves Rust”, appearing in the “How OTHER MEN 
MANAGE” department of the October 1941 issue of 
COTTON. You see I had a similar experience. Now it 
was this way— 

We had been working six days a week for several 
months—catching up our office work and overhauling 
our machines on Sunday, so none of us had found 
time to do any visiting, but I kept hinting to the Boss 
that I would like to visit some other mills, as there 
were some things that I wanted to see—and I thought 
it would be a good chance to get away from the job 
and take a little rest, He agreed that I ought to go, 
but somehow he kept putting off making any definite 
plans for me to leave. 

Then one day when the general manager was down 
for a visit, I was called to the office. I found the gen- 
eral manager in conference with the Boss. I was in- 
vited to sit down and then the superintendent told me 
that they were ready for me to visit a group of mills 
in another state, and wanted to know if I could ar- 
range to make the trip that week-end. Of course this 
pleased me very much and I told him that I could make 
the trip all right if it suited him for me to go. 

He and the general manager mentioned some 
things that they wanted me to see at the different 
mills and they said I could take as much time as I 
needed for the trip. As I started to go the superin- 
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tendent said to me, “The cashier will give you some 
expense money for your trip, but there is one thing 
more; some of the other fellows in our other mills 
have been doing some visiting and they always make 
out a written report of their trips, a copy of which 
goes to each mill in our group and one copy to the 
general manager. I want you to make out such a re- 
port of your trip.” 

Now I had visited a number of mills before, and 
while I usually made a few notes, I had never made 
up a written report of a trip, much less one which 
would go to several mills, besides to the Big Boss’ 
office. Yet I could see the point. 

The superintendent was eager to pay my expenses, 
but I had sense enough to know that he was expect- 
ing a return on this relatively small outlay, for he 
knew that if I made a written report on the trip I 
would be a lot more thorough in my observations than 
I would be if only a verbal report was to be required. 
And was he right! Before I left for the trip I sat 
down at my desk and made out a list of things which 
I was especially interested in seeing—as well as the 
things that the superintendent and the general mana- 
ger had suggested, I made notes of questions which 
I planned to ask the superintendents and overseers at 
the mills which I would visit. (I also jotted down cer- 
tain information which I thought they might ask me 
for.) And I did not leave this notebook on my desk, 
or at home either. 

Now I cannot say that this trip was such a startl- 
ing success, but at least I learned a few things about 
how to get the most good out of visiting other mills. 
I made notes, I drew rough sketches and I asked ques- 
tions, and even then I failed to get part of the data 
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“True to the Gauge”’ —— 





BOWEN-HUNTER BOBBIN C 


After a fire in our plant on 
October 17th, we are glad to 
announce that we resumed the 


manufacture of Automatic 


Loom, Warp and Twister Bob- 
bins on October 27th; Card 


Room Bobbins on November 


10th. 


We trust that none of our 
good friends will be seriously 
inconvenienced by this inter- 
ruption, and assure you that 
your orders will have our usual 


prompt and careful attention. 


Remember, you always get 


Better Performance with 
Bowen-Hunter Bobbins. 





East Corinth, Vermont 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: THE McLEOD COMPANIES, GREENSBORO, N. C., AND GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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which I needed to make a full report on certain very 
important items, 

mVven if the trip was not all that it should have 
been, 1 believe, like the writer of the article which 
inspired this letter, that a little rust was removed in 
my case. If one never goes into another mill one is 
likely to get in a rut, and to think that his methods 
of doing things are the best, or even the only methods, 
when as a matter of fact an overseer in the next 
county may have him beat a mile. 

As an example of this I thought that a beamer 
running at the rate of 60 yards a minute was some- 
thing, so you can imagine my surprise to find one run- 
ning 100 yards per minute, constant speed, using a 
well-known variable speed transmission. Of course it 
had ball-bearings and herringbone gears, but it was 
producing a full warp in the length of time that it for- 
merly took to put on the first cut. 


I saw slashers with moisture controls. The controls 
would be set for a definite amount of regain in the 
warps, and if the yarn began to get a little too dry 
the slasher would be automatically speeded up, or if 
the sheet of yarn had too much moisture the slasher 
would be slowed down to allow more time on the cyl- 
inders. I saw vertical slasher and section beamer creels 
which carried six beams in the space formerly occu- 
pied by about two and one-half beams. 


But the main thing I set out to say was that I went 
visiting with a purpose, and I recommend this method 
to any mill man who would go visiting. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4022 


Working in New Cotton 


EDITOR COTTON: 

What is the best routine or system to use when 
changing from last year’s cotton crop to this year’s 
crop in the mill? That is, how do you work it in? 

CONTRIBUTOR No, 7285 
EDITOR COTTON: 

This question by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7285” is one 
that may bring different opinions from every section 
of the country, as most individuals handle this propb- 
lem to suit his particular mill. During the season of 
new cotton, or “green cotton” we invariably hear our 
spinners cry, “The room is running terribly and 
breaking strength is going down.” This, of course, 
can be laid to the new cotton, as is often the case. 
Then the trouble should be corrected immediately by 
the carder. He must first check his staple length, the 
grade, and be able to judge the character of the new 
cotton delivered to the opening room, making what- 
ever adjustments needed on his pickers. 

One method of handling new cotton, which was 
tried in our plant, gave fair results. Say we put in 
a run of 48 bales. The new cotton was stored in Ware- 
house B, the old in F; 24 bales were taken from B 
and put in parallel to the opener on the left side. 
Then, 24 bales from Warehouse F were put in along- 
side of the new cotton from Warehouse B, leaving an 
alley between the two. 

The opener tender then started feeding this cot- 
ton, every other pick-up being new cotton. This pro- 
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cedure was followed for a year or two, after which 
time it occurred to the carder that if the staple 
lengths and grades of cotton were the same, what 
would be the reason for mixing it as we had been 
doing in the past. After discussing this problem for 
sometime, it was decided to run the new just as it 
came and to do the same with the old, 


This running of the new as it comes has become 
popular with the mill as all the carder must be sure of 
is his staple and grade. So long as he runs the same 
staples and grades, he may put in enough new cotton 
for a day’s or a week’s run, whichever may be re- 
quired for his needs. 

Therefore, it is best to use good judgment in run- 
ning the opening room and to use extreme care in the 
cotton grading and profit by your experience and ob- 
servations when it comes to breaking strength and the 
running of the cotton. Things that may hamper run- 
ning of new cotton can be readily detected in the 
opening room and card room, and the proper correc- 
tions should be made immediately to the machinery in 
order to bring about the best conditions. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7286 


Running Pieced-Up 
Cans from Slubbers 


EDITOR COTTON: 

What method is best for running pieced-up cans 
from creeling slubber? Running a few ends at the end 
of each slubber or re-running all pieced cans through 
drawing ? 





CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7287 
EDITOR COTTON: 

Answering your “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7287’, there 
are four prevalent methods of running pieced-up cans 
from creeling slubbers, or perhaps a fifth, which is a 
modification of one of these four. All of them have 
their merits, and I shall try to explain these, and then 
explain my preference. 


Running on Next Slubber 


Most common is that of turning the pieces after 
the creeling, and then placing these into the creel of 
the next slubber to be creeled. Usually this will re- 
quire about 8 ends on the slubber that in the roving 
produced from these spindles will have an excess 
amount of drafted splices—many times thick places, 
but usually spread out sufficiently to prevent bad run- 
ning work. 

The main objection to this method is that the slub- 
ber tenders following on the succeeding shifts will 
complain or kick about the poor job of turning or piec- 
ing done by his preceding slubber tender; from my 
actual experience many of these fellows use little care 
in doing this job, and then to run these cans is cer- 
tainly a problem! This problem can be overcome to a 
great extent by having the slubber tender to leave 
about whatever ends will be needed to creel in these 
pieces, turn the pieces promptly after being creeled, 
and then creel the piece cans into the same frame 
and run these out with the creel. This method also 
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— Evenly and at Correct Tension 
with REEVES SPEED CONTROL 


Accurate speed control > 
of cloth winding is pro- rr 
vided on this winder by 
the REEVES Vari-Speed 
Motor Pulley, which pro- 
vides complete speed ad- 
justability over a 3:1 
ratio. As the roll builds up, 
winding speed is decreased in 
exactly the proper degree to 
maintain uniform tension on 
any kind or weight of cloth. 

REEVES Variable Speed drives 
improve both the quality and 
quantity of textile production. 
No other method provides the 
same degree of precision and 
dependability. Now is the time 
to equip other machines in your 
mill with modern, compact 
REEVES drives. Many types of 





VARIABLE SPEED TRANS- 
MISSION for infinite speed 
control over wide range—2:1 
through 16:1. Fractional to 
87 h.p. 





VARI-SPEED MOTOR PUL- 
LEY for application to shaft 
extension of any standard con- 
stant speed motor; 3:1 range. 
To 15 h.p. 








control, including highly sen- a 
sitive hydraulic. REEVES Speed SS 
Control specialists, seasoned in MOTODRIVE—combines 


textile applications, are at your motor, variable speed drive 
. a and gear reducer (if needed). 
service. Write us. 


Speed range 2:1 through 6:1; 
REEVES PULLEY COMPANY to 10 h.p. 
Dept. T, Columbus, Indiana 


REEVES Speed Control 
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Lubrication 





for 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


fess} oil... 
Lesa ten 





e Top Rolls 
e Slashers 
e Looms 


e Motors 


e Lineshafting 
e Cards 


OUGHTON'S STA-PUT Lubricants 

rightly be called ‘spot lubricants’ be- 
cause of their ability to ‘stay put’, their tree- 
dom trom drip and splatter and their greater 
lubricity. 
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(D 
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The textile industry has long demanded an 
oil that would lubricate where it 
sary and not drip or splatter on good 
process, machines or floors. Houghton's 30 
Series of STA-PUT Lubricants supply the an- 
swer to this demand for the followin 
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PUT ’ 
U | Luoricants. 


@ Write tor your copy of the Houghton 
Textile Lubrication Chart. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


Charlotte e PHILADELPHIA 2 


A-PUT 


LUBRICANTS 


Chicago 
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prevents a stock of pieced cans being on hand at any 
time. 


Spring Bottom Cans and Knock-off Gear 


A second method is that of using spring bottom 
cans under the finisher drawing frames, and having 
the draw frames equipped with knock-off gears that 
run the same number of yards into the full cans. When 
creeled into the slubbers the springs push the sliver 
to the tops of the cans, thus allowing a full view of 
the amount of sliver in the cans—running the cans as 
low as possible, breaking off the ends and throwing 
what is left into the reclaimable waste, using the solid 
creeling method while the slubbers are stopped instead 
of creeling while the frames are running. This does 
prevent some ends coming down, and production suf- 
fers little from this method. 


Another Method 


A third method is that of creeling say six cans, 
then turn these six pieces onto the tops of full cans 
that are ready to creel, then creel these six, and then 
take these six again—piece these onto the tops of full 
cans, and follow through until the whole creel is put 
in, having the man who does the creeling to always 
run his own splices. This prevents any pieced-up cans, 
and is a waste reducing method also, This works 
equally well by having the pieces spliced onto the tops 
of full cans as the new creel of sliver is placed behind 
the slubbers for the next creels, and also prevents a 
few bobbins on the spindles getting the majority of 
the splices as are existing in the finished drawing 
sliver. This is an idea] method of aiding in the over- 
coming of unevenness in roving caused by splicing. 


Re-run Through Drawing 


A fourth method is that of having all the pieced 
cans re-run through the draw frames. Some have these 
on one frame, and change the draft or crown gear to 
make the proper weight sliver. I personally do not 
heartily approve of this method for several reasons. 
It is an added cost in the card room production that 
can be handled with equally as much success, and also 
as high quality yarn being produced without this add- 
ed cost; in our plant we calculated it amounted to 
about 1.3 per cent in the drawing operation. Negli- 
gible, you may say, still it is added, and if it can be 
handled otherwise, it is only logical to do so. 

This fourth method may have a parallel of re-run- 





ning these pieced cans by having a solid frame (fin- 
isher drawing) on this, and then distributing these 
cans to the slubber tenders, and thus mixing the rov- 
ing all over the room in the operation. 

The most satisfactory method of running these 
pieces on the draw frames is having one end up in 
one delivery of each frame in the mill, which will 
perhaps be but one in 36 ends, or one end in six cans 
of finished sliver that has these spliced ends going into 
them. 

“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7287” did not state whether or 
not he is running conventional slubbers, or long draft, 
but in either event I prefer the placing of the pieces 
on the tops of full cans and then running them out 
first. My reasons are: 

(a) Elimination of pieced-up cans for anybody to 
have to run, 

(b) Splices only existing one in 5 or more doffs 
(12x6 slubbers), whereas with the turned solid pieced 
cans some bobbins will have drafted splices, as many 
as 8 or 10 to the bobbin. 

(c) Reduction of waste in turning these pieces 
where only one splice will have to be made, and no 
stock will have to be broken off to assure a good 
length of splicing stock. 

(d) Buck passing of slubber tenders doing a bad 
job or piecing just can’t be done using this method, as 
the piece is always on the tops of the cans, and can 
be seen by all concerned. 

(e) No stock of turned cans on the floor at any 
time. 

One other method that I would like to try, but 
have not had spring bottom cans to do any experi- 
menting is: 

Turn the pieced-up cans into spring bottom cans, 
which does have the advantage of the stock being at 
the top always, and in this manner there would be no 
reason for any bad piecings or improperly placed ends 
in the turned can. 

This might not work so well, but believe it worth- 
while to try. 

My preferred method will work equally well with 
long draft or conventional slubbers. It may be a bit 
awkward to get it started, but when your waste is cut 
as much as 75 per cent, and then squawking is stopped 
on part of slubber tenders, and no pieced-up cans are 
on the floor, the effort is worthwhile. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7288 





Survey on Flax 


A co-operative survey just completed 
by the National Bureau of Standards 
and The Textile Foundation indicates 
that the United States now produces 
about half the flax fiber needed for 
coarse linen goods and none of the 
quality required for fine goods accord- 
ing to the Department of Commerce. 
The survey was undertaken because cf 
the difficulty experienced in obtaining 
normal supplies of flax and linen from 
Europe, which has renewed interest in 
the possibility of developing a domes- 
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tic supply of this valuable fiber. War- 
ren E. Emley, chief of the organic and 
fibrous materials division of the Bu- 
reau of Standards, directed the survey. 
The work included interviews with 
those in charge of the experiments be- 
ing conducted by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and the Georgia School of 
Technology, with several paper manu- 
facturers, with spinners and weavers 
of linen in New England, and with 
those who are growing flax and pre- 
paring fiber in Oregon. 

Increased production of the fiber 
used in the manufacture of coarse 


linen goods like fish nets, cordage, bot- 
tom rugs and similar products seems 
largely a matter of economics, although 
the need for certain technical improve- 
ments is said to be obvious. The 
United States has never produced any 
flax fiber of the quality required for 
fine linen goods, having always de- 
pended upon European sources. To do 
so would necessitate the development 
of an entirely new industry based upon 
individual craftmanship rather than 
mass-production. This is a much 
slower process and the experts feel 
that it would have little appeal. 
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Why stuffing boxes are giving way to 


JOHNSON ROTARY 
PRESSURE JOINTS 


@ At Delta Fin- 
ishing Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.— 
Johnson Joints in- 
stalled on sanfor- 










@ At Hope Web- 
bing Co., Pawtuck- 
et, R. I.—Johnson 
Joint installed on a 





7 ft. slasher. 






@ At Everlastik, Inc., Chelsea, 
_ Mass.—Johnson Joints installed on 
’ battery of dry cans. 


WHY are so many textile mills switching over to the Johnson 
Joint? For two sound reasons: Ist, it ends all stuffing box 
problems; 2nd, it helps to step up plant production. 


HOW does it end all stuffing box troubles? By means of a 
simple, rugged construction that never needs to be oiled, has 
no packing at all to wear out, adjusts itself automatically to 
varying pressure, and absorbs both lateral and angular mis- 
alignment without loss of operating efficiency. 


HOW does it step up plant production? Partly by eliminating 
many causes of machinery shutdown and thereby saving valu- 
able production time. Mostly by making possible modern, 
more efficient methods of can drainage in which condensate 
is removed continuously, by means of a syphon pipe, through 
the same head that admits the steam. Machines can be started 
without delay—can temperatures can be higher and more 
uniformly maintained. 


WHY don’t you write for comprehensive new bulletin which 
shows a size and type of the Johnson Joint for every dry can, 
slasher or sanforizer. 


NOTE THE SIMPLE, PACKLESS CONSTRUCTION 


s oR 


6 3 Se & Nipple (1) is fastened to roll or 

- ete, drum. Collar (2) is keyed (6) to 
nipple but is free to slide back and 
forth. Carbon graphite seal ring 
(3) and bearing ring (4) eliminate 
packing and are completely self- 
lubricating. Spring (5) is for initial 
seating only; in operation joint is 
pressure sealed—adjusts itself auto- 
matically for most efficient operation. 








USE THE JOHNSON ELECTRAP 


Today’s highest development in a trap e if 
for pumping or lifting service and for gus, Pied 
draining systems under high vacuum. § “jiet*7y 
Electric operation removes stuffing P 
boxes, floats and all other moving 
parts from trap chamber. Contro] 
valve gear is one compact assembly—-can be 
mounted in any convenient location if trap 
chamber must be set in inaccessible position. 
Ask for new bulletin. 
















815 WOOD STREET THREE RIVERS, MICH. 


The Johnson Corporation 
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Shingle & Gibb Leather Co. 


Shingle s Gibb Leather Co. aaa. 





The new hairless 
Leather for Check Straps 








| 
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Penn-Tan Hairless Leather is 
a new tannage developed 
especially tomeetsevereserv- 
ice on all type looms. It com- 
bines, in a domestic leather, 
the desirable features found 
in imported hair-on leather. 


y 


Actual use during the last 
three years proves that Penn- 
Tan has what it takes to make 
a good Check Strap... gives 
efficient checking and long 
life performance. 


y 


Ask your regular supplier for 
Penn-Tan Check Straps. You 
can ‘see’ the quality in Penn- 
Tan hairless straps. 








PHILADELPHIA 
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Spinning Room Belts 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to discuss the question of ‘“CONTRIBU- 
TOR No. 7269’’ which appeared on page 110 of the No- 
vember 1941 issue and who wanted some ideas on 
the proper cleaning and dressing of spinning room 
belts. 

The proper care of belting in a spinning room is 
extremely simple, and when you realize that it would 
probably result in as much as 3 to 6 per cent increased 
production, it is well worth the little effort required. 

The biggest problem in a spinning room is that of 
lint; this lint getting on the belt will cause it to slip. 
All that is necessary is to take some old tire casings, 
cut them into lengths of 8 or 10 inches, clean off the 
old grit that may have worked into them and then 
hold the rubber edge against the surface of the belt 
for about 10 seconds. This will remove the lint. If this 
is set up as a custom, say once a day, or, if preferred, 
when the frame is doffed, it will take care of 75 to 80 





per cent of the problem. The main point is that the 
schedule should be set up as a regular habit and done 
rather frequently. 

Occasionally belts in a spinning room will get a 
good bit of oil on them from the bearings, and when 
this occurs, the bearings of course should be corrected 
and it is sometimes advisable to use oil-less bushings 
in the idle pulley to eliminate excess oil. If the belts 
get pretty well loaded down with oil, it is a good idea 
to have a belt manufacturer degrease the belts; if the 
mills prefer to do this themselves, they can do it with 
carbon tetrachloride, allowing the belts to soak for 
about 24 hours, removing from the solution and al- 
lowing to dry until very thoroughly dried; then they 
should be dressed with a liquid dressing that has been 
heated to about 130 degrees. 

It would be advisable, about twice a month, to ap- 
ply about a teaspoonful of liquid belt dressing to each 
belt; not any more than that. Care should be taken 
that the belt dressing used, and the quantity used, 
meets the recommendations of the belt manufacturer. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7271 


Report on Domestic Flax 
(Continued from page 85) 
process picker (two sections with card- 
ing beaters), drawing frames, long 
draft slubber roving frames, interme- 
diate roving frame, and a long draft 
spinning frame. It was observed that 
before flax fiber can pe successfully 
processed on cotton machinery, it must 
be uniformly degummed and properly 
washed and dried. This is true for both 
retted and unretted material, since the 
retting process leaves the fibers too 
coarse and stiff to be worked by the 
cotton equipment. The superior strength 
and more favorable opening character- 
istics of the water-retted fibers after 
degumming enabled them to come 
through processing with less breakage 
than was suffered by the unretted, de- 
corticated fibers. As a result a more 
uniform, and consequently stronger 
yarn was spun from the retted fibers. 

The short by-product fiber from the 
cotton opening equipment can be used 
in a variety of ways, one of which is 
in yarn strengthened with resin and an- 
other as the raw material for fine cig- 
arette paper. Much of the success of 
the proposed process depends upon the 
credits obtained from these by-prod- 
ucts. 

One of the stated objects of this in- 
vestigation has been to produce short- 
staple flax fiber that may be blended 
with cotton and the blend worked on 
cotton machinery. The number of com- 
binations possible assume large pro- 
portions when it is considered that 
varying proportions of flax, cotton, 
rayon, and other fibers may be blend- 
ed. No difficulty was experienced with 
several blends prepared in our labora- 
tory. It therefore seems safe to assert 
that any of the pilot plant fiber, wheth- 
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er processed from unretted or retted 
straw, can be_ successfully used in 
yarns in this manner. 

Because of the relative coarseness of 
some degummed flax fibers, it has been 
suggested that they could be more sat- 
isfactorily processed and spun into yarn 
on the woolen system than on the cot- 
ton system. The yarn, spun on the 
waste woolen systems was limited to 
low-count and low-twist because of the 
nature of the machinery. After a twist 
corresponding to that induced by the 
cotton system had been added to it, the 
yarn prepared on the woolen system 
was more uniform and stronger than 
that prepared on the cotton system. 

It was conceived that, although 
chemically degummed yarns would un- 
doubtedly provide a lower’ tensile 
strength than those from stapled, wat- 
er-retted flax, the fabric which has 
been taken through the various finish- 
ing processes would perhaps be just as 
strong. Though results are too few for 
definite statement, it appears that fin- 
ished fabric from linen made by the 
cotton system compares favorably with 
fabric made from water-retted linen 
yarn. 

Weaving and Finishing 

Work in sizing, weaving, and bleach- 
ing was undertaken to obtain data, to 
develop processing methods, and to pro- 
duce fabrics for purposes of compari- 
son. Selected for comparison were fab- 
rics from the following: 

1. line flax yarn (linen system) 

2. retted, stapled, degummed 
flax (cotton system) 

3. retted, stapled, decorticated, de- 
gummed flax (cotton system) 

The warp breaking strength of one- 
inch strips (thirty ends per inch, yarn 
counts 6s) was respectively: (1) 87.0 


line 


pounds, (2) 69.0 pounds, (3) 54.0 
pounds. It was necessary to bleach the 
No. 3 fabric strongly because of resid- 
ual shive, 

Work is being continued for the pur- 
pose of improving the method and the 
product. At present a systematic study, 
including microscopic examination, is 
being conducted in order to locate 
points in the process causing damage 
to the fiber, and to determine the effect 
of soil, climate, time of planting, time 
of harvesting, etc., on the properties of 
the fiber. Methods of growing flax are 
being considered systematically, and 
methods of speeding and improving the 
processing are constantly checked. 

It has not been considered relevant 
to the discussion to treat the econom- 
ics of the process. Markets are too un- 
settled and processing is on too small 
a seale to allow fair estimates of costs. 
Although some data are at hand, they 
will become increasingly comprehensive 
and accurate as experience is gained. 

Conclusions 

1. A pilot plant has been constructed 
capable of producing 10 to 15 pounds 
of stapled, degummed fiber per hour. 

2. The results of processing degum- 
med, stapled line-flax fiber have shown 
that all flax yarns can be spun prac- 
tically on the cotton system and that 
the resulting yarns can be woven into 
a fabric, provided the quality of the 
fibers is sufficient for cotton mill pro- 
cessing. 

3. The quality of the fiber being pro- 
duced in the pilot plant from retted 
or unretted flax straw is as yet insuf- 
ficient for practical spinning of 100 
per cent flax yarn on the cotton system. 

4. The stapled flax fiber may be 
blended with cotton and other stapled 
fibers quite satisfactorily. 
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Cutting open type Aprons... | Abington Vacuum Stripping 
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LEATH ER APRONS duction and to protect quality of product: 


1. It strips MUCH FASTER, keeping cards in 


roduction for a definite gain of 4% or more. 
for All Long Draft Systems 2.1 


2. It strips WITHOUT TOUCHING THE / 
WIRES, maintaining the points sharp for | | 
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se sons will be made to any specifica’ ion, Process Waste Collecting 
Pp snor ; 

or to match sampiee satisfaction guaran- By attaching flexible down-takes to the vacuum | 

sure fit and mio or your money W} | be piping, mills also enjoy important advantages in ! 

teed for all syste collecting process waste. Flat strips, picker waste, 

refunded. card fly, comber noil, sweeps, etc., are all whisked 

_ LOWER PRICES to the central waste house without trucking or 

handling labor. 


| REQUEST ILLUSTRATED STRIPPER CATALOG | : 
Write for Free Samples—"— | | 
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ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 


| Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters | 
OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS. © CHARLOTTE, N. C. | 


i - cotton cards are automati- 
| |. ¢ cally stripped by Abington 
oe Vacuum, the waste being 


piping direct to a cen- 
tral waste house. One 
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Textile Apron Company 


East Point, Georgia 
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To the textile industry 
Penn Salt supplies 


CAUSTIC SODA- HYDROGEN PEROXIDE - 
SODIUM HYPOCHLORITE SODA ASH: 
SULPHURIC ACID- HYDROCHLORIC ACID- 
CARBON BISULPHIDE - AMMONIUM PERSUL- 
PHATE> ANHYDROUS AND AQUA AMMONIA 























THE PEACE THAT WAS MORE THAN A PIPE-DREAM 


Alter William Penn made his famous treaty under the elm in 1683, he 
kept such faith with the Indians that his colony prospered from the start. 
Within three years there were 8,000 colonists living peacefully in Pennsylvania. 


Integrity is fruitful in business, too. [t is progressiveness in manufacture and 


persistence in research that gives Penn Salt its reputation for improved 






chemical products. And it is efficiency that makes its technical service so 





CHEMISTRY 


1S THE KEYSTONE 
OF mDUSTRY 


helpful to customers. The growth of its sales from small beginnings ninety-one 






years ago to its present nation-wide scope rests chiefly on the record it has 





earned for keeping faith in every business contact. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
M AN U/F TURING C PANY 
1850 1941 






WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
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Type of Sliver Guide 


EDITOR COTTON: 


I have read with interest the article by “CONTRIBU- 
TOR No. 7153” on page 104 of the January 1941 issue 
of COTTON entitled “Width of Sliver Guides for Draw- 
ing Frames’, and I would like to offer my opinion on 
this subject. 

It so happens that I’m somewhat partial to stay- 
ing with my drawing because of the importance of 
this operation. After many tests on various shapes 
of guides, I finally put in what amounted to two sets of 
guides on each drawing frame and arrived at a very 
satisfactory handling of the stock. 

Fig. 1 shows what I adopted as a guide for the 
sliver on drawing frames to assist the stock in getting 
to the stop motion. This is simply the original steel 
guide with additional half-moons cut in between the 
slots. Note that there are slots 34-inch wide for the 
sliver to drop into the sliver hole of 114-inch diameter 
so that the sliver will be perfectly free, to keep from 
being stretched and cause the numbers to vary. 
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FIG. 1 
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FIG. 2 


After the sliver leaves these guides, it must come 
into the back roll, so I have arranged to lay the six 
slivers side by side as close as possible to keep the 
edges from riding each other and narrow enough to 
keep the selvages on the front from being stretched 
or torn. This is done by use of another guide with 
two fingers on it to hold the slivers in place. This 
second guide is attached with a hinge to the cover that 
goes over the drafting rolls, and may be kept in 
raised position when desired, or in down position when 
needed to guide the stock. -A sketch of how this is 
done is shown in Fig. 2. 

The first set of guides gives control of the stock to 
the stop motion and the two fingers attached to the 
roll cover with a hinge guide the stock to the back 
roll. CONTRIBUTOR No. 7255 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 


Here is the "cream of the crop" of literature on textile subjects as prepared by COTTON advertisers for aid in mill 
operation and management. These reference books and catalogs are free for the asking and there is no obligation 
involved. Read through the list carefully for booklet on the subject or equipment in which you are interested. Then 
fll in the numbers of those desired on the coupon on the following page and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is restricted to those engaged in operation and management of textile industries. 





a aes 


GENERAL ECONOMIC, 
MANAGEMENT .. . 
$. ag ap me bulletin lemmod Pg 


Hoboken, 

4. HOW FACTORING CAN INCREASE dy the 
— Describes factoring works out in keepin 
clients’ a Piquid and attitude of factor ceed 
checking credits, including typical balance sheet.— 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., New York City. 


PLANT AND PLANT 
MAINTENANCE ... 


10!. STEWART FENCES — MTlustrated catalog 
which is a complete text on the subject of fence for 
industrial uses. ‘ART IRON WORKS COM- 
PANY., INC., Covington, Ky. 


102. dae SS ae page booklet of il- 
lustrations owing various of elevated steel 


well as stand pipes, reservoirs, 

pressure vessels, cylinders, along with helpful tech- 

aioe! Geta. Also & list of what few of the cotton 
etc., said.—R. COLE MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY, Newnan, Ga. 


104. FENCE FACTS—A new booklet illustrating 
and describin chain link fence in a —. of styles 
and four different metals for every type of fencing 
installation. Also wrought tron fence in various 
beautiful styles. A concise handling of information 
for those wanting facts 9X 1. —PAGE FENCE 
ASSOCIATION, Bridgeport, 


105. DULUX — THE ‘oni FINISH THAT 
STAYS WHITE—New book describing the new ten- 
point finish for factory walls and ceilings, the finish 
that ae, stage white, fev —_-f and stands oo 

&.— 


DE NEMOURS & CO., 
Finishes Division, Wilminston. Del. 


106. THEY STAY BRIGHTER LONGER—This in- 
teresting illustrated booklet ty gl facts about 
Mazda lamps will be sent you free request .— 

IC COMPANY, Dent. 166, Nela 
Park. Cleveland, Ohio. 


107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS — Dlustrated leafiets 
describing and giving specifications for the new Fin- 
nell floor scrubbing machines.—FINNELL SYSTEM. 
INC., Eikhart, Ind. 


108. RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— 

Bulletin describes new atomizers with construction 

ing air consumption. — ALDRICH MACHINE 
a Greenwood, 8S. C. 


itt. UPPLY, MAINTENANCE AND REGULA- 
TION oF HUMIDI 1TY—General catalog of humidify- 
= and air-conditioning devices Paper humidifiers 

atomizers, sprayers, also, lap weight 
Sodienhous for picker room.— AMERICAN MOISTEN- 
ING CO., Providence, R. I. 

112, ROBBINS FLOORING—Outstanding installa- 

— < ane pees. nese a ° for . ee 
@ and gener photograp 
FLOORING CO., Rhinelander, Wis. 

(18. BAHNSON HUMIDIFIER—Bulletins 307 and 
309 on self-contained humidifier units, stressing 
horizon circulation, operating costs and control 
fiexibility.—THE BAHNSON CO., Winston-Salem. 
North Carolina. 


114. HARD MAPLE oe ee ee close- 
up of Northern Hard Maple Flooring and specimen 
pieces to show grades, prepared for enebiteste. build- 
ers and others when considering flooring grade re- 
quirements.—-MAPLE FLOORING MFRS. ASSN.., 
Chicago, DL 

(15. ATOMIZER igh at tg ter go issue of 
**‘Parks’ Parables’’ on atomizer method of humidit 
cation. Bulletin 1140. — PARKS-CRAMER 
Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


116. FLUORESCENT LIGHTING—New booklet on 
Certified Fleur-O-Liers lighting fixtures for a? leve! 
fluorescent lighting. — -O-LIERS, 2137- 
Keith Blidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


117. HANDBOOK OF MAGNESIUM ALLOYS—1!°5 
page booklet on constitution, properties, magnesium 
and alloys including working and machininy. Data 
sheets also available to fabricators.—AMERICAN 
MAG M CORP., Cleveland, Ohio. 


118. BLUE RIDGE AKLO—12-page booklet—In- 
dustrial glass for windows and skylights. Reducing 
ars. keeping interiors cooler. Mlustrated.—Blue 
idge Div., LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS CO., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, 
BELTING, LUBRICATION .. . 


202. TEXTILE MOTCRS—Bulletin on ball-bearing 
motors for loom drives and all textile applications.— 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE CO., Chicago, Dl. 


203. LUBRICATION 4 ensres MACHINERY 
ated. covering the —_ 


tr 
eal lubrication of all ale machines.—_NEW YORK 
& NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CoO., New York, N. Y. 


207. DAYTON COG BELT CATALOG—A 32 page 
on power drives, arranged so that anyone 
ean select the proper standard drive for any condi- 
tiem. It also provides data for the calculation af 
drives where acquired.— DAYTON RUBBER 
M¥G. CO., Dept. C-1l, Dayton, Ohio. 


208. 3-IN-ONE OIL FOR INDUSTRIAL USES— 
the many industrial uses and advantages of 
this .—A. 8S BOYLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 























210. GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER 
GOODS CATALOG—40 page catalog giving practical 
information and tables helpful in the selection 
the proper belting, 

ements of the ¢ mill. GOODYEAR 

213. LOORIGATION--Tete attractive booklet con- 
tains valuable and interesting articles = by lu- 
brication and also on spinning yo he func- 
tion of spindle oils.—THE TEXAS C OMPANT. New 
York, N. Y. 

214. Rg ey BEARINGS CATALOG 
rw HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stam- 
fs) 

216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive 
booklet illustrating and describing BONDARON B8pe- 
cial Tanned Leather rT] — in various forms such 
as Check Straps, Pickers, ee ee Lag Straps. 
Bumper Straps, Solid i nd Le Leather Belting, Fiat 
Belting.—CHAS. BOND CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

217. TEXTILE LEATHERS—Catalog of complete 
line of leather products for looms, condensers, gill 
boxes, combs. Including G & K ‘‘Hatritan.”’— 
GRATON & KNIGHT. Worcester, Mass. 


218. BALL BEARINGS ON TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY—Catalog 9 gives advantages of ball bearings. 
describes types, illustrates each type of textile ma- 
chinery.—THE FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, 
Connecticut. 


221. FAFNIR MECHANI-SEAL TRANSMISSION 
UNITS—Folder - describes transmission units (pil- 
low blocks, flan cartridges, cylindrical cartridges) 
incorporating efficient type of seal.—THE FAFNIR 
BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. 

222. NEEDLE AND BALL BEARINGS—Catalog 
404 gives ball bearing data with data on selection 
of proper aoe Catalog 22 outlines use of needle 
bearings, including textile uses, types, installation, 
a. and general data. Both issued by TOB- 
RINGTON gton, Conn. 
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224. LEATHER BELT DRIVES —Clear, concise 
non-technical descriptions of short-center voted 
motor leather belt drives with easily used ve se- 
lection tables, other pertinent data. — SOUTHERN 
BELTING Co., Atlanta. Ga. 


225. BRONZE BEARINGS—64 page catalog of 
standard sizes of ] 

graphited oil-less bearings, bronze bars, babbitt 
metals —-THE BUNTING BRASS AND BRONZE 
CO., Toledo, O. 

227. MULTIPLE GROOVE V-BELT DRIVE 
DATA BOOK—Complete book showing many drive 
combinations for easy selection with engineering in- 
formation for special V-Belt drives. No. 
915.—ROCKWOOD MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


228. MOTOR SWITCHES AND STARTERS—Bul- 
letins covering Combination magnetic switch, mer- 
cury-button limit switch, magnetic motor starter, 
limit switch with snap- -action. —GENERAL ELEC- 
TRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


229. LUBRIPLATE FILM—Data on lubrication 
with Lubriplate applications grease and fluid 
types. Bulletin 12-40. —FISKE BROS. REFINING 
CO., Newark, N. J. 

230. PRINCIPLES OF TEXTILE MILL LUBRI- 
CATION—Booklet giving specific lubricating prob- 
lems and data on practical textile operation, includ- 
ing advice on uses of various oils and greases.— 
——— ASSOCIATED OIL CO., New York, 
NOW or 


231. V-BELT ENGINEERING DATA BOOK—Over 


and belt and sheaves list prices. — MANHATTAN 
RUBBER MANUFACTURIN 
Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N 


232. SKF INDUSTRIES SPHERICAL ROLLER 
BEARINGS—36 page catalog on bearing applications 
and selection, also time saving computations.—SKF 
INDUSTRIES C., Philadelphia, Pa. 


234. HYATT ROLLER ry ON TEXTILE 
MACHINERY OF ALL KINDS—34 page booklet 
which describes and ae how Hyatt bearings 
are being lied to e machinery.—HYATT 
as D tSION, been Motors Corp., Har- 
rison, , 

235. JOHNSON LEDALOYL BEARING BRONZE 
—TDllustrated booklet telling complete story of 
Johnson Ledaloyl Bronze, the newest development in 
self-lubricated bronze for textile bearings and bush- 
ings.—JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY, New Castile, 
Pennsylvania. 

236. LEATHER BELTING ee oe ee 
and attractive calculator for determining speeds, 
horsepower per inch of belt widths, - 0 ont be sent 
free on request.—J. E. RHOADS & SONS, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


237. FAFNIR BALL BEARINGS FOR THE TEX- 
TILE INDUSTRY—Outlining the applications and 
advantages of ball bearings on — machinery.— 
FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. 

238. DESIGN OF V-BELT ” iasiineedn page 
booklet full of valuable tables and data showing the 
type, number and design of V-belts that will give 


GATES RUBBER COMPANY. Denver, Col 

239. SKF BETTER SPINNING AND TWISTING 
—l6-page catalog containing technical information 
relating to construction and performance of SKF 
roller bearing spindles, tension pulleys, guide and 
idler pulleys and miscellaneous pulley and bearing 
applications. —SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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b> REEVES VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL— 
120 pages, containing numerous 1U- 
nome LR, - speed control 
ey ment oe ustry.—_REEV ES 
y COMPANY, aaean Ind. 


INSTRUMENTS, 
STEAM SPECIALTIES ae 
301. sy ate ROTARY PRESSURE tel So 
the ary pressure 


yOHNBON CORP.., * hres Rivers, 
302 LUNKENHEIMER Somes _—— ies 
lete line of 


304. MORTON NICKEL IRON oe OPENING 
HANDLE GATE VALVE—TDlustrated leafiet describ- 
ing the new Morton Valve for dyeing m 
lines, steam and water lines, boiler blower res 
and throttle valves. Manufactured in ob stain- 
less seek and stainless steel trim. —MORTON MA- 
CHINE WORKS, Columbus, Georgia. 

306. TenrenArest CONTROLLERS — 7 -page 
illustrated etin 225, describing ~~ 
‘cae = = —_— 

slashing. mercerizing, er g. 
AMPS involving temperature.—THE FO woe nsao M- 
PANY, Foxboro, Mass. a 
7. THERMOMETERS AND PR 
GAUGES—Catalogs 67 705-R = = give data of 
both circular and yon ressure 
thermometers for indicating. a. 8 and control- 
processing operations in textile cae Om 
BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, Phila 
Pennsylvania. - a 
THE BROWN MOIST-0-GRAPH — page 
went describing the — — ~ —_ A. 
mearanen, ne and controls mois 
of cott warp yarns.—THE BROWN INSTR 
COMPANY. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING, 
ET 


LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 
F EE 5 E RS Bulletin Gmnees a Se 
oor on ers 
—_* i ALDRICH MA WORES. 
Greenwood. 8. 


AUTOMATIC OVERHEAD CLEANER FOR 
SPINNING, WINDING, WARPING AND TWISTING 
—24 page booklet showing the new American M 
a automatic cleaner in operation on MonoRaitl 
circuit Spinning, Warping, Winding. 
a etc. This cleaner Rpt accumulation 
Fath no harm to ICAN 
STONORALL COMPANY, Chovsiand. Ohio. . 
, CO-LOWELL COTTON MACHINERY— 
rwisTine A 36 page illustrated brochure explain- 
ing the company’s twisters and parts, including the 
four basic wpe, twisters, pen oll of new construc- 
d notes on 
~ B —~ fications are included. — SACO- 
LOWELL SHOPS, Boston, ass. 

404. SACO-LOWELL COTTON MACHINERY— 
SPINNING—The second edition of & 56-page book- 
let. illustrated with the company’s uct and coa- 
taining valuable charts, production tables and othe 
spinning data. — SAC 0-LOWELL SHOPS, Bostoes. 
Massachusetts. 

405. YARN CONDITIONING ane vow: -SET- 
TING—Tenesol booklet on new oon 
for textile yarns.—BURKART-SCHIER CHEMI 
COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

406. CORK—THE MODERN ROLL COVERING— 
Attractive booklet outlining the uses and advantages 
of cork for textile roll covering. — ARMSTRONG 
CORK PRODUCTS CO., aodastetel Division. Textile 
Products Section, Lancaster, Pa. 

407. CARD GRINDER INFORMATION —veler = 

d rt acem _ 
ROY “n SON “CO. Wy ean Mass., and Greenville, 
ae ER’S RECORD BOOK 
8. THE BOWEN SPINN 

randy leather bound notebook which contains & 
world of useful information as well as tables fer 
keeping accurate spinning = —vU. 8. RING TRAY- 
ELER COMPANY, Providen R. L. 

410. FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH TEXSPRAY 
COMPOUND—30 page booklet on treating of cotton 
or cut staple fibers with Texspray Compound inc 
ing the advantages and development of fiber 
tioning. —-THE TEXAS S CO., New York City. 

4tt. THE Lb agg Late PR ay ay 

hiet describing t mportant & - 
ty a —— RING TRAVELER COMPANY, 
Providen 


413. SONOCO ' PRODUCTS—A 60 page illustrated 
booklet giving Gencrigtions, nets includ and —_ 
Mh. — 2 B. e * produ uding e 
cones. | ONOCO SRODUCTS CO. Hartsville, 8. C. 

6. BRIEF SAGA OF THE RING TRAVELER— 

‘s tory of development of ring spinning 


Interesting his 
connection with cotton manufacturing. — NA- 
TIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. Tf. 


Continued on Page !30 
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Continued From Page 129 
417. PRECISION WINDING +4 SILK AND 
RAYON YARNS—Describes the new No. 50 Leeson 


Winder and all attachments that are used for silk 


hosiery threads and rayon 
‘G CO., Providence, R. I. 

418, FIDELITY SPOOLING MACHINES — Dlus- 

trated booklet describing the Fidelity Spooling Ma- 
chine and outlining its many applications in the texr- 
tile industry. oe MACHINE COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

419. TEXTILE APRONS—TIllustrated folder show- 
leather 


yarns. — 


ing the steps in manufacture of genuine 

aprons for all types of long draft spinning and 
ecard room ogenery. — TILE APRON COM- 

PANY, East 

420. STATIC. "ELECTRICITY — Folder describing 

static troubles in the carding process and elimina- 


tion with Chapman Neutralizer. —KIDDER PRESS 
CO., INC., New York City 
421. AUTOMATIC Wi NDERS—Folder describing 


latest winding equipment with full automatic opera- 
ton. _ Only one automatic head for up to 100 spin- 
OTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. 


WEAVING, SLASHING ... 
501. EIGHT. QUESTIONS — Booklet of printed 
forms to assist mill in comparing efficiency and eco- 


nomic worth of new looms against older ones.— 
gg & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS. Worces- 


M 
502. TEXTILE COUNTERS—Catalog T37 describ- 
ing pick counters for looms, hank counters for 
Saree a _ — loom, ete.— 


INC 

503. HARNESS, HEDDLES. GND” REEDS—8s 
nee, Sonne - card heddles, harness 7 nag 
mail-eye harness, soamare — —EMM 
LOOM HARNESS Co. Mass ~~. — 

504. TEXTILE LEATHERS Cann of complete 
line of leather products for looms, condensers, gill 
boxes, as Including G & K “Hairitan.’”’— 
GRATON KNIGHT, W ter, Mass. 

506. NOTES ON EXSIZE—Attractive new booklet 
describing the use of Exsize for desizing fabrics. In- 
cluded is a review of general sizing and finishing 
and a flow chart showing the cotton and rayon fin- 
ishing _precenses —PABST SALES COMPANY, Chi- 


c 

"e WARP SIZER FOR SPUN RAYON—12 page 
booklet illustrating latest methods in a rayon 
staple.—_CHARLES B. JOHNSON MACH. WORKS, 


a : ai 

508. SIZING AND FINISHING — A pamphlet 
which will give the mill man an undiesstendinn of 
starch properties which will lead to greater efficiency 
in sizing and finishing —STEIN, HALL & CO., INC.. 
New York City. 

509. ARCY—Telling in an interesting way the 
=> i BB 
c Oo z RPO arch an ts 4 vant 

—DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, 

510. THE ROMANCE OF PRAIRIE. "GOLD—at- 
tractive illustrated book which tells the story of 
cts in industry.— 

UCTS CO., New York, N. 
S11. HOUGHTO SIZE SR — Leafie describing a 
new sizing compound for spun rayon warps which 
provides high breaking strength, greater elasticity 
and creased weave-room production at low cost.— 
E. F. HOUGHTON & CO., } ee Pa. 

512. CARO-GANT—The Original 100% Active 
Warp Dressing. Attractive folder describing Caro- 
Gant, the Warp Dressing that makes stronger, _— 
— ae — : ye breaking strength and 
a min a reduction in i'r, —HART : 
UCTS COR New York a — 


_* City 
DYEING, FINISHING, - 


a CLOTH ROOM .. 

!. SANFORIZING MACHINERY — Dlustrated 
booklet describing the sanforizing machine of- 
fered by the TEXTILE FINISHING Y 
CO., Providence, R. - ae oe is available 

only to finishing plan thereof. 
ALUMINUM in THE OOHEMICAT INDUS- 
TRY--Pubitones by Aluminum Company of America. 
Fifty-two pages Text and illustrations covering 
- ae ~ aluminum and aluminum alloys to 
ne al mGustey 8 el; and UMINUM COM: 
ecom men a - 
PANY © OF A AMERICA, Pittsburg linea 
603. THE MORTON SYSTE M.—yihustrated litera - 
ture oy * the Morton Seechin double circu- 
rton horizont a KA a —— Pa 
ntal revolving m an - 
ing machine beam bleaching machine, the Mor- 


ton vertical ane rov e! os 
MORTON eens 3 RES fos, — 
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COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send me, without obligation, free booklets described in the 


December 1941 issue of COTTON, 


(Fill in here numbers you select from both pages)...........---++-- 
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604. THE NEW PROCTOR AUTOMATIC YARN 
DRYER—6 page iliustrated folder describing the new 
Proctor automatic yarn dryer which has the exclu- 
sive new l’roctur traveling os RA ay —PROC- 
TOR & SCHWARTZ, INC adelph Pa 

605. BUTTERWORTH ELECTRIC BUIDERS — 6- 
page folder describing and illustrating the new But- 
terworth Electric Cloth Guider. guider is built 
on the same principle as the Poxwell Air Guider.— 
H. W. BUTTERWORTI! & SONS CO., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

606. SLITTERS AND ROLL-WINDERS —8 page 
folder illustrating more than types of slitters and 
roll-winders for textiles. Form A 640.—CAMERON 
MACHINE CvU., Brooklyn, N. 

607. GENERAL ELECTRIC TY EQUIPMENT FOR 
TENTERS—Folders including drive and control, guid- 
er equipment, welt-straightening controls—pro ding 
means of finishing cloth of uniform quality.—GEN- 

L ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 

609. ROLLS AND REELS—Catalog No. 740— 
Gives data on ‘“‘Shaf-tite’’ roll construction to elim- 
inate loose shafts. Also data on reels —RODNEY 
HUNT MACHINE COMPANY, Orange, Mass 

Gif. “3 OR 5’’—Series of Textile Dyeing Folders 
on cutting operating costs with stainless steel equfp- 
ment.—S. BLICKMAN,. INC., Weehawken, N. J. 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS ... 


704. THE TEXTILE APPLICATION OF META- 
SOL (CALGON)—Handbook with detail information 
covering the use of Metasol in Scouring, Bleaching. 
eee and here iy > pga CHEM- 


Chat Tenn 

1ON7 THICKENING “MATERIALS rs TEXTILE 
PRINTING—Describing materials and methods em- 
ployed in preparation of color thickening so that it 
may be properly and economically transferred to 
cloth through the medium of the printing machine.— 

STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., New York City. 
709. CAUSTIC SODA BULLETIN —A data and 
ae book designed for the user of caustic 
Complete with charts, drafts and formulas.— 
PENNSYLV 7 L. fi MFG. aoe Philadelphia, 

Pa., who Hydrogen Peroxide. 
7it. KEY propucts FOR TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRY—22 page leaflet describing textile specialties used 
in dyeing, bleaching, and finishing as applied to 
Southern textile industry from Southern plants of 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 


Charlotte, N. C. 

712. STANDARD SILICATE ALKALIES—Booklet 
on silicate of soda for kier boiling, bleaching, water 
treatment, etc., giving tables for specific gravity. 
temperature correction, tank capacity. STANDARD 
SILICATE DIV., Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 

714. FUGITIVE TINTS — Information on water 
soluble, ofl soluble, all types fugitive tints.—TINT 
yl oy DIV., United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 

lew 

715. AQUAROL AND ARKANSAS PRODUCTS— 
Bulletins on Aquarol, water repellent finish with 
method of preparing bath; also on other Arkansas 
enn for cotton, wool, silk and rayon, A ed 

INC., Newark, J. 
m7. FiNISH KB — Finishing compound éoenien 
- Bn a in combination with ailing and stiffening 
unds. Avoids dusting, insures draping quali- 
tles.—S ANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, New York 


Cit 
18. DOW PLASTIC MATERIALS AND PLAST!- 
CIZERS—Catalog including use of ETHOCEL, readi- 
ly formulated into clear lacquers used in coating 
cloth, paper, metal foils or wood.—DOW CHEMICAL 
CO., Midland, Mich. 

719. MERCERIZING AND DYPENOL —10 page 
booklet on methods of mercerizing, caustic recov- 

in mercerizing, etc.—HART 
PRODUCTS CORP., New York City. 

720. AVITEX—Bulletin 2B—Describes the varied 
uses of textile finishing agents. Includes extensive 
experience in the field. Designed for practical work- 
ing conditions covering cotton, wool, rayon, silk and 
linen mill applications.—Fine Chemicals Division, E. 
L DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC., 


Wwiesnes, . 

DYES—A FEW FACTS ABOUT THEIR 
USES AND PLACE IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY— 
Booklet covering history, research developments and 
industrial sneliaetions of dyestuffs, with 24 questions 
and answers to users and consumers 
stuffs Division, E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & 
O., INC., Wilmington, Del. 

722. LUPOSEC — Leaflet describing 

waterproofing agent with great stability: 





Luposec, 4& 
soluble in 
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suitable for 
all tibers and especially effective in splash- provfing silk 


cold or warm water at all temperatures; 


CO., Passaic. 


hosiery.—JACQUES WOLF & 
folder ‘dis- 


723. RHOPLEX RESINS—Attractive 
cussing the outstanding properties of these Aqueous 
Dispersions with suggestions for their application to 
textiles. — & HAAS Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvani 

725. THE APPLICATION OF SOAPS AND SOAP 
PRODUCTS TO TEXTILE PROCESSING—40-pace 
illustrated booklet covering the principal operations 
in textile processing. Special notes and suggestions 
are given for those operations requiring soaps or soap 
products. — COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-P COM 
PANY, 105 Hudson St., Jersey City, . 

726. WETSIT—Leafiet describing Wetsit, a syn 
thetic aromatic compound with excellent surface ten 
sion reducing properties; gives rapid wetting out and 
thorough earn: —— in three strengths.— 
JACQUES WO CO., Passaic, N. 

727. THE ONYXSANS—24 page book describing 
the application of cation active permanent softeners 
in textile processing and finishing plants.—ONYX 
Om & CHEMICAL CO., 15 Exchange Place, Jersy 


City, N. J. 

728. SURFAX W.0.—Leafiet describing a new sur- 
face-active chemical which possesses unusual wetti:.¢ 
out and softening properties.—E. F. HOUGHTON 

AND COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—— + mie 


THE WILOMAN' SINGLE-HEAD FULL- 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE—Literature on 
request from the Ne venga — CoO., Full-Fash 
foned Division, Norrist 

802. RULER AND CONVERSION TABLE—Con- 
verting decimals of inch to millimeters or vice versa 
pn to knitting mills. — MAS SKINNER 

PRODUCTS .. Indianapolis, Ind. 

87803, THE TUBE-TEX FOR TUBULAR KNIT 
GOODS—Bulletin describing this modern machine 
which extracts, processes, dries, conditions and folds 
in one continuous operation, lowering costs, saving 


labor, power, ae and waste.—H. 
WORTH & S CO., York and Cedar Sts., Ph: la- 
delphia 


_ a 
. FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MANUFAC- 
TURE—Dlustrated folder giving the bistocy of full- 
fashioned knitting and describing in detail the dif- 
ferent processes in present day manufacturing and 
the application of Gulf lubricants to the various ma- 
chinery. U OD, CORPORATION, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 
806. DEPENDABLE FINISHING FOR MODERN 
ELASTIC TOP HOSIERY—Describing and illustrat- 
ing equipment for basting and attaching insert elas- 
tic, attaching wide or welt elastic and seaming elas- 
in women’s hosiery.—UNION SPECIAL MA- 
ANY, Chicago, UI. 

CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES—A fifty 
two page illustrated booklet containing valuable in- 
formation on the manufacture of transfer top ho- 
siery. Includes illustrations of rib knitting prin- 
ciples, yarn changers, selvage welt, loose course and 

-¥ agg “Pramas MACHINE 


oO 

808. METROPOLITAN’ ‘SPLIT TUBING MA.- 
CHINE—Folder describing new machine for attach- 
ing split tubing to athletic shorts, lingerie, under- 
garments, etc. GIBBS SEWING MA- 
CHINE Co., ‘New York, 


SEWING MACHINES .. . 


902. SEWING MACHINES — Illustrated technical 
booklets on high speed lock-stitch sewing machines 
for all types of work.—SINGER SEWING MACHINE 
CO., New York City. 

903. FORM 495—This form enables you to eather 
your own cost data on your sewing machines 
determine whether new Union Specia! Machines onl 
show big savings. Furnished free by UNION SPE- 
CIAL MACHINE CoO., Chivage. 

904. FORM 769. CONDENSED CATALOG—A 40 
page pocket size booklet illustrating and describing 
sewing machines adaptahle for practically all phases 
of the needles trade.—WILILOX & GIBBS SEWING 
MACHINE CoO., 658 Broadway, New York City. 


MATERIALS ree eee 


100!. HOW TO ETERMINE WHERE OVER- 
te app ANDLING EQUIPMENT CAN 
USED PROFITABLY—Dlustrated folder includ- 

~ elements of materials handling system, prepara- 
gr “Sipeeaimaes AND TRAMRBAIL 


iffe, 
CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive Ulustrated 
catalog describing in detail the Shamrock shi 
containers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 
, Madison, Ind. 
~ (003. GASTERS AND WHEELS—192 pages, de- 
scribing casters and wheels suitable for all types of 
industrial application. Every mechanical engineer 
and purchasing agent should have this.—DARNELL 
CORP., LTD., Long Beach, Calif. 
1006. LANE CANVAS BASKETS—16 page illus- 
trated booklet describing the Lane line of canvas 
baskets for textile wee. —W. T. LANE & BROTHERS, 


Ponaimecpee 

1007. HOW ‘ HANDLING PROBLEMS HAVE 
BEEN SOLVED—A 50-page booklet presenting in 
pictorial form many solutions to industrial handling 
problems and showing how they reduce costs, save 
saner. eliminate storage and provide free movement 
of eso te between ee ~pemmeess MONORAIL 


Clevel 
me ANT RUCK CASTERS. ‘AND WHEELS—24 page 
illustrated catalog covering casters and wheels for all 
truck use with specifications. —- THE FAIRB 
OMPANY, New York City. 
1010. PLATFORM AND SPECIAL TRUCKS—Mill 
trucks and fibre cars for all textile plant and ware- 
eel page “~~ =— FAIR- 


ouse 
BANKS COMPA Yor 

1Ol2. DANDUX CANVAS "BASKETS —Catalog il- 
lustrating and describing ‘““‘DANDUX”’ line of Bas- 
kets, Hampers and Trucks for the Textile Industry 
aad =_— use.—C. R. DANIELS. INC., Newark, 


MISCELLANEOUS Has 


1101. UNBRAKO SELF-LOCKING HOLLOW SET 
SCREW—Bulletin Form 532 includes illustration and 
descriptive matter of this latest improvement in 

et and screws. This bulletin also features the 
comments Eee of pal —, ao og — 
A 


ED 
1102. REPAIR PARTS TOR TEXTILE MACHIN- 
oe page booklet and catalog on replacement 





for opening, picking, carding. in and 
bristin machinery. a ON FOUNDRY & 
CO... Tlampton, Ga 
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erving the TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
surpassingly well since 1873 





ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


© MASSACHUSETTS 











WHO GETS YOUR BUSINESS ? 








HIT -~OR- MSS KNITTING MACHINE 
REPAIR PARTS 


C--EA-P I// 


= |- 2 


ONLY ONE is worthy of your patronage... 
ONLY ONE delivers satisfaction! 


Business is all too full of opportunities for false econo- 
mies... the kind that cost a lot more in the long run. 
Cheap, local-made knitting machine replacement parts 
are typical of a kind of false economy that every knit- 
ting mill is likely to run up against sooner or later. 
And that is the time it pays to remember... 


Your S & W knitting machines are thoroughbred 
performers. In the quality, consistency, speed, and 
true economy of their performance they are unsur- 
passed in the field of knitting machine equipment. 


But they must be kept that way, maintained to deliver 


their capable best. This means, of course, that when 
any parts after long, hard service must be replaced, 


REMEMBER ... IT TAKES GENUINE S & W PARTS . 


. FOR GENUINE S & W PRODUCTION QUALITY. 


AUTHENTIC S&W 
KNITTING MACHINE PARTS OF 


LASTING QUALITY! 


yA 


A 
a 
) 
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only genuine S & W parts should be specified. Smart, 
experienced mill men, responsible for maintaining 
equipment at the highest possible level of efficiency 
all know this. That is why they speed an order to 
S & W without hesitation for any replacement parts 
that may be needed. 


At the S & W factory there are 55,400 different 
standard parts duplicates of the original parts 
in S & W machines all carefully inspected and 
tested for complete reliability. Most of these can be 
sent promptly on receipt of your order. However, due 
to the national emergency, there may be in some in- 
stances some delay in getting parts to you promptly. 
We, therefore, suggest that you keep on hand a stock 
of more likely part replacements. Teletype service is 
FREE from our High Point or New York offices. 


. AT ALL TIMES 





ESTABLISHED 1865 SCOTT Ne WILLIAMS INCORPORATED 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. e 


“THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE” 
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KNITTING SECTION 


Timely Comments on Cost Finding 














in Knit Underwear Mills 


WE ARE AWARE of the fact 

that things along all lines 
have and are moving forward so 
rapidly that it has been and is al- 
most impossible to keep up with 
it all. To be up to date, or rather 
perhaps, to get into the proces- 
sional line and stay there, re- 
quires thinking, not a spasmodic 
operation, but a continuous one. 
Something more than _ wishful 
thinking is also required. When 
any result has come from the 
study, action must be employed. 
In other words, the result of the 
thinking must be put into prac- 
tice. Thus the result of the study 
would eventuate in progress. To 
have a good idea and not put it in- 
to action would be equal as far as 
the result is concerned to not hav- 
ing any good idea at all. 

The very nature of things now 
is that of going somewhere. No- 
body wants to stay home; the 
whole world is traveling as never 
before. This includes the idea of 
progress. We do not want to 
stand still; we want to move ftor- 
ward. 


We Need Cost Accounting 
in Mill 


I now ask the question, “Have 
all the knitting mills gone places 
in their use of cost accounting?” 
Will venture to answer that ques- 
tion in the negative. The human 
mind is so constructed that think- 
ing the same thought over and 
over again continually forms a 
groove in the brain as it were, 
and anything presented to the 
mind contrary to the ordinary or 
habitual mode of thinking crosses 
the groove. With some, this causes 
trouble. An agitation is generat- 
ed. With some it becames heated 
enough so that they want to fight. 

To get out of a rut requires 


thinking, yes, and I would add, 
honest thinking, and as has been 
intimated, thinking must be fol- 
lowed by performance, or execu- 
tion. 

By this time, someone might 
ask, ‘“‘What can all this preamble 
have to do with cost accounting 
in a knitting mill ” 

It is a mental process; that is 
why. It has to start in someone’s 
brain. sefore anyone can do 
anything worth while he has to 
think about it, and think about it 





long and seriously. 

Dead wood, _ flotsam, floats 
around on the surface, not hard 
to get at, but when an investiga- 
tion of the ocean bottom is re- 
quired, great preparations have to 
be made. Many things must be 
thought out. Someone must be 
capable of operating the machin- 
ery, and finally someone must be 
found to go down. So it is with 
cost accounting. It is a deep sub- 
ject, and where a great many dif- 
ferent styles and different nature 
of goods are made, it makes it 
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that much more complicated. In 


fact, so much so, that I would ven- 
ture to say that it is almost im- 
possible to be sure of knowing the 
exact cost to produce each. 


Using Other Mills’ Cost 


I have heard mill men say, “If 
that fellow can make it, I can.” 
The fact of the matter was that 
the other fellow had no cost ac- 
counting system whatsoever, con- 
sequently he did not know wheth- 
er he was able to make it or not, 
that is, in the costing sense. Nei- 
ther would the second fellow be 
able to make it, and know his cost 
any more than the first one, since 
neither had any cost finding sys- 
tem to determine the cost by. 

That, “If that fellow can mak: 
it, | can,” is too much like “Polly 
Many think 
that as funny. One polly was 
taught to say, “Shut up, you 
idiot!’’ More sense to that, be- 


cause that kind of an answer 


want a ceracker?” 


stops the nonsense. 

l was talking with a man a 
while ago and he said, “I know of 
two mills that never weigh the 
yarn at all when it comes in.” 
What can such mills know of man- 
ufacturing costs? 

A manutacturer at the head of 
a good mill, on my asking him 
about cost accounting, made the 
Statement to me, “We put a price 
on the goods and trust to luck that 
it will come out all right.” Let it 
be understood that I did not take 
him literally because he was too 
good a manufacturer for that, but 
he did mean that he could know 
more about his costs than he does. 

Sometimes we hear it said that 
it would be desirable to have a 
nomenclature. I think in connec- 
tion with the subject matter at 
hand, to wit, cost finding, that it 
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would be more desirable to have 
something to name. 


Practical Cost Accounting 


After having ascertained the 
exact loss from invoiced yarn to 
finished cloth ready to lay up on 
the cutting table, a standard or 
pattern for each style should be 
made. That is, make out an or- 
der for say one hundred dozen of 
the average size sold. Give this 
order to a good careful cutter. 
Watch and check with him, keep- 
ing track of the different kinds of 
waste, ends of rolls, cuff and col- 
larette waste, and waste from be- 
tween the patterns. In other 
words, know how that one hun- 
dred dozens were cut. It would be 
no use of accepting this test 
should the rolls have been out of 
the ordinary poor cloth. The test 
should be made on average good 
cloth. 

After a satisfactory test has 
been made, the amount of waste 
per dozen on that style can be al- 
lotted. After all the styles have 
thus been tested out, the whole 
thing should be gone over care- 
fully again in order to know that 
all items or allotments of waste 
were of something obtainable. In 
other words, the standard to be 
used should be something proven 
of being attainable. Otherwise 
co-operation soon would be impos- 
sible to obtain; nothing would 
gain disrepute quicker than by 
asking men to do the impossible. 


After allotments had_ been 
made on all styles, the cutting 
room report should come in each 
morning to the office. The cut- 
ting room report shows how many 
dozens of each style had been cut 
the day previous. It should then 
be the job for someone to carry 
out the extension, much in the 
Same manner as making out an in- 
voice. In place of the price per 
article, use the allotment amount 
for each style shown cut on the 
cutting room report. This then 
would show what the total amount 
of waste for that day should be. 
This total then should be com- 
pared with the amount of waste 
reported taken out of the cutting 
room that day. Keeping up this 
system is a very simple matter. 
This will give a continual check 
on the cutting waste made, help- 
ing to keep it within the pattern or 
standard set, on which the cost ac- 
counting had _ previously been 
based. 


Reduce the Standard Allotment 


Rest the matter there? No, of 
course not; that would not be 
“Going Places”. In place of “Rest 
There’, start in and find out 
whether the standard could not 
be made lower. That is, whether 
the allotment could be reduced. 

I know of a mill which had a 
large run on a certain style of 
men’s union suits. The knitter 
was allowed to put a battery of a 
certain number of knitting ma- 


te ew 
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chines on this style and let it run 
without keeping track of how 
many rolls were knit on each size 
cylinder. After a while the sleeve 
cloth, made on 15 and 16-inch cyl- 
inders, would be 50 to 75 rolls 
ahead. The boss-cutter as they 
called him would take this sleeve 
cloth and get rid of it by cutting 
it into men’s drawers. To do this 
they had to run the pattern out 
single on the roll, as the cloth was 
not wide enough to accommodate 
the pattern on the cloth in the 
regular way of cutting men’s 
drawers. 


Seventy-five rolls gotten rid of 
in this way would cut offhand say 
five dozen per roll, which would 
mean 375 dozens of goods cut that 
way. This way of getting rid of 
the goods made over a half-pound 
of waste extra over and above the 
regular way of cutting. This 
would mean at least 200 pounds of 
extra waste for that day. 

It can be seen now, with a 
standard allotment set, the report 
of the number of dozens cut, the 
extension made. The total of the 
extension compared with the 
waste reported taken out of the 
cutting room that day, could not 
and would not tally. Thus the 
stunt of getting “Rid Of”, would 
show up. If the cutting waste is 
sold, then the totals of the report- 
ed waste taken out of the cutting 
room for the period should be 
compared with the amount of cut- 
ting waste shipped. 


Handy Truck for Collecting Unfinished Goods 


Corton staff photo 


TRUCK used by a full-fashioned 

hosiery mill for collecting 
work. Note that all heels are on 
one side and welts on the other. 
There is no chance for the heel tabs 
to catch in the fabric and damage 
it. In plants where leg tops are 
sprayed, it can be easily done on 
this truck without additional hand- 
ling of the work and at one time, 
since all the welts are on one side. 
This truck is constructed of wood 
and covered with canvas; can be 
made of metal with all joints weld- 
ed. Special trucks for handling ny- 
lon are now available. 
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Cireulating Water in Moistening 
Troughs Prevents FungusGrowth 


IN THE knitting of full-fashioned 
hosiery, it has always been 
necessary to moisten the silk be- 
fore the actual knitting operation 
occurs. This is done by means of 
troughs filled with water, through 
which the silk passes from the 
cones to the needles, or by some 
other means. Usually there are two 
sections of the machine served by 
the one trough. These are located 
on top of the machine and are filled 
individually by the knitter, or they 
may be connected by glass syphons 
or rubber tubes and can be filled 
from one end of the machine, with 
the water passing successively to 
the various troughs. 
Keep Water Level in Troughs 
Various systems of filling the 
troughs are employed, the most 
common method being to have a 
large bottle of water at one end of 


At our plant we managed to keep 
the water level in the troughs but 
noticed that the troughs became 
mirky and sticky with some foreign 
substance, and this was especially 
noticeable in the troughs fartherest 
away from the source of water sup- 
ply. In other words, the troughs on 
the end of the machine opposite the 
bottle of water contained more 
sticky substance than those on the 
other end, where the water was 
fresh. 


Fungus in Moistening Trough 


A chemical analysis showed that 
this substance was a fungus growth 
caused by the sericin, or rather 
that the sericin was acting as a 
food for the fungus and encourag- 
ing it to grow in the moistening 
troughs. As said previously, the 
farther away from the source of 
water supply the troughs were lo- 


MOISTENING TROUGHS 








HOSE 
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the troughs, with the water being 
fed by gravity, which keeps the 
same level of water in all troughs, 
though there are methods that ap- 
ply water automatically by means 
of a float. It is imperative that the 
water be kept level in all of the 
troughs so that the silk for each 
section will have the same amount 
of moisture, and therefore knit 
alike. If water is not kept level in 
all of the troughs, part of the silk 
will be more damp than the other 
and there will be a lack of uniform- 
ity in lengths and in stitch forma- 
tion. 
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cated, the worse this fungus growth 
was, and the last trough was filthy 
with it. It was also noticed that 
the water in the first trough (near- 
est the water supply) had a pH of 
8 to 9, whereas the water in the 
last trough was often found to be 
on the acid side with a pH of 7 or 
lower, all caused by the excessive 
amount of sericin in the last trough. 

Thus, as we corrected one diffi- 
culty we developed another. The 
latter was partly overcome by the 
constant cleaning of the troughs. 

We have finally developed a sys- 
tem whereby we can circulate the 


water through the troughs, thus 
keeping all of the water to the same 
degree of pH, and overcoming the 
varying degrees of fungus growth 
in the troughs on each end of the 
machine. This is done by means of 
a water pump and the method of 
application is described as follows: 


How Water Is Circulated 


We placed a water pump on the 
back bed of the machine at the end 
away from the source of water sup- 
ply; this is operated by a pulley on 
the cam shaft, so only pumps while 
the machine is in motion. A \- 
inch tube of corrosion resistant 
metal leads from the last trough to 
the pump, the water going to the 
pump by syphon action, and the in- 
take of the tube is so placed in the 
trough that when the water is in it 
gets below a certain level no more 
water will run into the pump, 
which prevents the pump from fil- 
ling the first trough too full. 

Water from the pump is taken up 
over the back of the machines by a 
tube and rubber hose and is carried 
to the opposite end of the machine, 
emptying into the first trough, 
thereby causing a constant circula- 
tion of water in the troughs. As the 
last trough is filled with water, 
this is taken to the pump again by 
syphon action and is pumped back 
into the first trough, where, by 
gravity, it flows through the 
troughs one at a time, until it 
reaches the last trough, where the 
process is repeated. 


Troughs are Clean Now 


The result has been that the glass 
syphons are now kept clean and not 
clogged up, and the troughs are 
much cleaner because there is less 
fungus growth. 

With the pump arrangement, we 
also could put a chemical into the 
water to eliminate much of the fun- 
gus because the water and the 
chemical could circulate. 

The pump is also helpful when 
processing nylon because we put a 
solution in the water to prevent the 
nylon sizing from forming on the 
needles, sinkers, etc. 
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U. S. Navy “E” Insignia (twice size 
awarded employees of Textile Machine 


Works for outstanding production of 


Naval Ordnance materials for defense. 
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Stockings—the glamorous gift! . . . Every woman knows that 
Cc Cc Cc . 


the glamour of her stockings 1s in the quality of the tabric. Every 


hosiery manufacturer knows that profits in the hosiery business depend 
upon the ability of the needles to Knit a pertect tabric. . . . Keep 


your knitting machines young and effective with TMW Needles. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS READING, PA. 











“Without trouble nothing can be successful” 


SOPHOCLES 


Revardless of the fibre used, the new READING 30-section 51-Gauge Full-Fashioned 


Knitting Machine produces 104 per cent more volume and 156 per cent more 


es And remember: Money 
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value than ordinary 20-section 42-gauge machines. . 


ONE NSS S I RIN POO RON INI ON MMM Oe 


invested in modern machinery serves as insurance for your total investment. 
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KNITTING 





The Komet 
Machine 


Artiele Il 





IN PREVIOUS articles of this series on Komet ma- 

chines, we have discussed sinkers, sinker cams, 
the sinker sleeve, lifters and back pickers, the com- 
plete driving mechanism and other units. Now we 
shall take up the various cam sections which control 
the slider and needle action on both upper and lower 
cylinders. 


The Double Feed Section 


Shown herewith is a reproduction of Plate 22-Y 
from the Komet and Links and Links machine catalog 
of parts, which shows in detail a double feed section 
for a 4-inch 24-gauge Komet with reverse welt. The 
double feed sections for all two-feed Komets are very 
much alike in design and construction, differing only 
where diameter and/or gauge make certain slight 
changes necessary. This section, as its name implies, 
provides the means for two-feed knitting in the top, 
leg and foot; the regular stitch cam section knits one 
feed in the entire sock, including the heel and toe. 


Draw Thread Feed Cam 


One of the most important cams insofar as two- 
feed knitting is concerned is the draw thread feed cam 
(204372). This cam controls the slider movement, 
bringing the knitting butts down so they will pass 
under the back stitch cam (204370) during two-feed 
knitting or permitting the knitting butts to pass above 
the back stitch cam during single feed knitting. 

Proper functioning of the draw thread feed cam 
depends mainly on two factors, correct timing, and 
moving in or out the proper distance at the respective 
positions. First let us consider the timing of the draw 
thread feed cam. All elements of timing are arranged 
to work in conjunction with lower cylinder movement. 
At each inward move the feed cam moves in one step 
while short butt sliders are passing in front of the 
feed cam; while long butt sliders are moving down 
the feed cam it moves fully in, The feed cam moves 
out one step while long butt sliders are passing down 
the feed cam and moves fully out while short butt 
sliders are passing in front of the feed cam. 

The time at which the feed cam moves in and out 
is the same in each position in relation to the lower 
cylinder movement, that is, in and out to permit draw 
thread knitting—in, after the welt is made and two- 
feed knitting begins; out, when two-feed knitting 
stops before the heel; in, when two-feed knitting be- 
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gins after the heel; and out, when two-feed knitting 
stops before the toe. The time at which the inward 
and outward movement of the draw thread feed cam 
takes place is controlled by the position of the operat- 
ing cam on the draw thread bracket spindle and by) 
the two-feed racking mechanism. These various de- 
vices can be adjusted to make the feed cam move i 
and out earlier or later in relation to lower cylinde) 
movement. 

If for any reason the two-feed controlling mech- 
anism should fail to function properly, some slide) 
butts will as a rule be broken in the lower cylinder du: 
to the feed cam moving in or out at the wrong time. 
There is no getting by with feed cam timing—it’s per- 
fect or it’s wrong and when it’s wrong the fixer may 
as well bear down hard and find out why and correct 
it. 

Position of the Feed Cam 


In addition to correct timing, much depends on 
the position of the feed cam in relation to the respec- 
tive lengths of slider butts, The operating cam which 
determines how far in or out the feed cam moves at 
a given position provides four working positions (1 
fully out (2) one-third in (3) two-thirds in, and (4 
fully in. As draw thread knitting begins the feed cam 
moves in one step to just clear the medium butt slid 
ers; while long butt sliders move down the feed cam 
it moves fully in. When draw thread knitting is com- 
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pleted the feed cam moves out one step while long butt 
sliders are passing under it; at this position the feed 
cam should again just clear the medium butt sliders. 
The next move brings the feed cam fully out while 
short butt sliders are passing in front of the feed 
cam, Thus, draw thread knitting begins on the first 
long butt slider, knits two courses in the long butt 
and one course in the short butt and stops on the last 
long butt slider. When two-feed knitting begins the 
feed cam moves in one step, however, this time it 
moves two-thirds in, just far enough to clear the short 
butt sliders; the medium butts are lowered by the 
feed cam which moves fully in as long butts are pass- 
ing under it. 

When two-feed knitting stops before the heel or 
toe the feed cam moves one-third out so as to just 
clear the short butt sliders, medium butts being low- 
ered as long butts. The feed cam movement after the 
heel is the same as at the start of two-feed knitting 
in the top. Thus two-feed knitting always begins on 
the first medium butt slider and ends on the last me- 
dium slider on all two-feed Komet machines. As two- 
feed knitting begins or stops a slight open stitch is 
made on the first and last needle which knits. The 
object of the ten medium butt sliders next to the long 
butt on both sides is to keep this open stitch away 
from the corner of the heel gores. 

Sometimes we find a machine that will suddenly 
start breaking off a few long butt sliders when the 
feed cam first moves in during draw thread knitting. 
This is usually a sign that the feed cam is not taking 
a full hold on the long butt sliders and the butts are 
being broken as they move down the feed cam. In 
such cases, check the slide which moves the feed cam 
in; it may be worn off where it rides the operating 
cam and thus prevent the feed cam from moving 
fully in. Worn slides as a rule will not cause trouble 
when the feed cam is fully in or when it moves in to 
clear short butt sliders, but will cause broken long 
butts when it moves in to just clear the medium butt 
sliders. On large diameter machines such as 4-inch, it 
is possible to overcome the loss of movement caused 
by a worn slide by swinging the two-feed bracket in 
slightly; this practice usually does more harm than 
good since it affects the position of all the operating 
cams on the spindle, making it necessary to re-set 
them. You may rest assured that the slide was fit up 
properly when your Komet left the factory; if it has 
become worn sufficiently to cause trouble, replace it 
by all means and thus correct the difficulty at its 
source, 

Some Komet fixers attempt to overcome trouble 
caused by worn slides by making longer plungers 
(802506). This is entirely wrong since the plungers 
are not subject to wear and making longer plungers 
will only invite additional difficulties. 

Occasionally we have trouble with a feed cam fail- 
ing to come out freely; this can be caused by broken 
butts or other foreign matter becoming lodged around 
the feed cam. Frequently we find the stem of the feed 
cam bent, causing it to bind in the bushing. This, as 
a rule, is caused by the two-feed being out of time 
when going onto the heel. The butts jam against the 
feed cam on the back stroke. The stem of the feed cam 
is not tempered and can be straightened without dan- 
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ger of breakage. 

When machines get out of time going onto the 
heel or toe, some slider butts are sure to be broken— 
a few broken butts in the two-feed races will give ad- 
ditional trouble if they are not removed, Play safe in 
such cases by removing the double feed section, clean 
and check it thoroughly. Your efforts will be reward- 
ed three fold. 


Clearing and Leveling Cams 


The double feed section shown herewith is 
equipped with a clearing cam (205566) and leveling 
cam (203813). These cams control the movement of 
slider butts and are used when a machine is set up to 
make a reverse welt. In making a reverse welt both 
cams (205566) and (203813) are withdrawn at pre- 
determined points which permit the slider butts to 
run through the race immediately below clearing cam 
(205477) and remain in this race all around through 
the lower transfer section and stitch cam section 
while the welt is being made. 

The movement of both cams in relation to slider 
butts is similar to the draw thread feed cam; that is, 
the cams move part way out while long butt sliders 
are passing over them and fully out while short butt 
sliders are passing in front. On their inward move 
both cams move part way in while short butt sliders 
are passing in front of them and fully in while long 
butt sliders are being raised. Here again adjustments 
must be carefully made so that the respective lengths 
of slider butts will just clear these cams when they 
pass in front of them. As a new machine begins to 
free up it is well to check the adjustments which con- 
trol the movement of the clearing and leveling cams, 
re-polish them if they become rough or nicked and 
check for broken springs in the spring pockets. 


Bluff Guard Cams 


The double-feed section is equipped with three 
bluff guard cams (205479), (205478), and (205419). 
These cams require no attention other than keeping 
them tightened securely to the section; if and when 
they do work loose they are likely to dig into the 
sliders and become broken. 


Back Stitch Cam 


The back stitch cam (204370) is attached to a mov- 
able slide which permits up and down movement for 
stitch regulating purposes. The cam itself requires 
little attention other than keeping it tight on the 
slide and repolishing if it becomes slightly rough or 
nicked from constant use, Stitch cams on any machine 
deserve this much attention and much depends on how 
regular a check-up is made. 

During two-feed knitting the draw thread feed 
cam (204372) is fully in; the slider butts are guided 
downward to the stitch cam. During single feed knit- 
ting the slider butts pass above the back stitch cam 
or between the top of the stitch cam and the under 
side of the bluff guard cam. 

Immediately under the back stitch cam we see the 
guard cam (205388). If for any reason slider butts 
should become broken during two-feed knitting they 
usually accumulate between the guard cam and the 
bottom of the back stitch cam. Carelessness on the 
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machine fixers’ part in failing to remove a few broken 
butts from this point can and often does cause a large 
number to be broken. 

The fixer who takes chances and hopes nothing will 
happen after he has replaced a few broken sliders will 
usually find that it takes less time and of course costs 
less money to remove a double feed section and clean 
out a few broken butts than it does to replace half the 
sliders in the cylinder. The number of minutes re- 
quired to do the job will be far less than the number 
of sliders required to replace those broken by taking 
chances. The simple, easy and quick way to remove 
and replace a double feed section for cleaning is to 
rack the machine onto the heel or toe. Every Komet 
fixer should keep a perpetual record showing dates 
when individual machines were taken down for clean- 
ing and a check-up of cams, ete. P 

On some of the earlier models of Komets the back 
stitch cam slide and guard cam (205388) were two 
separate pieces; on later models these parts are ma- 
chined from one piece of metal, a very good improve- 
ment indeed. The new type guard cam and slide elimi- 
nate the possibility of accidental breakage or becom- 
ing loose, which assures perfect control of the sliders 
at the knitting point. 

In replacing a new type guard cam and slide for 
an old one, make sure that the slider butts will just 
pass between the guard cam and under side of the 
back stitch cam without binding, If there is insuffi- 
cient clearance, loosen the stitch cam screw and re-set 
the stitch cam; if this fails to give clearance, grind 
off the upper surface of the guard cam to get desired 
clearance. An adjustment is provided which permits 
evening the stitch of the back stitch cam with that of 
the regular stitch cam. This is accomplished by loosen- 
ing or tightening the adjusting screw (15074) located 
on’ the upper end of the back stitch cam lever 
(203218). 

When the stitch on both feeds has been properly 
balanced, both stitch cams work in unison when the 





Bleaching. Degumming 
Rayon-Silk Half-Hose 


A problem and solution on bleaching and 
degumming rayon and silk mixed half-hose 
with acetate clocks knitted in. . .. . 








EDITOR COTTON: 

We would like to know the most successful method 
of bleaching rayon and degumming and bleaching ray- 
on and silk mixed half-hose, which have double-resist 
dyed acetate clocks knitted in.—CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7168. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to offer a method of bleaching and de- 
gumming mixed fiber half-hose for the benefit of 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 7168’’. 

Washing and Scouring 

The material should be scoured to remove all 

foreign matter present. Tints that are usually used 


for machine plaiting should be washed free as they 
are sometimes the cause of stains on the silk after 
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Bear 
in mind that the back stitch cam has a limited range 
of movement; it will move up or down a given dis- 


stitch regulating adjustments are _ utilized. 


tance and no more. Yarn tensions play an important 
part in this connection. 

The following incident which 
will prove this point: While checking up on sizes one 
morning, one of our Komet fixers found a inachine 
which was badly out of balance in frame knitting. The 
regular stitch cam was knitting loose and the back 
stitch cam was knitting extremely tight. He proceed- 
ed to loosen the back stitch cam in the regular way but 
found that the slide was down as far as it would go. He 
knew something had gone haywire (as he put it) but 
what? So he called one of the older boys to help him 
find out what’s wrong. It turned out to be a simple case 
of no tension on the yarn leading to the regular stitch 
cam and excessive tension on the yarn leading to the 
back stitch cam. The range of the back stitch cam slide 
was not sufficient to take care of the extreme differ- 
ence in tension on the yarns leading to the respective 
feeds. Balancing the tension solved this problem in a 
matter of minutes. Excessive tension on yarns should 
be avoided—Komets will run better with a moderate 
tension on all yarns. 

Several years ago while writing a series of articles 
on fixing circular machines, we said, “‘There are two 
distinct methods of machine fixing, one we call pre- 
ventive, and the other corrective.” By preventive we 
mean study your machines carefully, find out what 
goes wrong from day to day, and then take some real 
action to prevent these minor troubles from develop- 
ing into major disasters. By corrective fixing we mean 
letting your machines run until they begin to fall 
apart and then trying to fix them. The former method 
is by far easier, more interesting and less expensive. 
Your rate of pay is based on the results you get and 
not on how hard vou work. 


actually happened 


K. O. METZ 


the gum has been removed; these tints, which are 
usually basic dyestuffs, have little affinity for silk 
at low temperatures and they can be removed more 
easily at that stage. 

If scouring and boiling-off is attempted in the 
same operation, some tints will stain the silk, thus 
presenting another problem—that of removing the 
tint from the degummed silk. It is my opinion that 
all material should be scoured approximately 20 
minutes at 140 degrees F with two to three per cent 
of some sort of olive flake soap. Then, of course, 
the subsequent operation is that of removing the 
gum from the silk. 


Boiling-Off (Removing Gum) 


Owing to the nature of acetate yarn itself, strong 
alkalies should never be used as they have a ten- 
dency to deluster the yarn and finally, if too strong 
an alkali is used, the acetate will saponify. Strong 
solvents and alkalies are also detrimental to fast 
dyed acetate colors and their use should be avoided. 

It is the opinion of most dyers not to try degum- 
ming and bleaching in the same operation as better 
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control of the bleaching operation is obtained by 
two operations, i. e., no over-bleaching of the silk 
and complete removal of the gum. 

There seems to be two methods of boiling-off, 
which are as follows: (1) Boiling-off over a long 
period at 175-180 degrees F for approximately two 
to three hours, and (2) boiling-off at 205-210 de- 
grees for one-half the time (one to one and one-half 
hours). 

The first method gives a more lustrous acetate; 
the latter dulls it somewhat. However, the latter 
method is much faster and for all practical purposes 


Bleaching should be carried out with 6 per cent 
100-volume hydrogen peroxide, 4 per cent sodium 
silicate and from one to two per cent of some sul- 
fonated fatty alcohol (all percentages based on 
weight of material). The temperature, which is a 
big factor, should be kept approximately 170 degrees 
F. throughout the operation, which usually requires 
about 30 to 40 minutes. However, close observation 
by the dyer at this point will determine the white- 
ness that he desires. 

A good rinse of about 130 degrees F for 20 min- 
utes will remove all traces of bleaching agents. 





should be all right. 


Boiling-off agents used are 


olive flake soap and low alkali content boil-off oils. 


Combination Yarn on 


WIRE #e 


Full-Fashioned Machine 


THE FOLLOWING inquiry was re- 
ceived by the editors of CorTron: 
“We are contemplating the running of 
some combination yarn, consisting of 
one end of 100 denier rayon and one 
end of 13/15 Japan silk, on our full- 
fashioned equipment, and we are won- 
dering what is the most satisfactory 
method of running such a yarn. Should 
it be run dry, through oil, or through 
water ?”—ConTrRIBUTOR No, 7234. 

Answer No. 1. Our experience 
shows that it would be best to run 
the combined yarn mentioned 
through a good grade of rayon oil. 
The yarn should be run so that it 
will take up approximately 5 per 
cent; however, a little more would 
do no harm provided it does not 
strip off later. We believe that 
the yarn definitely should not be 
run through water.—CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 72438. 

Answer No. 2. We had consider- 
able experience with running com- 
bination yarn of this type about a 
year ago. We ran the combination 
over a wick saturated with needle 
oil and we got much better results 
by this method than by running it 
through water or by running it 
dry. 

As a suggestion, it is advisable to 
knit the hook-up and first couple of 
courses with mercerized cotton if 
extra carriers are available because 
with this combination yarn, if this 
is not done, too many press-offs 
are obtained. 

The selvage on the rayon-silk 
combination yarn can be very much 
improved if the combination yarn 
is run through individual tension 
devices of either the home-made or 
commercial ty pe.—CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7235. 

Answer No. 3. We are at present 
running some of this particular 
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combination yarn as 
welt yarn and we 
run it on the ma- 
chine perfectly dry. I 
would advise keeping 
the cones condi- 
tioned, either by 
means of a humidor 
on the knitting ma- 
chine or by conditioning the entire 
room. 

A disc tension device will be very 
helpful to control the selvages as 
well as the better laying of the 
yarn along the sinker throats. 

This combination silk and rayon 
must be knit the same as all rayon, 
with the one exception that more 
humidity is required at the cone to 
somewhat soften the end of the 
gum silk. It has been found help- 
ful to twist more turns than need- 
ed in this yarn, and then back off 
some of the twist after setting to 
reduce the wiry condition so evi- 
dent in this construction.—Con- 
TRIBUTOR No. 7244. 

Answer No. 4. In answer to the 
problem of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 72- 
34”. who is seeking information on 
the running of combination yarn, 
whether it should be run dry, 
through oil, or through water, I 
will say that we are running a com- 
bination yarn consisting of one end 
75 denier rayon and one end 13/15 
Japan silk, 16 turns per inch. Our 
first problem was that the yarn ran 
side ways along the guide wire and 
tangled with other yarns. We cor- 
rected this trouble by soldering 
one-half of a one-half inch stain- 
less steel tension ring to guide wire 
No. 1 (see sketch) and running the 
yarn through it. 





BRASSWIRE #1“ 


Then soften and blue. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7174 


WIRES# 3,4, 5 
ZA 


S 


TENSION BOX 





TO 
CARRIER 


CONE OF YARN 
|_| 


Our next problem was the snarl- 
ing of the yarn at the cone while 
the carriers were at rest after the 
drawing of the yarn. After consid- 
erable experimenting with various 
ways of threading, we get the best 
results with the method illustrated 
in sketch, for both footers and leg- 
gers, Wires Nos. 1, 3, 4 and 5 are 
No. 27 steel music wire and No. 2 
is brass for easy soldering. At first 
we used brass wire throughout but 
the yarn wore grooves and the 
knots caught in them, causing 
press-offs. The steel wires have 
been in use about six months and 
show no signs of wear. 

On the toe we use two ends of 
rayon plus the combination yarn. 
When taking a set off the footer we 
usually rest the ware-roller weights 
break the strings and cut the set 
out. On the combination style the 
fabric had a tendency to curl in 
toward the sinker head when the 
weights were rested in the usual 
manner. This permitted the fabric 
to get over the top of the needles 
and when they were raised they 
came up through the second or 
third course from the end of toe 
and would not press off. This was 
corrected by leaving the weights on 
until the strings were broken and 
the needles raised.—CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7241. 
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Interlock Machine. An exclusive feature of this 
machine is a feed that keeps the yarn under 
uniform tension, resulting in a fabric that is almost 
as soft and smooth as chamois. This superior finish, 
combined with the wide range of attractive pat- 
terns, makes these fabrics highly desirable for 
many types of garments and accessories such as 
dresses, bathing suits, sweaters, gloves, etc. 
Write for complete facts about this outstanding 
Wildman machine. 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 
Norristown, Pa. 
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Production of All-Silk Hosiery Drops Sharply While Combination 
Yarn Types Spurt—Total Hosiery Shipments Show Gain Over 
1940—Underwear Orders Double Those of Year Previous— 
Higher Wage Minimum for Underwear and Commercial Knit- 
ting Plants Effective November 24—Half-Hose and Seamless 


Boom 


November 15, 1941 


THE FULL-FASHIONED hosiery trade has not yet recovered from the 


silk freezing order. 


Such mills now are in the midst of difficulties 


encountered in changing over from the use of silk to other fibers in- 


cluding rayon and cotton. 


Great progress has been made in the three 


months since the silk freezing order toward the efficient use of rayon 
yarns in full-fashioned whether by itself or in combination with other 
fibers but the mills report that obtaining of adequate supplies of fine 
count cotton yarns such as wanted for welts for nylon goods is very diffi- 


cult if not impossible. 


The Department of Agriculture recently advocated 


that instead of full-fashioned hose mills trying to get the finest cotton 
sizes that they try working with medium combed counts which is easier 


to obtain than the finest counts. 


Other sections of the hose field are very 


active with indications 1941 will be a banner year for seamless goods and 


half-hose. 


Full-Fashioned 


In the last report by the National 
Association of Hosiery Manufacturers 
shipments of all-silk were down 43 per 
cent while combinations using substi- 
tute fibers were up 87 per cent, reflect- 
ing the general attempt of the indus- 
try to turn out full-fashioned stock 
ings using materials that are obtain- 
able in adequate amounts. During the 
first nine months of this year all-nylon 
shipments of full-fashioned were 5,- 
245,166 dozen pairs which was greatly 
over the same months a year previous 
when this new stocking was first in- 
troduced. Most emphasis now is on 
nylon numbers using cotton tops and 
on all-rayon lines that will sell in a 
lower price range. 

Many unbranded 
sell between $4.75 and $6.25 so that 
these goods will retail for 59 to 89 
cents and reports in the trade are they 
will give consumers about the same 
service that obtained from the 
wearing cheapest silk numbers such as 
formerly sold around the half-dollar 
mark. Great hope is expected from 
the new all-rayon lines which are made 
from 


rayon lines will 


Was 


the new hard twist rayon yarns 
which it is claimed have more elasticity 
than the old rayon numbers. 

There has been some discussion rel- 
ative to the use of rayon tops on ny- 
lon stockings and some retailers feel 


that manufacturers should make only 
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Underwear mills are working at capacity rates. 


nylons with cotton tops in view of the 


claims that nylon handles so differ- 
ently from ordinary . rayon when 
washed. The National Retail Dry 


Association recently issued a 
bulletin on the matter, claiming this 
was reason for a large percent- 
age of returns on some new stockings. 

There are signs that in the coming 
manufacturers of  full-fash- 
ioned goods along with others will have 
to curtail the number of styles and 
colors they turn out which will tend to 
offset to some degree the difficulties 
manufacturers experiencing in 
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Courtesy, Scholler Bros., Inc. 





TRENDS AND HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 


KNIT GOODS MARKETS 





connection with the production of 


quality combination type hose. 


Half-Hose 


Present demand for half-hose is as 
active as veterans in the trade can re- 
“all with price being a secondary con- 
sideration in many lines and delivery 
coming first. Buyers want merchan- 
dise almost regardless of the cost and 
rayon wraps, sold at $1.50 or slightly 
more per dozen a year ago, recently 
moved at $2.10 or higher and spirals 
that not so long back were a drug on 
the market moved in large vol- 
ume for next spring. In one instance 
a firm opened its rayon wraps for 
spring at $2.15 and $2.25 but these 
have been advanced to $2.40 to $2.50 
with the idea of holding down orders 
as it already claims to have enough 
contracts booked for that delivery. 
Some mills wanted to hold down their 
ahead in half-hose but 


have 


colmmitments 


they have almost been forced to take 
business with most now being sold 


ahead to March, 

In some instances average contracts 
have been cut down as much as 75 per 
cent by some mills. In the first nine 
months of this year shipments of all 
types of half hose jumped more than 
26 per cent ahead of the same montis 


a year previous with only full-fash- 
ioned half-hose registering a _ drop. 


Seamless wool lines that are in the 
class bought in heavy volume by the 
armed forces of the country show the 
largest percentage gain over the nine 
months of 1940 with a shipment gain 
of 217 per cent. Slack sock shipments 
for the period spurted more than 28 
per cent over the same months of 1940. 


Seamless 

This will be a banner year for the 
Sale and shipments of seamless hos- 
iery. While shipments of women’s 
seamless for the first 
this year registered a gain of only 6.8 
per cent over the same months a year 
previous, there are sections of the 
trade where notable gains have been 
achieved. One is shipments of the 
knee-length goods including the por 
lar campus In this type, Stup- 
ments for the first nine months of ts» 
year were 132 per cent ahead of tne 
same 1940 months while in bundle 
goods a 30 per was regis- 
tered and 
dren’s and 


nine months of 


hose, 


cent gain 


almost chil- 


infant’s socks. 


20 per cent in 
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DISTINCTIVE 


THIS «Fireman’s blouse and 
skirt ensemble” is an original 


creation of Jean Carol of Holly- 





wood, and it was modeled by 
A Jean Rogers, popular 20th Cen- 
3 


tury-Fox Player. 





oh Willeox & Gibbs Lockstitch 
a Machines have been standard 
equipment in the Carol establish- 
ment for many years. «W.&G.” 
single needle machines are em- 
ployed for all of their seaming 
operations on nets, voiles, and 
other sheer materials for evening 


gowns to heavy flannels and 


woolens for outerwear. 


These machines play a_ promi- 
nent part in the production of 
all Jean Carol garments. Quality 
of workmanship, ease of opera- 
tion, lower maintenance costs, 
and increased production are 


the reasons why the Jean Carol 


Na management have installed large 
ee - 
ae?! numbers of «W.&G.” Lockstitch 


Machines in their Hollywood 


plant. 





Send for Illustrated Descriptive Bulletin No. 886 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE Co. 


214 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Anklet shipments for the first nine 
months were 15 per cent ahead of the 
corresponding 1940 months while a de- 
cline of 7 per cent was reported in 
shipments of ribbed goods. In Septem- 
ber, shipments of all-silk goods de 
clined sharply which was due to the 
silk freezing order and shipments of 
women’s seamless that month made of 
silk dropped from 111,152 dozens in 
August, 1941 to 90,658 dozens in the 
following month. To offset this, there 
was a sharp gain in the seamless ship- 
ments made of rayon and cotton com- 
binations. 


Underwear 


Cotton and wool knit underwear or- 
ders on hand at the end of September 
were 100 per cent higher than a year 
previous, the Department of Commerce 
reported. They totaled almost 6,000.- 
000 dozen at the end of this September 
compared with only less than 2,500,000 
dozens a year previous. Stocks a 
end of that month were smaller, drop- 
ping to 2,748,163 dozens compared with 
3,252,043 dozens on hand a year pre- 
vious. Knitting machines in this 
trade increased to 11,140 in operation 
compared with 9,418 in September of 
last year while the number of knitting 
machine hours or work rose to 3,377.- 
040 from 1,890,816 in the same month 
a year previous. 

The Army has recently been nego- 
tiating large contracts for part-wool 
undergarments and the mills now are 
working actively on such contracts. In 
some instances there have been com- 
plaints as to the long time that the 
Army now takes to place such orders 
after the bids have been opened but 
this is due to the fact that several 
branches of the Government now have 
a part in recommending awards. 


Higher Wage Minimum 
For Underwear Mills 


General Philip B. Fleming, adminis- 
trator of the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion, United States Department of La- 
bor, announced November 6 that he 
had signed wage orders requiring pay- 
ment of at least 40 cents an hour in 
the woolen textiles, knitted and men’s 
woven underwear and commercial knit- 
ting industries. Both of these orders 
were scheduled to go into effect No- 
vember 24. The minimum wages es- 
tablished by these orders were recom- 
mended by industries committees on 
which the public, employers and em- 
ployes were equally represented. Abo 
8,000 of the 198,000 employes in the 
woolen textile industry will receive pay 
increases as a result of the new mini- 
mum. This industry has been operat- 
ing under a 36 cent an hour minimum 
since June 17, 1940. 
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FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by CoTTON’s market correspondent) 
Philadelphia, November 15, 1941 
INDICATIONS are textile manufacturers along with most others are in 
for a period of “profitless prosperity”. Volume is going to be very 
large and in many lines that go into defense work, at a record peak, 
but manufacturers are going to be confronted with more and more price 
regulation and higher and higher taxes so that between these and other 
profit-narrowing trends, it is likely that most have already hit a profit 
peak which may over the coming year be narrow. As the country goes 
more and more into a war economy regulation of many of our affairs 
by the State is unavoidable and those that stand in the way get 
hurt. An example of this was the recent statement by a high Govern- 
ment official in a public address that there are in times of war many 
things much more necessary to the country than the continued produc- 
tion of silk stockings. 

This trend toward a full war economy also means that manufac- 
turers not making defense items may be hard put to obtain raw ma- 
terials and other items necessary to full time production. But to take 
up this slack the Administration is inaugurating a spread-the-work pol- 
icy in Government contracts which is aimed at minimizing unemploy- 
ment among the smaller units especially and this may work to the ad- 
vantage of the smaller plants not directly bidding on contracts through 
the placing of sub-contracts by the larger units. 

Ceilings on prices of textiles are going to be an important factor 
in curtailing profits. These have already been issued in cotton and 
cotton yarns and several other textile items. In lines, such as woolens 
and worsteds where there is no Government price ceiling, the effect is 
somewhat the same in view of the ceilings on such fabrics now placed 
by the War Department. These Government contract price ceilings 
affect the civilian price level and tend to keep prices down. Cotton 
yarns are already under a ceiling and complaint has been strong from 
combed spinners especially in recent weeks about their inadequate 
profit margins. Such complaints will become more strenuous. 

There is no ceiling as yet on labor rates nor commodities and until 
there is these charges are apt to mount higher although not quite so 
rapidly as in recent months. This means manufacturers’ costs will 
continue to mount but with little indication they will be able to keep 
fully abreast with these in higher goods prices. This means that pre- 
miums will be placed again on the most efficient management and mer- 
chandising as was true during the depression. In this war the theory 
is that capital should make its sacrifice along with most other parts 


of the economy. 











In the case of the knitted under- 
wear and commercial knitting indus- 
try a 3314 cent minimum was put into 
effect May 6, 1940 while the manu- 
facturers of men’s and boys’ woven un- 
derwear have been operating under a 
minimum wage of 3214 cents since 
July 15, 1940 when the apparel wage 
order became operative. The 40-cent 
minimum will increase the wages of 
about 15,000 of the 68,000 employed in 
these industries, located for the most 
part in New England and the South. 


Sharp Drop In Hose 
Colors and Styles Seen 


Indications are fewer constructions 
and narrower color ranges in all types 
of hosiery wil! be a development in the 
spring lines of hosiery manufacturers. 
Makers of men’s and children’s lise 
facing difficulties in obtaining satisfac- 
tory quantities of most types of varns 
will be forced to curtail sharpiy the 
number of their spring styles and are 
also expected to experience trouble 
with colors. Several already have 
found it difficult to obtain needed 
bleaching agents for white lines in chil- 
dren’s goods and dye stuff manufac- 
turers are reducing color variety. 


Uncertainties surrounding the avail- 
ability of yarns, particularly cotton and 
rayon, for mens’ and children’s seam- 
less hose are expected to be factors 
that will tend to cut down the number 
of styles. Another factor of the same 
type is the important question as to the 
consumer reaction to the new and 
higher price brackets that have been 
necessary for the spring lines. 


NRDGA Warns On 
Rayon Top Hosiery 


National Retail Dry Goods Associ- 
ation has warned stores of the possi- 
bility of larger returns that may fol- 
low the merchandising of new fiber 
combinations in women’s hosiery. In 
this connection it emphasized that 
some retailers are already having trou- 
ble with them, among which is a stock- 
ing with a nylon boot and a rayon 
welt and sometimes with a rayon foot 
as well. The association, in comment- 
ing on this type, said “This admittedly 
is a poor combination because it is one 
of the properties of nylon that it ab- 
sorbs little moisture and when washed 
drys in a very short time. Rayon on 
the other hand absorbs water easily 
and takes a long time to dry. Asa 
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Thirty-one Days 
Hath 
DECEMBER 





om Theancient Romans named it DECEM- 
BER because 1t was the tenth month on their 
calendar and DECEM 1s the Latin word for 
ten. On our calendar, it is the TWELFTH 
month and RIGHTLY should be called Duo- 
december or SOMESUCH. Probably Some- 
such would be better. For instance, it would 
be EASIER to write,‘‘I] will send you pay- 
ment on the 26th of Somesuch’’ than ‘‘the 
26th of Duodecember.’’ Either way it 
WOULDN'T MATTER, of course, because 
anyone FOOLISH cnough to think he would 
get paid on the day after CHRISTMAS 
wouldn't know the difference between HAL - 
LOWE’EN and the 4TH of JULY. But call 
it what you may, DECEMBER 1s one of the 
HAPPIEST MONTHS of the year for 
many PEOPLE, and the: YOUNGER you 
grow the happicr you'll find it. Remember 
what happened to SCROOGE. 

The Zodtacal sign of CAPRICORN — 
December 22 to January 21 —rises in this 
month and PEOPLE born under this SIGN 
are called CAPRICORNIANS. Capricornians 
are SLOW and SURE. They never go off 
the deep end. They usually start from the 
GROUND and WORK UP in whatever job 
they undertake. It is very difficult to 
RATTLE a Capricornian. Sometimes they 
are a little too far on the CONSERVA- 
TIVE side. They believe in letting WELL 
ENOUGH ALONE even if ‘‘well cnough’’ 
is a SHAMBLES. They miss a lot because 
of this and should encourage any IMPULSE 
to LET LOOSE once in a while, o1 take a 
CHANCE. But Capricornians are so RELI 
ABLE in business matters and all things per- 
taining to EVERYDAY AFFAIRS that they 
are in constant DEMAND. A Capricornian’s 
shoulder 1s a good shoulder to CRY ON. 
Capricornians are, in all truth, the SALT OF 
THE EARTH, and if it weren't for their 
STABILIZING PRESENCE the world 
would be in much more of a state than it 1s. 

Astrological counsel for Capricornians in 
the KNITTING INDUSTRY: Probably you 
are very CAREFUL 1n the selection of the 
MATERIALS and EQUIPMENT you use 
in your mill. As you can be depended upon to 
recognize a GOOD THING when you sce it, 
you ate doubtless using TORRINGTON 
NEEDLES, not only becauseTORRINGTON 
is such an old established company, but because 
Torrington Needles are made by SPECIAL 
MACHINE METHODS. The MACHINE 
PRECISION with which they are made 
appeals to your sense of ORDER AND 
SYSTEM. Certainly the EFFICIENCY with 
which they work should appeal to your sense 
of ECONOMY and your desire for main- 
taining a HIGH STANDARD of knitting. 
... Order TORRINGTONS always. - gg 
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TORRINGTON «*""" NEEDLES 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY, TORRINGTON, CONN., U.S.A. ESTABLISHED 1866 





Branches: Philadelphia » Chicago * New York * Boston « St. Louis » Greensboro, North Carolina ¢ Toronto 


Factories at: Torrington, Conn. Orange, Mass. * Bedford, Quebec + Coventry, England « Aachen, Germany 












What do you consider important in a 


CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINE? 


Yo" VIEWPOINT on knitting and 
other textile machinery depends 


on whether you are in the operating, 





sales or financial departments of your 
mill. But you will agree on the value 
of looking into any improvement that 
increases production, speeds deliveries 
and reduces maintenance. 

The Torrington Needle Bearing fre- 
quently gives a// these advantages to 


machine users. The anti-friction con- 





struction permits higher speeds and 


reduced power costs. Its full comple- 











ment of hardened steel rollers is capa- 







ble of withstanding heavy loads. Its Daa 
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ability to retain ample lubricant con- PF fed 5 a, 





tributes to long bearing life and allows 
less attention to upkeep. 


For the machine builder there are 





additional features. The Torrington 








Needle Bearing offers him an ideal 
way to improve equipment at surpris- 


ingly small expense because the Needle 











Bearing unit is low in initial cost, 





quick and easy to install. Because it 





frequently requires no more space 


than a plain bushing, it can be readily 





adapted to existing designs. 
Investigate the advantages of the 
Torrington Needle Bearing by writing 


for Catalog No. 115. For Needle Bear- 




















ings for heavier service, ask our asso- 
ciate, Bantam Bearings Corporation, 


South Bend, Ind., for Booklet 104X. 






THE TORRINGTON COMPANY © Established 1866 © TORRINGTON, CONN., U. S. A. 


Makers of Needle and Ball Bearings 


New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit Cleveland Chicago Los Angeles London, England 
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result when a woman washes this com- 
bination nylon and rayon stocking, the 
nylon drys quickly and the rayon is 
still wet. It is known that rayon loses 
much of its tensile strength when it 
is soaked in water. Even when the 
rayon may seem dry to the touch it 
still is weak and when worn in this 
condition it is likely te burst out al- 
most as soon as strain is put on it. This 
has resulted in a high percentage of 
returns to those stores which are han- 
dling such hosiery. It is the opinion 
of informed hosiery buyers and tech- 
nicians that rayon and nylon should 
not be combined in the same stocking.” 
The bulletin concluded that nylon may 
be combined with cotton with better re- 
sults so far as wear is concerned 21- 
though hosiery men are of the opinion 
that cotton might create more sales re. 
sistance. 


Larger Nylon Output 
Will Bring Changes 


The annual output of nylon yarn will 
total about 20,000,000 pounds when the 
new du Pont plant at Martinsville, Va., 
gets into full production, according to 
an article in the Monthly Labor Re- 
view. This estimate is somewhat 
larger than the highest previously 
made by most in the hosiery field, im- 
plying that a new and more efficient 
type of spinneret at Martinsville will 
allow that plant to make about 12,000,- 
000 pounds a year instead of the 8,000.- 
000 pounds being produced at the du 
Pont Seaford plant. If the hosiery in- 
dustry is to be allotted nylon at the 
former rate it should receive about 16.- 
700,000 pounds annually by next sum- 
mer, which would produce about 25,- 
000,000 to 30,000,000 dozen pairs of ny- 
lon and part nylon stockings a year, 
the article estimates. In other words 
it would allow a monthly hosiery pro- 
duction equal to about 60 to 70 per cent 
of the average monthly output of full- 
fashioned stockings during the first 
half of this year and this allowing for 
the longer wear obtained from nylon 
might well be close to 100 per cent op- 
eration for the hosiery industry. 


More Liberal Learner 
Rulings In Knit Wear 
Trades Urged 


Roy Cheney, president of the Under- 
wear Institute, testifying in Washing- 
ton, November 14, on proposed changes 
in regulations allowing employing of 
learners at less than minimum wage 
said, that in the present defense pro- 
gram we should not cover our war ef- 
forts with too many regulations and 
that they should be more flexible. Ask- 
ing for permission to increase the num- 
ber of learners from five to ten per 
cent of all those employed in plants, 


Mr. Cheney said that the underwear 
mills will develop within three months 
a definite shortage of man power be- 
cause a large number of workers are 
being attracted by higher wages in 
other plants. 

Ralph M. Jones, vice-president and 
general manager of the Utica Knitting 
Company, and also spokesman for the 
Underwear Institute, said that both his 
company and the institute were op- 
posed to the exploitation of learners, 
pointing out that under present regu- 
lations the worker is protected because 
on the piece rate basis, if he earns 
more than the guaranteed minimum 
wage, he is paid accordingly. He in- 
formed the examiner that learners 
were the most expensive type of labor 
and said his turn-over in help was 
three times that of 1940 when it was 
25 per cent. 


Hose Assn. Will 
Meet in January 


The annual conference of the hos- 
iery industry, sponsored by the three 
associations in the field, the National 
Association of Hosiery Workers, Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., and the Southern Hos- 
iery Manufacturers Association, will 
be held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York on January 15 and 16. The 
1942 Knitting Arts Exhibition will be 
held April 27-30 in the Convention Hall 
at Atlantic City, N. J. and biennially 
thereafter. 


Higher Minimum Wage 
For Outerwear Workers 


No opposition to the recommendation 
of the outerwear industry committee 
for a 40-cent an hour minimum wage 
in the knitted outerwear field devel- 
oped at a hearing November 5 in 
Washington. Sidney Korzenik, counse! 
for the National Knitted Outerwear As- 
sociation, approved the minimum but 
offered a recommendation that the pro 
cedure under which an employer hires 
learners be modified. He pointed out 
that under the present procedure it 
sometimes happens that a six month 
period elapses between the application 
and the response. 

Mr. Korzenik urged that any wage or- 
der become effective preferably be- 
tween seasons, believing that Decem- 
ber 1, the date recommended by the in- 
dustry committee, was satisfactory. He 
also recommended that the present 
learner regulation period be modified. 
Testimony for home work on this in- 
dustry was also presented and a ma- 
jority of the witnesses testified in fa- 
vor of abolishing home work. Clara 
Beyer, of the Department of Labor, de- 
clared that home work undermines the 
minimum wage rate and is detrimen- 
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tal to health. She asserted that the 
Wage and Hour Division faces an im- 
possible task in trying to enforce a 
minimum wage in such work. Other 
testimony was offered to show that 
home work persists in this type mer- 
chandise largely because it is impossi- 
ble for the Government to supervise 
working conditions. Harold R, Lhowe,, 
counsel for the United Knitwear Man- 
ufacturers League, urged the abolition 
of home work in the knitted outwear 
industry. 


U. 8S. Freezing Creates 
Japanese Silk Problem 


The American market normally ab- 
sorbed about 85 per cent of the raw 
silk exported by Japan and such ex- 
ports in the silk year 1940-41 amounted 
to 40 per cent of all Japanese raw silk 
production in that year. The embargo 
on silk imports into the United States 
has created a serious crisis for the Jap- 
anese raw silk industry. This has been 
met by resort to three major reme- 
dial measures. First, drastic steps are 
being taken to reduce production and 
output will probably be cut to 500,- 
000 bales compared with the recent an- 
nual average of more than 700,000 
bales. In the next place, domestic con- 
sumption of raw silk in Japan is be 
ing increased in considerable part at 
the expense of cotton consumption. Fi- 
nally, the Government’s silk purchas- 
ing agency, the Japan Raw Silk Con- 
trol Company, probably will continue 
to absorb surplus supplies on the mar- 
ket to hold up the price, this company 
already holding about 100,000 bales. 
The longer the present embargo on im- 
parts into this country lasts, the less 
certain it becomes that raw silk will 
again become one of our major textile 
fibers. American manufacturers are 
making rapid progress in the substitu- 
tion of other yarns for raw silk and 
if this plan should continue Japan 
could not hope to regain more than a 
fraction of her former American mar- 
ket for raw silk. 


Gov’t. Asks Report 
On All Silk Stocks 


It is believed that 
requisitioning of all raw silk in un- 
opened bales in the country will follow 
an order of the Office of Production 
Management directing owners of this 
silk to make complete reports of their 
silk holdings to OPM by October 30. 
Explaining its order, it was said, man- 
ufacturers of parachutes had found it 
increasingly difficult to locate the silk 
they require because of the large vol- 
ume of changes in title which took 
place between August 2, when deliver- 
ies and processing of raw silk was 
stopped, and October 16 when further 


Government 
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transfers of title to raw silk were pro- 


authorized. 


hibited unless specifically 
it was hinted OPM officials believed 
that some holders of raw silk took ad- 


vantage of loop holes so that unopened 
bales have in instances been classified 


bales and put into process 


as opened 
for civilian use contrary to the intent 


of the Government program. 


Substitute Hose Yarns 
May Be In Wrong Place 


In shifting from silk to substitute 
yarns, the hosiery 
times using the substitute in the wrong 
place, opinion ex- 
pressed in a bulletin of the U. S. Test- 


Rayon reinforced hosiery, for 


industry is some- 


according to an 


ing Co. 
example, is declared to stand up only 
half as well as goods reinforced with 
silk, nylon or cotton. The testing com- 
pany said, “We think that it would be 
well worth trying to manufacture some 
hosiery with the substitute yarns in 
the boot area and with silk, nylon or 
cotton as reinforcing yarns.” It was 
found in the average silk stocking there 
was a greater amount of yarn in the 
boot area and the area in which the 
Same yarn continues into the foot and 
there have been many complaints by 
consumers that rayon reinforced areas 
do not last as long as those reinforced 
either by silk, nylon or cotton. 


0.P.A. Investigates 
Nylon Hose Prices 


Price administrator Leon Henderson 
recently said that he is investigating 
“unwarranted” price increases charged 
by some manufacturers and jobbers for 
nylon hose which has been in active 
demand because of the silk shortage. 
He commented that some manufac- 
turers and jobbers have been asking 
retailers to pay $16 to $18 a dozen, 
which is several dollars higher than 
prices in August when the Government 
froze silk stocks for defense use. Hen- 
derson said that if it becomes neces- 
sary to establish a price ceiling on nvy- 
lon hosiery it will be well below cur- 
rent peak prices charged by some man- 
ufacturers. It is felt in the hosiery 
trade that comment made by the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association 
was a factor in this situation. 

While noting that a considerable 
number of manufacturers 
have made only 
the NRDGA expressed to its members 
the view that too many stores were 
paying to $16 to $18 a dozen for ny- 
lons which last fall were selling for 
below $9 a dozen. Nylon prices at re- 


responsible 


moderate advances, 


tail have moved up in keeping with 
mill prices, the average minimum on 


all nylon goods at several stores being 
now $1.65 instead of $1.50 per pair and 
it is expected by some that the mini- 
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mum will become $1.95 a pair at the 
height of the holiday buying season. 


Full-Fashioned Hose 

Stocks Continue Drop 
Continuing the sharp decline which 

full fashioned 


reached the 


started in August 


recently lowest 
point in a number of months accord- 
ing to statistics compiled by the Na- 
Association of Hosiery Manu- 
Such stocks at the end of 
were almost 


stocks 


tional! 
facturers. 
September of this year 
850,000 dozen pair below the previous 
month and were almost 1,400,000 dozen 
pair below the same date in 1940. They 
were 1,882,000 dozen pair below the 
peak reached at the end of July 1041. 


Large Army Sock Orders 
Handled Without Trouble 


Although the United States Govern- 
ment has ordered 88,000,000 pairs of 
mens’ socks since the defense program 
got under way in June 1940 it has not 
nearly taxed the capacity of the seam 
less hosiery industry. There have been 
51 separate invitations for public bid- 
ding in the period surveyed and two 
contracts on specialized 
Recent 
over-subscribed 


negotiated 


hosiery. invitations 


types of 
for bids have been 
from 75 to 100 per cent. The Govern- 
ment buying program has_ included 
more than 37,000,000 pairs of cotton; 
almost 50,000,000 pairs of lightweight 
wool and cotton; almost 600,000 heavy 
weight wool and for wear in extremely 
eold climates 275,000 Arctic socks and 
250,000 of jute socks. The lightweight 
mixture sock is con- 
wool and 50 


wool and cotton 


structed of oO per 
per cent cotton, while the heavy weight 


i) per cent 


cent 


wool-cotton sock contains 


wool and 25 per cent cotton. 


Unemployment Of Hose 
Workers Seen 
Worse in 1943 


Due to the durability of nylon, cou- 
pled with the installation of “back- 
rack” aftachments by the industry, the 
prediction has been made in a receut 
issue of a publication of the Depart- 
ment of Labor that there will be a sub- 
stantial reduction in the employment 
in the hosiery industry by the end of 
1943. The “back-rack” attachmen:s 
make possible the knitting of the en- 
tire stocking on the conventional 
ging machine. These converted legzers 
serve the same purpose as the stanc- 
ard single-unit machine, displaying ihe 
footers and toppers. The _ bulietin 
stated that in the next two years thie 
installation of “back-rack”  attach- 
ments will bring about a reduction in 
labor requirements and this will be ac- 
centuated by the lower production 
levels resulting from limited raw ma- 


jeg- 


terial that if 
consumption is stabilized at the lower 
levels the durability of nylon may be 


a deterrent to increased production. 


supplies. It concluded 


Underwear Orders Double 
Those of Year Ago 


Cotton and wool knit underwear or- 
ders in the hands of manufacturers as 
of September 30, 1941 100 per 
cent higher than a year ago, accord: 
the Department of 


were 


ing to a report of 


Commerce. They totalled almost 6,- 
000,000 dozen this year as against 


slightly less than 2,500,000 dozen held 
aut the end of September a year agvu. 
Stocks were lower in September, drop- 
ping to 2,748,163 dozen from the total 
of 3,252,045 dozen on hand at the end 
of the corresponding 1940 month. Or- 
for circular Knit rayon 
were three times 


hand 
and silk underwear 
as large as the year previous. 


ders on 


Hose Shipments Reflect 
Larger Substitute Use 


Although shipments of all types of 
hosiery for the first nine months of 
this year registered a gain of more 
than 15 per cent over the correspond- 
ing period a year ago, there were sub- 
stantial declines in shipments of wom- 
en’s all-silk full-fashioned and seam 
less, aS well as in full-fashioned half- 
hose, mainly made from silk. But to 
offset this decine in all-silk merchan- 
dise there were substantial increases 
in shipments of hosiery made of silk 
or nylon in combination with cotton 
or rayon. During the first nine months 
of this year shipments of all-nylon full- 
fashioned women’s hosiery totalled al- 
most 5,550,000 dozen pairs out of a to- 
tal shipment of women’s full-fashioned 
of 32,244,092 dozen pairs. 

In the men’s half-hose trade the out- 
standing line was the larger shipments 
of seamless wool which registered a 
gain of more than 200 per cent. An- 
other outstanding gain was that in 
women’s knee length seamless which 
showed a shipment gain of 130 per cent 
over the same period a year ago, re- 
flecting the large demand for campus 
hose. 


Atias Buys Trade 
Name of Allen-A Co. 


Purchase of the underwear trade- 
mark of the Allen-A Company, whose 
property in Vermont was recently sold 
to two separate interests, was an- 
nounced by the Atlas Underwear Com- 
pany of Piqua, Ohio. A. L. Flesh, pres- 
ident of Atlas, stated that the spring 
needle numbers featured by Allen-A 
will be continued and that a new de- 
partment known as the Allen-A Com- 
pany Division of Atlas has been organ- 


ized. 
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**For weeks the C. P. P. man called on me 
regularly. He kept telling me his technicians 
could improve my processing formulas, show 
me better results at less cost. He asked me 
to make a trial run. Finally, I agreed. 


Ally 


Y, 


/ 
Z 
y 


YY 


‘*‘When I saw the results, | was astounded! 
The finished work was far better...even the 
dyed goods were vastly improved. Best of all, 
costs were down 30°%...I found I could save 
$3,000 a year on soap alone!”’ 








HIS is just one example where 
ye small investment proved how 
quality soaps and proper application 
reduce costs. We have many other 
case histories in our files showing 
how our FREE Consulting Service 
has helped textile manufacturers 


save money ..improve results! 


No matter what your processing 
requirements are, in the complete 


line of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Soaps you'll find detergents and 
wetting agents to fit your needs. 

Because of the volume in which 
they are produced, C.P.P. process- 
ing agents usually cost /ess to use 
than so-called “‘special”’ products. 
Ask your C.P.P. man for full infor- 
mation, or write us direct. There’s 
no obligation, of course. 
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‘*l invested $80 in C. P. P. Soaps for the ex- 
periment. The technicians studied our set- 
up—developed new formulas for us using 
C. P. P. Soaps. We tried them for one week 
... processed 280,000 yards of goods. 


ACT NOW! 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEETS 
FREE CONSULTING SERVICE 
CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 
700/ ASK YOUR C.PP. 
MAN TODAY / 
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Gantner & Mattern Sues 
Union For $1,750,000 


Alleging a conspiracy to damage its 
reputation through allegedly libellous 
publications for more than a year 
Gantner & Mattern Company, San 
Francisco, Calif., manufacturers of 
bathing suits and other knitted wear, 
early in November filed suit in the Su- 
perior Court at San Francisco against 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union and its president Da- 
vid Dubinsky and other officials for 
$1,750,000 as alleged damages. The 
complaint was that since March 1940 
the union maintained a picket line in 
front of the factory and caused false 
charges to be filed with the National 
Labor Relations Board to the effect 
that the company had locked out and 
discriminated against its employes be- 
cause they belonged to the Union. 


FF Lisle Hosiery 
From Coarser Yarns 


Since the silk freezing order manu- 
facturers of full-fashioned hosiery have 
found it impossible to obtain sizable 
quantities of the finest counts of 
combed cotton yarns due largely to the 
fact that combed spinners are so busy 
turning out medium counts for Army 
fabrics. Because of this experiments 
with coarser counts, 40s to 90s, have 
been made by the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 


Addition Planned For 
Canadian Nylon Plant 


Canadian Industries, Ltd., of Mon- 
treal, has announced a further capital 
expenditure of $1,000,000 to increase 
the manufacturing facilities of its ny- 
lon plant now under construction at 
Kingston, Ontario. In making the an- 
nouncement the company said the ex- 
pansion was made necessary by the 
larger need of the Government for ny- 
lon in its war effort. Under the new 
plan an additional 35,000 square feet 
will be provided for the installation of 
additional equipment. Work on the 
original plan is being rushed so as to 
have it in production early in 1942. 
When completed the out-put of Can- 
ada’s first plant to produce nylon yarn 
will be around 1,000,000 pounds a year. 


Avoid Various Rayons 
In Same Hosiery 


Rayon yarns from different pro- 
ducers or rayon having a different 
number of filaments or yarns having 
different lustres should not be used in 
the same stocking, according to the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery Manufac- 
turers. “Variations in the chemical 
and physical properties of rayon yarns 
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may influence to a certain degree the 
dyeing properties of the stockings and 
in turn will affect the appearance of 
the finished hose,” the association 
warned. It was also stated that many 
experienced in the handling of rayon 
believe that all yarns for hosiery 
should be twisted above the twist in 
the yarns as received from the pro- 
ducers. 
— a 


“High Vision” Fluorescent 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. has 
made available a new 40-watt fluores- 
cent luminaire known as type FPS-40. 
It uses two or three 40-watt fluores- 
cent lamps per reflector and will pro- 
vide lighting intensities of from 30 to 
100 footcandles with maximum diffu- 
sion, minimum glare and uniform dis- 
tribution at ordinary spacing and 
mounting heights. It provides adequate 





visibility for close work such as read- 
ing precision micrometers, veniers, and 
other shop instruments. Design of 
luminaire makes it possible to con- 
struct any length of strip desired from 
four simple and compact types. Chan- 
nels provide a continuous wireway 
which may be mounted on conduit, mes- 
senger caBle, twin-rod suspension or di- 
rectly on the ceiling. All auxiliary 
equipment is mounted in the channel. 


© 


Wabash Announces 
Floodlighting Concentrator 


Birdseye Division of Wabash Appli- 
ance Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has announced a new type concentrat- 
ing floodlight bulb, designed for high 
bay lighting in industrial plants, audi- 
toriums and stores with high ceilings. 
It is said to deliver a concentrated 
flood of light that cuts through dis- 
tance, haze and smoke to provide bril- 
liant illumination even in foundries and 
factories where high ceilings and trav- 
eling cranes or other obstructions make 
impractical the installation of lights 
closer to the work plane. Available 
in various sizes. 


Control Valve for High 
Pressure Installation 


Consolidated Safety Valve Division 
of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn., has announced the 
Ashcroft power control valve for high 
pressure installation from 1800 to 2500 
pounds. It is an automatic relief valve 
that may be set for a one per cent or 
less difference between opening and 
closing pressure, which effects a large 
saving over the 4 per cent required for 
the spring loaded safety valves, accord- 
ing to the company. The immediate 
results, it is said, are more accurately 
balanced boiler operation at peak loads 
and more uniform line pressure. In ad- 
dition, its use reduces spring-loaded 
safety valve maintenance expense. 

The power control valve is set to 
open at a slightly lower pressure than 
any of the safety valves, making it pos- 
sible to continue a more even rate of 
steaming with a more uniform. line 
pressure. 

The principle of operation of the 
power control valve is very simple. The 
boiler drum or superheater outlet 
pressure or steam header pressure ac- 
tuates a pressure contol set at the pop- 
ping pressure, which operates an elec- 
tric contact on a difference in pres- 
sure of one per cent or less. The elec- 
tric current is transmitted to a solenoid 
which opens and closes the pilot valve. 
When it opens it unbalances the pres- 
sure over the main valve disc and it 
opens and remains open until the pilot 
valve is closed. The whole cycle of 
operation is almost instantaneous. The 
power control valve opens exactly at 
the popping pressure and it closes 
cleanly with an extremely low blow- 
down. High superheat temperatures 
have no effect on its action. It may be 
operated manually from the control 
station. It is not intended to replace 
the spring-loaded safety valve, but ra- 
ther it is a supplementary operating 
valve, designed to conserve power and 
increase the efficiency of the steam 
generating plant. 

Sf 


“The Federal Labor Laws” 


National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., 
Deep River, Conn., has published a 
book entitled “The Federal Labor 
Laws”, which takes up a study of va- 
rious sections of the Wagner Act, Wag- 
es and Hours Act and the Walsh-Hea- 
ley Act, and explains what may or may 
not be done under these laws. The 
manual is especially written for su- 
pervisors and department heads, men 
who have men working under their di- 
rection. It interprets in simple lan- 
guage those portions of the laws which 
are of direct interest to supervisors. 
Price $1.50. 
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Faster Skein Reeling plus Savings 


with FIDELITY twin-uni system 


Five Outstanding Advantages: 


1. Easier, lighter work for operator—no high lifting. 

2. Greater output per hour—30 to 50 seconds doffing 
and clipping cycle. 

. Close control of skein weight and yardage. 

. Greater flexibility for changes in production, dye 
lots, yarns, etc. 

5. Space saving—up to 50% le 


~ 


~~ W 


ss floor area. 
, . : 


* 





These five and ten more 
advantages described in 
Bulletin3909 on FIDELITY 
Skein Reeling Machines. 
Write for it. 


OTHER FIDELITY 
MACHINES 


Braiders 
Backwinders 
Circular Knitting 
Machines ” — $ 
Cylinders and Dials a jy YG fA 4 Be 
5-Color Yern Selector PON ae A “Sy - 
& Knot Tyer 
Fringe & Tassel Machines 
Giant Package Winders ae 
Raschel Machines : 
Ribbers 
Wire Covering Machines 
Beit Loop Cufters 
Pocket Foiding Machines 
Special Machines 
designed and built 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO. 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 


Bee ELLE LEELLL LULL GL LLL LULL 


N merchandising the most 
important factor after the 
quality of the product itself is 
the package in which it is pre- 
sented to the consumer. 





OLD DOMINION 
maintains an art 
department and 
a creative staff 
for developing 
both individual! 
and coordinated 
package designs. 
This service is 
yours without 
obligation. 


Old Dominion designs and pro- 
duces packages which are not 
only competitive in cost, and 
economical in design, but which 
have incorporated in their 
printed design and color-effect 
the utmost in consumer appeal. 











Old DominionBoxCo., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
Charlotte N.C 
Burlington, N. C 


Kinston. N. C 
Asheboro. N. C 


Martinsville Va 
Winston-Salem. N. C 
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CORREALE ETAT OGTR 
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WOO AND WIN 


Enthuse, don’t excuse. The new fibres and con- 
structions have spice of novelty .. . the blessing 
of fashion .. . great merit all their own. Far, far 
more than substitutes, they are distinguished originals! 
Promote them confidently — especially so 
when the fabric is DuraBeau finished. You'll find, as 
usual, enriched beauty, enhanced wear draw 


more sales, more rapidly. 


% 
Dre locus FINISHES 


FOR SILK, NYLON, RAYON, COTTON 


—alone—or in any combination 


* Reg U.S. A.and Canada 






















os 
Scholler Bros., Inc. + Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes 
Collins & Westmoreland Sts., Phila., Pa. + St. Catharines, Ont., Can. 
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TRENDS—YARN MARKETS 





Hosiery Mills Now Receiving Rayon In More Satisfactory Quan- 
tities—Scarcity Of Fine Cotton Numbers Hinders Knitting 
Trades—Continued Dissatisfaction With Combed Ceiling Ap- 
parent Among Spinners—Worsted Yarns Higher On Active De- 


mand And Wage Increases 


Philadelphia, November 15, 1941 


THE ONLY REAL free and open price market in yarns is in worsted 
and in this type the trend is upward although the change is grad- 


ual and not violent. 


Silk was frozen late in July under the order of 


the President and it remains so; there is a Government ceiling on both 
carded and combed cotton yarns so that at least theoretically spinners 
of such counts are prevented from putting advances in effect. In 
rayon, there is no actual price ceiling but producers have had meetings 
with representatives of the Office of Price Administration and most 
feel that current rayon yarn prices are about the top that they should 
quote so that indications are there will be no immediate change in the 


man-made yarns. 


This leaves worsteds alone but even here there are 


somewhat restraining influences such as the British wool levels which 


guide the American raw market. 


higher this is apt to be slow and easy. 


So that while worsted yarns may go 


Demand for all types of yarns 


is greater than the supply although recently it has been somewhat less 


urgent in cotton. 


Cotton Yarns 


There has been a less active demand 
for carded varn over the last month 
but interest in combed has continued 
with no signs of a decline which is 
due in part to the exceptionally large 
poundage of such qualities that is go- 
ing into defense contracts. There are 
indications for the first time in a 
number of months that some manufac- 


turers at least are endeavoring to 
work down their orders and invento- 


ries of carded yarns in preparation for 
inventory-taking at the end of the year. 
Because of this spinners and commis- 
sion houses have reported in the last 
couple of weeks not only a falling off 
in new demands, particularly in the 
coarser carded numbers, but also hold- 
ups on deliveries of old orders. Some 
in the trade look upon this as merely 
a temporary lull largely due to the 
wish of manufacturers to work down 
inventories slightly as the end of the 
year approaches and likely to be fol- 
lowed early in the new year by a re- 
sumption of heavy demand. 

But there are others, just as numer- 
ous as the first group, who look upon 
this easier situation in the market as 
likely to continue in view of Govern- 
ment ceilings that have been set in 
both carded and combed. It is felt 
in this connection that there is less 
incentive for manufacturers to buy far 
ahead than when spinners could quote 
any price for cotton yarns before sell- 
ing levels were set by the OPA. At 
the same time spinners in many cases 
believe that they should now, in view 
of the ceilings, confine their offerings 
to about three months ahead. This 
type selling has been apparent over 
the last month in the carded section 
particularly but it has also become a 
factor in the combed end. The ceeil- 
ing for the latter type yarns has not 
yet been tied to raw cotton in the same 
manner that carded has so that combed 
prices up to the present time at least 
have not been fluctuating up or down 
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in conformance with the price of spot 
cotton at the ten southern markets. 

There is a feeling among combed 
spinners their margins have been in- 
sufficient and this has been another 
factor preventing free 
such qualities, some of the largest fac- 
tors in this section of the market hav- 
ing confined their new orders to very 
small amounts. This policy has been 
adopted so that their hands will not 
be tied too far ahead in the event that 
OPA shortly issues a new ceiling regu- 
lation, tying these yarns to raw cot- 
ton in somewhat the same manner the 
October 6 regulation tied carded to the 
raw material market. Combed spin- 
ners particularly have been demand- 
ing that the present differentials on 
the medium counts, from 30s to SOs, 
be widened in some instances as much 
as two to three cents. There are nu- 
merous reports that a minority in the 
trade have been selling combed quali- 
ties considerably above the ceiling for 
domestic consumption but others point 
out that if this is being done it would 
have to be confined to the civilian end. 

Silk 

Office of Production Management 
has undertaken to eliminate some of 
the confusion over what constitutes an 
unopen or unbroken bale, it being in- 
dicated that unbroken bales are bales 
which have not been opened by the 
mills for blending purposes. The cus- 
tomary interpretation of the trade, it 
was stated, was that “unbroken bales” 
means those which have not been 
opened for any purpose but the term, 
it was also stated, includes bales from 
which books or skeins have been taken 
for testing purposes. 

The results of the OPM survey of 
invisible stocks in mills while not yet 
announced are estimated at about 35.- 
000 bales which would give a grand 
total of about 90,000 bales. Deliveries 
to the mills for defense purposes dur- 
ing September were 4,685 bales but it 


offerings of 








is being 


stepped up somewhat, possibly to 6,000 


is understood this program 
bales monthly. Over the six months 
period, from October through March, 
approximately 36,000 bales would be 
delivered to the mills so that by the 
end of March domestic stock would be 
down to approximately 50,000 bales of 
which a considerable portion would be 
in unwanted grades and poor assort- 
ments. The situation at that time in 
Japan, according to estimates, would 
then be Government holdings between 
180,000 and 200,000 bales with free 
stocks practically at a minimum and 
silk-in-transit nil, unless relations he- 
tween the United States and Japan are 
adjusted in the meantime. 


Rayon 


Late in October Leon Henderson, ad- 
ministrator, Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, indicated that the action of 
Celanese Corporation of America in an- 
nouncing a new acetate yarn price list 
in “substantial conformity” with 
prices generally in effect October 5, re- 
moved any immediate necessity for is- 
suing a maximum price schedule on all 
forms of rayon and staple yarns. This 
meant that imposition of a rayon yarn 
price ceiling was thereby deferred but 
it did not mean that OPA would not 
take immediate action should pro- 
ducers’ prices rise further or should 
resales of yarns at inflated levels dis- 
turb the market. The end of this un- 
certainty was welcomed by the trade 
although the fear of it had not previ- 
ously resulted in any decline in de- 
mand, there being a continued scarcity 
of rayon varn in most deniers. Amer- 
ican rayon yarn producers during the 
third quarter of this year and for the 
fourth consecutive quarter broke all 
previous production records with an 
output for the July-September period 
of 114,200,000 Ibs. 


Worsted Yarn 


Due to a firm raw material situation 
and a demand larger than could be im- 
mediately handled by spinners, prices 


of worsted knitting yarns have ad- 
vanced approximately five cents a 


pound over the last month. Such 
counts as 2-20s, 50s, Bradford, have 
advanced from $1.65 to $1.70 a pound, 
and manufacturers are ready to buy 
larger quantities than spinners will en- 
tertain offers for, resulting in consid- 
erable reaching with its usual effect 
on prices. Outerwear manufacturers 
while normally approaching a less ac- 
tive time seasonally, this year are op- 
erating at approximately as_ active 
rates as a month ago, notwithstanding 
the severe handicap of a very warm 
fall. This has slowed the retail move- 
ment of heavy merchandise materially 
in most sections of the country but its 
effect has been offset to a large degree 
by the continued desire of many large 
retail outlets to increase their inven- 
tories, particularly in view of the com- 
ing wage advance and the expectation 
that wools will remain at least as high 
as they are. 
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Style 50-S 


The Improved 
LANE 
DOFF TRUCK 


Steel Quill Box 
Built integral with 
Angle-steel Dolly. 


Canvas Yarn Box 
Light e Sturdy e Smooth 


W.T. LANE & BROS., MFRS. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“FULL-FASHIONED KNITTING PRACTICES” 


A 200-page book of interest and value to executives, managers, 
boarders and learners. Reading it is like sitting down at a 
round table and discussing your problems with other mill men 
throughout the country—such problems as cost systems, sleazy 
knitting, needle breakage, press-offs, lubrication, mismatching leg 
and foot, short lengths, drop stitches on seamers, selecting Colors, 
boarding hosiery, etc. 


You can get this fine book, attractively bound in heavy cover, 
with a 3-year subscription to COTTON, 36 issues in all, for only 
$2.50 (Canada $4.00—Foreign $5.50). If you are already 4 
subscriber, expiration date of your subscription will be advanced 


three years. 
Send in your order today 


COTTON 


GRANT BLDG., ATLANTA, GA. 
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EXPERIENCE and RESEARCH 
to meet the emergency 





\\V ITH silk pre-empted for defense, 
rayon must be adapted to an increas- 


ing number of applications. 


Through a quarter century of work- 
ing with leading users of rayon, Laurel 
technicians and research department 
have anticipated many of the current 
problems in making rayon fulfill its 
new role in civilian and military ap- 
plications. 

Laurel Rayon Oils and Finishes are 
available for immediate delivery, and 
special purpose compounds can be pre- 
pared quickly. 

Make use of Laurel experience and 
facilities. Your inquiry will receive 


prompt attention. 


COMPANY, INC. 


SOAPS * OILS * FINISHES 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons Established 1909 
2600 E. Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa 
Warehouses: Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C. 
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One of 
The Country 
LARGEST PRODUCERS 


of : 
SIZES, SOFTENERS 


and GUMS 


TTEANKS 0 the 
tronage of its ma 











sTOWing pa. 





INC wt FRANK G. NuCmil 
. +» I a ’ 
not THE | IS One of the ieeueae 
Sizes argest Producer of ... , 

’ Softener. of warp 
America. d Zums j; 
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S 
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Get the Right Travelers for 
Woolen and Worsted Spinning 


Victor has them—for rings from *%” to 4” 
deep—for novelty or straight twist. 


Victor representatives are fully qualified 
to advise you in all wool spinning problems. 


Write, wire, or call. Sample travelers sent 
FREE. 
Victor Ring Traveler Company 


173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel. 247 





¢ 


1733 Inverness Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Tel. Vernon 2330 

















d softe 
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ny existing 


Sizes an 
d Softe 
@Xes (Plain — 





(‘Shuttle Tallow ) 


: P 
Chine - C. for u ' 
° or se with 
yarns. Setting twist and on ~~ of ma- 
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FRANK G. 


. | cr 
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s 


INCORPORATED N 


Hem se? 
P. QO. BOX 92, MARIETTA, GEORGIA 
P. QO. BOX 844, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Telephones: Atlanta Raymond 2196-2197 
Marietta, 250 
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INDUSTRIAL PLANTS » PAPER MILLS « TEXTILE MILLS - PLANS AND DESIGNS | 


j 


STEAM UTILIZATION ~ TOBACCE FACTORIES ~ MMITTING MILLS - LOCATION STUDIES 


piePemas «eres «aren rca «waren erty «sacs» ree rn 


* 


‘ WHY WAIT? © 


Get fast, eficient shipping wherever, whenever you need it 

by using top-speed Raitway Express. We transport 

anything from heavy equipment and replacement parts to 

finished textile manufactures at passenger-train speed — 

and make pick-up and delivery at no extra charge within 

our regular vehicle limits in all cities and principal towns. 
When you want service, simply phone 


RAILWAY44EXPRESS 


AGENCY 




















NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE | 











Protect Your Rayon Tubes and 
Bobbins with this Catch 


Watson-Williams new simplified One- 
piece Guide and Catch, case hardened, 
supplied in silk or rayon shuttles of 
fibre or dogwood, offers thorough pro- 
tection for your tubes and bobbins. 
Place a sample order today. 





| Southern Office: 810 Woodside Bldg., Green- 
. ville, S. C. Tei. Greenville 105. E. V. Wilson 


WATSON-WILLIAMS 


Mints UR Y:, 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


MASSA Geweeete Ty Ts 
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MILL STARCH 


Me Waves Fedevud 





_——— 


“BUI 
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@ When your need is for : 
STANDARDIZED BEARINGS 


Bronze Bearings for re- 


placement in electric 








motors of all makes and 








Distributed by = gizes, machine tools and in- 
CLAUDE B. ILER dustrial machinery of all 
Southern Manager kinds, refer to Bunting’s catalog of Standardized 


GREENVILLE, S. C. | , | 
Bronze Bearings which are procurable instantly from 


F. M. WALLACE stocks of local wholesalers. 


HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. . _ 
Bunting Precision Tubular and Solid Bars of Bear- 


C. C. SWITZER L. J. CASTILE ing Bronze are also available in hundreds of sizes for 
GREENVILLE, S.C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. your convenience in machining special bearings or 


parts. Write for this catalog. Ask your electrica! or mill 


Th Kk | - supply wholesaler. The Bunting Brass & Bronze Com- 
% Cc cever = pany, Toledo, Ohio. Warehouses in All Principal Cities. 
Starch Company, 


Columbus, Ohio FE? 


PRECISION 











. BEARINGS 


cs 
ONZE BUSHIN 


BRONZE BARS - 
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For ? Use 
Dyeing, Flameproofing ( Solvay Ammonium Chloride 
a anand : ——— anaes 
For ! Use 
Dyeing \ Solvay Caustic Potash 
For 
Use 


Dyeing, Hypochlorite bleaching, 
Kier boiling, Mercerizing, 
Neutralizing 





For 














Hypochlorite bleaching, Use 

Oriental rug finishing, Solvay Liquid Chlorine 
Water conditioning 

" ) ; 

For Use 

Mothproofing \ Solvay Para-dichlorobenzene 
For i Use 

Dyeing, Softening { Solvay Potassium Carbonate 
For 

Acid neutralizing, Degummiung, Use 

Fulling, Scouring, Soap building, Solvay Snowflake Crystals 
_ : j 

Softening J 

For 

Acid neutralizing, Fulling, _— 


Hypochlorite bleaching, 
Kier boiling, Scouring, 


Soap building, Water conditioning J 


Solvay Caustic 


Soda 














Solvay Soda Ash 





Use 








For ? . 
Dyeing ( Solvay Sodium Nitrite 
For 


Acid neutralizing, Degumming, 
Fulling, Scouring, Soap building, 


Use 
Solvay Textile Soda 








Softening 





FOR TECHNICAL SERVICE . . . In the Solvay Laboratories, textile men 
with years of experience study your problems and make recommenda- 
tions on the basis of laboratory findings. Solvay will be glad to send 
these textile specialists into your plant to study actual operating 
conditions and help adapt laboratory findings to specific plant condi- 


tions. Write today to 
SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


es and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 


a lka hy 2 
40 Rector Street ew York, WN. Y. 











An Up-to-Date 
PRINTING PLANT... 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a statt of competent workmen, solicits, 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 





We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book. 


~The A. J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and Publishers 
Dalton : : : : 


TLLLLLL LLL 


Georgia 
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PROCTOR 


Roller /ype DRYER 











PECOCEETTRERTOREOTLLED 


“The Roving Frame” 


by Fay H. Martin 





Every carder, frame fixer, section man, and superintend- 
ent will find ‘“The Roving Frame,” by Fay H. Martin, an 
instructive pamphlet. Mr. Martin, who has long written 
articles for ‘‘Cotton,”’ clearly interprets draft, tw'st, lay, 
tension, pressure of the presser, hyperbola curve, the 
winding of the bobbin, reverse twist on the roving frame, 
roving frame cones, tensions and compounds so that the 


student or practical man will profit by his explanations. 


TALLER LL RAAAAAAL 
THCTGGTTECREE Te 


= This is a reprint of 26 pages 814 x 11 of a series of 
articles which were previously published in ‘‘Cotton,”’ 
tables, 


peti 


containing valuable information, illustrations, 


charts and diagrams 


Fay H. Martin is a recognized authority on the roving 
frame. This book has been adopted by textile schools; 
and vocational schools. Price per copy $1.00 (or it 
may be secured in conjunction with a 3-year subscrip- 
tion to “Cotton”? for $2.50 (Canada $4.00—Foreign 


COTTON 








Grant Building 
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Atlanta, Ga. 
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Your Textile Machinery! 


vO rT : , . 1] . 4 : 4 
‘ Ly °F « y tr ‘ . ah v3. » «) " ’ + va ¥ Cf) rmroQY 
[ SS] aS Ut PLallit\y as Stila nics nampe I Li €¢¢ It] ’ il 
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a numan Delnyz, SO GO Worn Parts Imi l@ OULPU 
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youl textile ma ninery. Replace tnese worn, tlm* 
: | } , ' 4 ij ‘ 
parts WI1tn Henderson = az, a ; reict yi 
} . } ’ . , 
parts and you Immediately geal yOUr MIhla 
I « . . 


maximum productivity, 


Henderson’s replacement parts are made fron 
quality castings by craitsmen who take pride 
work. Machining is precise. Points under heavy stres 
are made sufficiently strong. becaus: tnese Tact 
Henderson’s parts fit better and last longe) 

Order replacements for worn parts of your 


machinery from Henderson—now: 
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FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 
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100% INTEREST 
IN YOUR INVESTMENT 


*& Page Fence Distributors are local, responsible busi- 
ness men engaged in fence engineering, erecting and 
servicing. These capable specialists own their own 
plants; have had many years of experience, and oper- 
ate crews of skilled, factory-trained men. These 102 
firms have a permanent, 100% interest in every job 
they handle. © One of these experts is located conven- 
iently near you. Consult him. He knows local condi- 
tions and will recommend the fence style best suited to 
your needs. He will tell you of Page’s Winged Channel 
Posts, specially developed for use with chain link fence 
—posts that have greater resistance to pull and strain. 
This is but one of many exclusive Page Fence fea- 
tures. @ Write for Fence Facts and 
the name of nearest distributor, to 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Monessen, 
Pa., or Bridgeport, Conn., New York, 
Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, 
San Francisco. 








GE FENCE 


A PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION— AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 
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M ERROW — 
For Overseaming and Overedging with maximum 


efficiency at high speed and low operating cost 
modernize with the 


MERROW CLASS A MACHINES 


Established 
is3s 





Also Plain Crochet and Shell Stitch Models for Orna- 
mental Edge Finishing and Class 60 Machines for Butt 
Seaming. 

—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 


Write for details and let ua gy these 
machines on your own fab) 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


Starting Its Second Century 
2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S&S. A. 


E. W. HOLLISTER, P. 0. Box 72! R. B. MORELAND, P. 0. Box 895 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





























ROCKWOOD-SOUTHERN 
SHORT ee DRIVES 


Belt tension is automatt- 
cally maintained, and belt 
life greatly increased with 
the ROCKWOOD - SOUTHERN 
Short Center Drive, con- 
sisting of wy ew —- 
runnin Rockwoo 
Pulleys, i heae by pivoted- 
base motors. Let our Engi- 
neering Department help 
you with your power nae 
mission problems, 








TT eee 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





Everything You Need In a 














LAZENBY 
FILLING WINDERS 


Produce Filling of maximum yardage in Cop, 
Butt and Bobbin form for plain or automatic 
looms at minimum operating cost and main- 


tenance. 
Send us a small supply of your yarn for 
Test-Wind Report and Catalog. 


FL A. LAZENBY & CO., INC. 


$l E. LEE STREET, 


SROPPeeePANNUALAPTtiieiienceeeee ' 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 











No longer need you buy a new truck simply be- 
cause the platform boards are worn or damaged. 
One or all boards in Fairbanks Commander Steel- 
Frame Platform Trucks can be replaced easily 
and cheaply, without cutting or rewelding, simply 
by removing a few bolts. 

Handles or racks can also be changed or 
replaced. 

Heavy steel angle irons all around the outside 
protect platform from injury. 

They’re made in styles and sizes to meet every 
requirement. 

Write for Catalog 52. 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 


18 East 4th St. New York, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, _ — in Principal Cities 
Factories: Binghamton, N. Rome, Ga. 


PLATFORM, 


Fairbanks HAND and. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY RESEARCH 


INCORPORATED 
CONSULTING AND DEVELOPING ENGINEERS 


11 WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK. N. Y. 


SPECIALIZING IN 


OPERATING METHODS, WORKING CONDITIONS. 
MAINTENANCE, WASTE CONTROL, 
NEW FIBRES AND PROCESSES 


GASTONIA TEXTILE 
SHEET METAL WORKS, INC. 


222 EAST LONG AVE. GASTONIA, WN. C. 
PHONE 330 


Spinning, Twister, Spooler and Quiller 

Cylinders—Card Screens—Picker Screens— 

Condenser Screens—Comber Tins— Waste 
Chutes—Lap Aprons—Aspirators 


A Sheet Metal Works Serving Textile Plants 
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Scientifically Tested” is the 
password that speeds acceptance 






ie 











of materials for defense ... or for 


industrial uses. 





UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
NEWYORK + PHILADELPHIA + GREENSBORO + WOONSOCKET + CHICAGO 
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BELT MAN LUKE, Says: 


CHRISTMAS 


GREETINGS 


\® § 


to all my 
ww” 


friends in the 


textile industry and 
may | express my 


gratitude for the pleas- 





I STACKS» : 
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Another Cole Dietiees 


Our various fabricated COLE steel 
products also include Smokestacks and 
Standpipes and you'll find them to stack 
up to your needs in every way. These 
stacks made to specification from your 
designs or ours, which our Engineering 


Department will gladly furnish. Put your numerous orders received 
Stack—also stack of problems—up to us. 


— a Sees during the past year for 
OTHER COLE PRODUCTS ARE: 


Tanks and Towers _—Nickel-clad_and Stain. | TALCOTT BELT FASTENERS. 


ant relationships and the 





peed and Me wate ten A 
ett n iers e t | 
Seliees oad Engines Heats ones vessele It i is my sincere hope that 
Air Receivers Fabricated framework 194? will bring you hap- 
Write for “Tank Talk”—No. 9-C, piness and prosperity. 
ilders for Over Year 
Tank Builders fo er 80 Years! w. 0. & M. W. 


TALCOTT, Inc. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





R.D.COLE MFG.CO. 


NEWNAN:"GEORGIA 
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Robbins Flooring is Milled in the Heart of the 


Michigan and Wisconsin Hard Wood Forests 
Maple, Beech, Birch, and Oak 


Represented exclusively in the Southeast by Bright Brooks Lumber Co. Main Office: Savannah, 
Ga. Branches: Charlotte, N. C., by Geo. Roberts, and Atlanta, Ga., by Ray Cook. In New York 


and New England, by T. M. Ralston, New York City. In Philadelphia, by Geo. Lippincott. 
Write them... or write us direct—Robbins Flooring Company, Rhinelander, Wisconsin 


MILLIONS WALK DAILY ON ROBBINS FLOORING 
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“This is the Age OF SPEEDS | 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING | 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 
Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish — a new chemical treatment 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
eninen em cxesxsnmsciecs H. 6. hecmnaindh " wd event 272, detente va -- ae V. donne Union wore N. ae -W. = sioenananeiied vaio N. hel 
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“Smoother than Deiat 


Since. 1890 


MOISTURE 
CONDITION 


is determined in 


AN OVEN 


The EMERSON 
CONDITIONING 
OVENS vary in 
type and size to fit 
all branches of 
the textile indus- 
try. 


| EMERSON 
; 4 Apparatus Co. 
EIGHT-BASKET OVEN. with eight 174 Tremont St. 


= baskets 3” x 3” square and 6” deep or with six bas- Melrose, Mass. 
= kets 444” x 44%” seuare and 6” deep. Sets on tabie. 








OILLESS 
BEARING 


Wayne Junction. Philadelphia. Pa. 














RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Textile Costs and Operating 
Methods for More Than a Quarter of a Century 























COST SYSTEMS - Molded Rubber Goods 
WORK LOAD STUDIES tte Ollless Bearings 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS Cone Belt Water Hose Hard Rubber Pot Eyes 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS Transmission Belt Steam Hose Rubber Covered Rolls 
PECIAL REPORTS 
: revere THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. of of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 





23 TOWNSEND STREET PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
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The Revolver and Ledger Blades 
of Shearing Machines can be 
kept in required condition 
at all times by the 


Installation of a 


ROY SHEAR GRINDER 


Write for Complete Information 





Ze 





Ki 


overtime 
work 











You can 


B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY | = aint mm 


~ Worcester, Mass. - - - - Greenville,S.C. UC 


Textile men have learned by experi- 
ence that US bobbins, shuttles, cones 
and spools stand up under the strain 
of long hours and heavy production 
schedules. They know that US products 
are made especially for fast, sure, 
accurate work. 


Why don't you find out about US 
products? 


WLLL MALE 











Ask for samples. 


Uniformity Lévays/ S SATISFACTION 
—with Seyco Sizing GUARANTEED 


(““SI-CO”) 





OTHER Constant uniformity in quality 
PRODUCTS and performance is guaranteed in 


Softeners every shipment of Seyco Sizing. 


* Its absolute dependability in : ; 3 _ 
Shuttle this respect has earned for Seyco : , } s1@) 599 0\| & 
Dressing Sizing such consumer acceptance 
a that the plant in which it Is pro- 
Penetrants duced is now the largest and most SHUTTLE 


Alk F modern of any specializing in 
ae warp sizing. 














Seyco Sizing is packed for con 
venience in tight, rust-proof, non- 
absorbing steel drums, which can 
be stored indefinitely. 


‘*A company is known by the customers GREENVILLE, S. (~ 


it keeps’’ 


Seydel- Woolle & Co CHARLOTTE, N. C. JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
Textile nn : ALABAMA AGENT: Young & Vann Supply Co. 


748 Rice St., N.W. ATLANTA, GA. Birmingham, Ala. 
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Selig s 
Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economies 


in many mills. 


Request our trained represen- 
tative to make a survey of 
your plant. 


Recommendations will be made 
without obligation. 


Write 





ATLANTA 
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SLITTING DENIMS 
AND CAMBRICS AT ONLY 


3/8c PER YARD 


Overalls manufacturers find CAMACHINE 
24-2 very efficient for production of bind- 
ings used in the manufacture of overalls. 


One manufacturer says that the 
CAMACHINE will pay for itself at the 
end of oue year’s use; and they figure 
the cost of slitting is only *%.c per yard. 


WRITE FOR INTERESTING FOLDER 


CAMERON MACHINE CO. 


61 Poplar Street 
Brooklyn, New York 


ydung 
mond Foll-W 
Siting 
machine Hoadquvlem 


a CAMACHING 











2302 
DARY RING 


If you are having the slightest spinning 
trouble, any of our representatives, who are men 
thoroughly experienced in this branch of the 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO., 


B. G. DARY, Treasurer 
JO 
H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, SPARTANBURG, 8. C. 


JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, ATLANTA, GA. 








MAKES 
QUICK WORK 
OF CLEANING 














Textile Floors 


Takes the narrow spinning ma- 
chine lanes and weave room al- 
leys as readily and thoroughly 
as the larger, open areas. And 
this Finnell scrubs, rinses, dries, 
and polishes! For FREE DEM- 
ONSTRATION, phone nearest 
Finnell branch, or write: 


Finnell System, Ine. 











1312 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 


EEL LLAPLLLALELL LLL ALLL 


@O2O2 
TRAVELERS 


textile industry, are at your service at all times. 
A trial order will convince you of the superiority 
and durability of Dary Ring Travelers. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


HN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, GREENVILLE, 8.c. - 


GASTONIA 
CoMBER NEEDLING Co. 


222 EAST LONG AVE. GASTONIA, WN. C. 
PHONE 330 


Re-Needlers 


All Makes Half Laps and Top Combs 
for Cotton Combing 


SERVING THE SOUTH SINCE i914 
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FALL RAINS MEAN 
f// 14 TROUBLE 


7 
/ , / 
/ 
f 







4 f 





fy / / Kali “Water Shield” 
Yt), , \ keeps the rain out and 
ff of / lets the fabric breathe. 
“PAY 

a Why not try this on 

/ your fabrics ? 


14 
=> 


Play safe with— 


¥ 





PRODUCTS 


KALEEMANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturing Chemists 
1410 NORTH FRONT ST.., 


TAL ERAAAARALAAAAAL LDL LAL 






































MAKE ONE BEARING 






THATS 
REAL CONSERVATION 


LUBRIPLATE Lubricants are different. They actu- 
ally condition bearing surfaces and stop progres- 
sive wear. They prevent rust and corrosion and 
resist steam, hot water, acids and other adverse 
conditions. LUBRIPLATE is in a class by itself. 
Here is how to conserve men, machines and ma- 
terial that go into the manufacture of bearings. 
Here is how to keep your equipment running at 
top speed. Use LUBRIPLATE . . . it makes one 
bearing outlive two. Write to- 
day for name of nearest dealer. 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION 
FISKE = BROTKERS REFINING § C0. 


NEWARK, N. J. TOLEDO, OHIO 
DEALERS FROM COAST TO COAST 


LUBRIPLATE 





THE MODERN LUBRICANT 
THAT ARRESTS PROGRESSIVE WEAR 
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Ain Address of Distinction 


... 18 an asse® to you at all times. In Atlanta 
the Biltmore fulfills this requirement in every 
respect. You will be comfortable in the quiet, 
dignified atmosphere which is the Biltmore. It 
is situated just outside the city’s center of 
noise, yet easily accessible to all parts of the 







































BILTMORE FF 
HOTEL & 


ISS 
S| . city. Make the Biltmore your Atlanta home. 
=| 
= * 
=/ The Biltmore has 600 large, outside rooms 
—each with bath .. . There is ample 
parking space and excellent garage 
facilities . . . Popular prices prevail 
in dining room and coffee shop. 
comwell 
hotel : 
AND Nort (4 divine 
$3 
iil] ATLANTA 3S 


New smart, com- 


plete, DIFFERENT —a vacation para- 


dise in a glamorous ‘South Seas'’ set- 








ting. Tenth-mile private beach. Tiled 
pool. Cabanas. Game, sun-bathing 
equipment. Outdoor and indoor danc- 
ing, dining, entertainment, bars. Fa- 


mous Manga Reva Room. Beautiful 


a 


A NEW VERSION OF AN OLD STORY 
; = There was no race, no hustle, no 
The one ideal place tor a pertect — bustle. Instead, the Tortoise and the 


Hare snoozed. They weren't lazy, just 
sensible. Visitors to New York can get 





tropic garden. Gay social life. Selected 


clientele. Courteous, complete services. 


tion in Miami Beach. Open all year. For 


folder, details, ask any Travel Agent or an object lesson from this version of an old 
_ tale. Why burn up precious energy when you 
write: can stay at the HOTEL McALPIN. The McAlpin 


was built with an eye toward your convenience. 


JOHN M. DUFF, Jr., Manager ONLY 1 BLOCK FROM PENNSYLVANIA STATION ABOUT 5 MINUTES 
FROM GRAND CENTRAL STATION AND TO TIMES SQUARE B & O 


MOTOR COACHES STOP AT OUR DOOR SUBWAYS DOWNSTAIRS. 
Rooms with private bath 


OCEAN FRONT AT 20TH STREET From $3.30 single. From $4.95 double. 


HOTEL MCALPIN 


BROADWAY AT 34TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Under KNOTT Management 
JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager 
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All kinds of shipments—light, medium or heavy— 
coming to you or going hundreds of miles away—get 
there fast and on-the-minute by RAILWAY EXPRESS. 
Nation-wide between 23,000 points. Convenient pick- 
up and delivery at no extra charge within our regular 
vehicle limits in all cities and principal towns. 
— And — 
For super-speed use AIR EXPRESS 


RAILWA 


AGENCY 





\ 


RAW MATERIALS, SAMPLES OR YARN... 





NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE j 





NEW FLASH-LIGHT MAGNIFIER 











THE 
LINEN TESTER 
ete 
yy == 7 or 
Night 7 10 
U ower 
se 
There ar coe extra fine 25 m.m. lenses with focal adjustment. 


BEAUTIFULLY FINISHED; CHROME PLATED; 6%” long. 
Complete with batteries, bulb and linen tester disc, 4”x%4” or 
lo"xl.”" optional. Extra discs 25c each. 

A practical instrument of exceptional quality for testing fabrics 
of all kinds. Can be used for many other purposes. 

Price, either power, Each—-$5.00; 3—-$14.25; 12—$54.00 Un- 
limited Guarantee. Post Paid in U. S. A. 

5 modern instruments fully described in free booklet. 


James A. Van Kleeck 


@ INSTRUMENTS OF QUALITY 6 
P. O. BOX 5613 CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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for MANUAL CLEANING! 
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The mill running full time on defense orders has 
literally no time —and no extra hands -—for daily 
cleaning of humidifying equipment. 

Just as though it were developed for the present 
emergency, the Amco No. 4 Self-Cleaning Atomizer 
is on full time duty in many important mills, deliver- 
Ing its finely atomized spray Ww ithout drip or feather- 
ing down, and completely ending the nuisance of 
manual cleaning. 

Can these highly efficient atomizers save you man- 
hours, and boost humidity to meet higher demands? 
Let the Amco Engineer work with you to find out. 
American Moistening Company, Providence, R. L. 


Atlanta. 


.. Boston... Charlotte. 
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BUSINESS—EMPLOY MENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 
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DISPLAY RATES UNDISPLAYED 
Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commission Advertisements set “want ad style.’’ Positions wanted .05 
or discounts. Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 


age. S as ven inch vertical or 8 ; ut , 
el ge By owaath 2% at ng Ml. RD with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 
the total space used in one year. Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 

ment, for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are 


Per Inch Per Inch 
ee $5.00 Cf eas accepted at display rate only. 
ff eee ee 4.80 ne 4.00 — 
6 se sen LOLLY 460 50 inches ____.______. 2 80 Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
ee GD meccaetninindl 4.40 100 inches —-_-_~_-_. nnnegeattd 3.00 Ga., count as eight words. 














AGENCY WANTED FOR ARGENTINE. 


EATON AND BROWN POSITION WANTED On combed and carded yarns, 24s 


Patent Attorneys and finer; also for plush, jacquard 


sibiiiemmemaaiae. eaeelaee “1 = Full-fashioned hosiery executive and cotton looms. Experienced rep- 
a ee available. Thoroughly efficient in all resentative. Address P. J. Neumeyer, 
Paul B. Eaton, Former member branches of knitting production and San Martin 235, Buenos Aires, 


Argentina. 








Examining Corps U. S. Patent Office cost control, having long and varied 
experience as fixer and superintend- 
ent with leading mills. Thoroughly 
familiar with nylon, rayon and cot- 


ton, as well as all kinds of lace and ° 
WANTED fancy works. Well capable of han- Excellent Opportunity 




















site : , : ing { oducing best re : = 
Position with Cotton Mill as Superin- ae — 9 ts ——e be arn for man with creative ability to take 
tendent, Assistant Manager, or Cost En- ae ene Oe See aa ee charge sample making, cost calculating 
gineer. Now employed. Correspondence employers. Answer Box 559, care mt ge A cg so zerne. a a 
~* aes Ue Spo COTTON tre ‘ and salary desired. Replies treated con- 
OTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, fidentially. Reply to Box 563, care 


solicited. Address Box 562. care 


COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta. Ga. Georgia. COTTON, Grant Bldg.., Atlanta, Ga. 





















































POSITION WANTE OrniOy ANTa T 
ro tia Sant weet £| | POSITION WANTED 
§ int at ~- Superintendent of yarn or plain weave mill 16 
by textile graduate over draft age Wide range of a EE Ee 
: superintendent. en : i 
Yonago 3 throughout mill on practically all rayon. Know how to keep machines producing at a nf need of — Ti gh oN 
se of cotton goods. Especially experienced on their highest efficiencies. 40 years of age, good Plain Draper cam work. 
ancy colored goods, dobby and jacquard, includ health, strictly sober, energetic and open minded. sufficient. Now employed as Overseer on 
une Bn gg En gy Mh age and ouee — 7 a pm saw help for re. present job over ten years, Aosta Box 
se fed, vu desire change. uction and quality. Can rn necessary - . Atlanta 
Address Box 555, care COTTON, Grant Bidg., erences. Now employed. Address Box 857. care nl a COTTON, Grant g , 
tlanta, Ga. COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. _— 

















our Advertisement on This Page 


| will produce results at small cost. Do you desire a position? Do you desire a good man 
to fill a vacancy in your mill? Do you desire to sell or buy some used equipment? Do you 
desire your business or professional card placed before the textile industries? 


: Why not try an advertisement on this page of COTTON? Its 12,500 copies per 
month reach the textile executives, superintendents and heads of departments through- 
out the industry. 


Note the rates above and send in your advertisement today. 


COTTON, Grant Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 
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MACHINES 


CECUGDOLLGRERCOERELERLORROREREEREROROE EE 


Solve Floor 
Maintenance 
Problems 


These modern, - 
motor-driven ma- ; 
chines are saving ; 
time, labor and: 
money for mills 
every where. 


The very best 
equipment to keep 


any kind of floor 
sean “er” SURE AS SUNRISE 
concrete, composi- : 


tion, wood, tile, = 
linoleum, cement, : 








PERLUELEDGREELLIET 





For as long as most mill men can recall, 


etc. DIAMOND FINISH rings have been as 

Strong, section- familiar as the sunrise — and as depend- 
al scrub brushes - able. Today they find the famous 
are easily re- “Diamond” polish the finest ever, smooth- 
hag lle ; ing the way for trouble-free starting, and 
for waxing and setting new standards for long life. Par- 
shining floors. ticularly under today’s urgent conditions 

12 models of do mill men depend upon the exclusive 


Scrubbers—a size DIAMOND FINISH designs to equip 


lg! — their machinery for new high production. 


Mop Wringers. 


vaca — WHITEINSVELLE (488> 


: sie catalog today. 
Ss. C. LAWLOR CO. SPIANIAG ® . REG CO. 
C Vakers of Spinning and pascegne Ti ister (R ings s1nce J5738 





DIAMOND 





Makers of Quality Floor Equipment for 40 Years 
i21i WN. Aberdeen St., Chicago, Iil. 
continue aren a Southern Representative H. ROSS BROCK, 3 Vannoy St., Greenville, S. C. Tel. 2824 














PREPARE 'FOR PEACE 
THROUGH CHEMICAL RESEARCH 





NOW your problem is to make deliveries (your 
selling effort is negligible), but when peace comes. 
the reverse will be true. 


What you do NOW to cut manufacturing costs, to 
develop new fabrics and new finishes will largely 
determine how successfully you solve peace time 
selling problems. 


AHCO LABORATORIES invite you to use their 


exceptional facilities to reduce sizing and finishing 
costs and to develop new and better finishes. 





© 
"> 


9 
s 


at 


KNOXALL 


ROLLER CLOTH 
CLEARER CLOTH 
SLASHER CLOTH 


EDWARD H. BEST & CQ., INC. 
ARNOLD- HOFFMAN & CO., INC. BOSTON, MASS. 


Established 1815 Plant at Dighton, Mass. = ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C. NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. W. C. HAMES RALPH GOSSETT H. W. CURTIS 

Ta ee) ] Gee lehoie) Mm Tie Welded iF 185 Pinecrest Ave. WILLIAM J. MOORE 735 W. Crescent Ave. 
GREENVILLE + CHARLOTTE - COLUMBUS Decatur, Ga. 15 Augusta, St. Allendale, N. J. 





Dearborn 5974 “" Telephone i150 Allendale 352! 
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ADVERTISER’S INDEX 





The Advertisers’ Index is published as a convenience, and not as a part of the advertising contract. 


Every care will be taken to index correctly. 
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SVERY TEXTILE APPLICE 


PENETRANTS 


SOFTENERS 
SOLUBLE OILS 


FINISHES 
CHEMICALS 


» CWURKSTHIE 


Burk-Schier Wet Processing Agents are made under careful plant 
and laboratory control. Technical service men always available. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
1 Var \, lelelcy- Wag, |. [3-3 4- 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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Fiske Broth Refining (lO ; 165 
Koster Machi “LO 4 
koxboro Co * 
Franklin Process Ci 17 
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Gardinol Cort 
Gastonia Comber Nes 
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i in wide Inside Front Cover 
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ALLEN BEAMS COUNTER - ATTACK 
ON ENTIRE RAYON FRONT 





Super HC Warper Beam Eliminates 
all Danger of Beam Collapse 





Defense production has 
received a powerful new 
ally ... Allen Super HC 
Rayon Warper Beam, Ke- 
inforced from within by 
Dp0%, heavily armored 
with rock maple Barrel 
Staves and employing un- 
breakable wooden Beam 
Heads, these beams have 
met and overcome the 
tremendous crushing pow- 
er of rayon, especially 
acetate rayon. This fact 


will pay dividends . . 
will save time, money 
and material, by elimi- 
nating production hold- 


ups caused by collapsing 
beams. 


Drop us a line—it will 
bring a representative on 
a “reconnaissance flight” 
to survey your entire 
beam problem. 


OTHER ALLEN PRODUCTS ARE: 
Loom Beam Barrels 


Beams @ 





ALLEN COMPANY 


341 RIVER ROAD 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Southern Representative 


MR. L. E. WOOTEN, FORT MILL, S. C. 


High Speed Cotton Warper 
e@ Adjustable Wooden Loom 


Beam Heads @ Wooden Friction Loom Beam Heads. 
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RAYON—— : (neers 
DENTIFICATION USOT Tita tN 


TINTINOL Tl for OVER THIRTY YEARS 


Certified Fugitive Dyes : * OPERATING METHODS 


for all : | 


Synthetic Fibres and Admixtures -: * MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
TINTINOL involves the control of three essential factors * C O S T M 7 T of O D S 














TINTIND in Rayon Manufacturing by one simple application .. e 
t Moisture, Lubrication, Tinting. %& It imparts tenacity similar | 
te to good running cotton, produces a firm web, reduces * C O S T C O N T R O L | 

| 


the crunch, reduces static and split laps. It is the most = 
Ready convenient and economical shite process niece No =; x MODERNIZATION | 
for Use extra handling ... no drying ...noheating...noharsh = i COU NSEL 1 


stock or curled fibres. %& TINTINOL is shipped in light 


in steel drums which serve for supply reservoir. You can; * SP F C} AL PR O BLE MS 


Any Color have any color by the turn of a valve. %& Base Oil (SS) 
concentrate is also available for conditioning white 














Rayon stocks where tinting is not necessary. = 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING COTTON 
ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 


Southern Sales Manager: H. L. Siever, Charlotte, N. C. TEXTI LE ASS CIATES INC. 


a napconentalives: me ed —_ ne. “Pe ~ 1409 JOHNSTON BLDG. 
o Be er, opartanburga, »s. LU. onn ferguson, La range, b CH A R ‘Zeb ai E « ar 
* . . 


New England Representatives: 


A.M. Knight, West Yarmouth, Mass. ¢F.L. Ekstrand, Stafford Springs, Conn. \O HIGH STREET~ ~~BOSTON , MASS. 





BARNES 
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AUTOMATIC LOOM BOBBIN WINDER 





FULL AUTOMATIC OPERATION, 
DUMP EMPTY BOBBINS IN HOPPER 
THE MACHINE DOES THE REST. 


WILL HANDLE FOUR OR MORE COLORS 
OR COUNTS AT ONCE; SORTING FULL 
BOBBINS INTO SEPARATE CANS. 





ONLY ONE AUTOMATIC HEAD TO 
OPERATE UP TO 100 SPINDLES. 





LOWEST INVESTMENT COST. 
LOWEST LABOK COST. 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, N. H. 


Southern Kepresentative, L. 8S. Ligon. Greenville, 8S. C. 
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Nhe KEY combination to comple — 
DYEING and FINISHING salis/aclion 


Many outstanding color consumers attribute Top Quality, Dependable Unitormity, Tech- 
their economical operations and successes to nical Laboratory Cooperation plus Speedy 
the winning combination that A.A.P. assures... Delivery Service. 











TO CONSUMER 
SATISFACTION 


gKEY . — 












- e = 
4 x2 

4 wv ais * 5 > . 

aa a * ah I & , . 1 ey <= ss 

~~ < a =< ree 4 . ‘ 
4 Ss ~~ , . : : as es ee ars >) 
aX . “ = ve) 
= ——, * ees 


. ePSNS me Saas Ae 














a7 Hy. TO THE ACCURATE SOLUTION OF ae Al TO FAST DELIVERY | 
© YOUR DYEING ao FINISHING PROBLEMS\. © > 2) UK IN DYES | 




















Plant: Lock Haven, Pa | 
Boston, Mass. Toronto, Can. 
Providence: R. I. Dominion Anilines Chicago, Il. 
Charlotte, N.C. & Chemicals, Led. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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More than you might expect! Right in his plane 

there are counters that tell him how many 

rounds are left in his machine guns (on 
bombers, they tell how many bombs are left.) Count- 
ers measure the length of radio aerial he reels out, 
even help him tune his new 2-way set. 


But even before he takes off, Veeder-Roor 2-3 Pick 
Counters have helped to have his uniform ready for 
hirn, as well as a safe parachute and harness. And in 
airplane plants, other Veeder-Root Counters have kept 
watch over the production of his plane, part by part, 
supplying facts in figures that help increase output 
and quality. These and many more are the Defense 
Jobs which Veeder-Root Counters must fill before any 
others. But we are not forgetting our friends . . . send 
us your inquiries, and you can count on us to do all we can. 
But please remember that Defense comes first. 


VEEDER-ROOT 


INCORPORATED 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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